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* Operates on the most favorable 
WAVE LENGTH 
has full time and is recognized as the standard of con- 
sistent program quality and clear dependable reception. 


* Enjoys Audience ACCEPTANCE 
of more than ten years. Constantly growing in numbers, 
achieved by adherence to the highest policies and finest 
ethics of broadcasting. 


* Offers Intensive COVERAGE 
in New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 


and Khode Island. 
BAMBERGER BROADCASTING SERVICE . INC, 


NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 
New York Office: 1440 BROADWAY - New York City 


THIS IS THE FIRST of hundreds of advertisements that WOR has run 


NEL on the covers of BROADCASTING Magazine during the past 19 years. 
S It is an original indication of WOR’s faith in all advertising and was one of 


the station’s first steps in its strong and continuing support of the total 


jer radio industry. 
‘. dear : , 
ita This advertisement and others that have carried the WOR call letters are, 


we feel, greatly responsible for WOR’s position today as the station that sells more 


for more people to more people than any other station in the United States. 









Just a recruit 


So you think you're an old sea-dog adding 
another hash mark. Well, Broadcasting, when 





you've put in 28 years in radio . . . twice 10 

doesn’t look like much. Long before you tied 
your first square knot the U.S.S. WHAS had | 
finished its shakedown cruise and joined the fleet. 


But—all kidding aside, you’re 4.0 Sol. You’ve | 
made the fo’castle a better place to live and 

you’ve passed along the scuttlebutt like a CPO. 
Lay alongside anytime you’re in Louisville. | 
We'll have a cup of jamoke together. 






WHAS 

Now in our 29th year as flag- 
ship, serving and selling the 
Kentuckiana area. 
BROADCASTING 

Now proudly displaying its fifth 
hash mark for 20 years honor- 
able service to the industry. 
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11 Years Radio Station Representatives 
New York and Chicago 





Manager Radio Station WTOL 


. Advertising Agency Account Executive 
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Closed Circuit 


BEFORE week is out RCA will appeal FCC 
final decision adopting color standards. It’s 
expected it will go to Federal District Court 
in New York, and will seek injunctive relief 
on grounds of irreparable injury. 





FINAL report on KJBS San Francisco pro- 
posal for showdown of audience rating tech- 
niques to be made in mid-November by Dr. 
Kenneth H. Baker, chairman of impartial com- 
mittee evaluating idea. Baker report, with 
suggested studies, to be ready in time for first 
board meeting of new Broadcast Audience 
Measurement, BMB successor. 


SHORTLY TO BE finalized is expansion of 
H-R Representatives Inc., which will take 
over national representation of fast-moving 
Transit Radio Inc. Frank E. Pellegrin, sales 
vice president of Transit in New York, and 
Carlin French, Transit manager in Chicago, 
will become stockholder vice presidents of H-R 
Representatives, joining President Frank M. 
Headley, Executive Vice President Dwight S. 
Reed and Secretary Paul Weeks. 


CARL BYOIR & Assoc., public relations 
firm, retained by RCA for color-TV fight. 
CBS public relations counsel is Ben H. Sonnen- 
berg. 


PORTENTS of better days for FM: WHO Des 
Moines about to program FM separately part 
of time and issue separate rate card. Major 
network reportedly has offered affiliation to 
major market FM-only station. 


YOU CAN HEAR rumblings of Congressional 
investigation of FCC because of color deci- 
sion almost anywhere around Washington. 
Prior to its adoption of CBS color last Wednes- 
day, FCC was beseiged from high political 
places, to defer decision or reopen hearings, 
to which it returned 5-2 vote (see story page 
28). 


ONE FCC school, it’s known, favors considera- 
tion of color as condition precedent to renewals 
of licenses or original grants, following pattern 
of Blue Book as between commercial and sus- 
taining. Fixed percentage approach, spawned 
in Law Bureau, derives legal base from rules 
on minimum hours of operation for all classes 
of stations. 


FCC COMR. ROBERT F. JONES, who has 
completed 2% years of his seven-year appoint- 
ment, in past few months has rejected several 
offers from private industry—all outside radio- 
TV fields. 


IN SOME FCC quarters, thawing TV freeze 
is now regarded as academic. It’s argued that 
even if freeze were lifted promptly, few new 
stations could go on air because of serious 
equipment shortages. Iconoscopes, used in TV 
cameras, are particularly scarce with military 
absorbing part of limited output, it’s said. 
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Ujacoming 


Oct. 16: NAB Business Trends Conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 

Oct. 16: FCC Television hearings, general issues, 
Dept. of Commerce Auditorium, Washington. 
Oct. 16-18: Assn. of Independent Metropolitan 

Stations, Lennox Hotel, St. Louis. 
Oct. 18-21: NBC Annual Affiliates Meeting, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


(Other Upcomings on page 12) 


Bulletins 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN querying stations for 
clearance on three-minute radio commercial 
for undisclosed client. Program, slated for 
Christmas marketing, will be extensive and 
probably include 75 markets. 


NAB DISTRICT 2 VOTES 
DISASTER NETWORK PLAN 


PROPOSAL for creation of disaster network 
in New York and New Jersey approved Friday 
afternoon by NAB District 2 at Albany meet- 
ing (early story page 26). Plan submitted 
by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, chairman of New York 
State Civil Defense Commission, in letter to 
William B. Fay, WHAM Rochester, District 2 
director. 

At least fourth of small market stations 
indicated in a survey they plan to raise rates 
in near future. 


NBC 0&0 MEETING 


NBC owned and operated stations will hold 
meeting of their own at Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., at end of affil- 
iates convention this week. Main convention 
begins Oct. 18 and ends Oct. 20. O&O meeting 
begins Oct. 20, runs through Sunday. James 
M. Gaines, NBC vice president in charge of 
owned and operated stations, will preside. 


BOARD DEFERS REPORT 


DEADLINE for President Truman’s Tempo- 
rary Communications Policy Board’s report 
and recommendations on U. S. frequency uses 
and communications policies has been moved 
from Oct. 31 to Feb. 17 with President’s ap- 
proval, it was announced Friday. Headed by 
former FCC Comr. Irvin Stewart, board met 
last week, will convene again Oct. 24-25. 


SOUTHERN PINES MERGER 


MERGER of two daytime 1 kw outlets in 
Southern Pines, N. C. (pop. 4,500), reported in 
transfer bids. WEEB, MBS outlet on 1360 
ke owned by J. S. Younts and Grace Lines, 
buys WSTS, independent on 990 ke, from 
Frank L. Baber for $25,000. Mr. Baber and 
W. E. Horner, publisher, Sanford, N. C. Her- 
ald, buying WWGP Sanford (1050 ke, 1 kw 
day) for $40,950 from Anna Louise Gregory 
(50%) and W. W. and Gerald C. Primm (each 
25%). Application to be filed today (Mon- 
day). Transactions handled by Blackburn- 
Hamilton Inc. 





Business Briefly 


PHARMACO SPOTS @ Pharmaco Inc., New. 
ark (Feen-A-Mint), planning radio spot cam. 
paign, 32 weeks, starting this month on West 
Coast. Agency, Duane Jones, New York. 


SURF ADDING @ Lever Brothers adding to 
spot schedule for Surf in California and Flor- 
ida. Agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, New York. 


RADIO SET PRODUCTION 
DOUBLE 1949 RATE 


PRODUCTION of radio sets in September 
(five-week month) doubled that of September 
1949, reaching 1,317,295, judging by estimates 
for entire industry made Friday by Radio. 
Television Mfrs. Assn. Output of RTMA-only 


manufacturers for same month year ago was 


532,468 radios. 
piled last year. 

Television production by entire industry in 
September totaled 831,837 sets, easily an all- 
time record and comparing with 224,532 TV sets 
turned out in September 1949 by RTMA-only 
manufacturers. 


‘COMPATIBLE’ COLOR SYSTEM 
FORESEEN BY SPRAGUE 


“VERY SLOW growth indeed” for color “as 
presently selected by FCC” seen by “most 
informed persons” in industry, Robert C. 
Sprague, Radio-Television Mfrs. Assn. presi- 
dent, said Friday. 

Vast majority of engineers and scientists 
believe compatible commercial color system 
will be available within “reasonable” time, 
he said, pointing to recent “enormous strides.” 


REEVES TO J-W-T BOARD 


GEORGE C. REEVES, vice president of J. 
Walter Thompson and head of the Chicago cre- 
ative staff, named to board of directors. Four 
Chicago staff members have been elected vice 
presidents. They are J. Mark Hale, Norton 
O’Meara, Clarence S. Lund and Burke Herrick, 
all account executives. 


BARRETT DRIVE PROPOSED 


McCANN-ERICKSON, New York, has recom- 
mended spot radio campaign to Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. (Barrett roofing), in southern 
markets. Firm currently uses only WAPI 
Birmingham, three times weekly. 


AGENCIES CHANGE BUYERS 


TOME CARSON, former timebuyer with Dan- 
cer-Fitzgerald-Sample, New York, joining 
Foote, Cone & Belding. Fred Cusick, with 
William Esty & Co., joins DF&S Oct. 23 as 
timebuyer. Dick McKeever, in media depart- 
ment of William Esty, moves up to spot radio 
and television buying succeeding Mr. Cusick. 


‘BIG STORY’ TO BE WEEKLY 


PALL MALL’s television show The Big Story 
currently heard alternate weeks on NBC-TV 
scheduled to go weekly beginning in March. 
Agency is SSC&B, New York. 
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Big Story 
NBC-TV 

in March. 


What Makes 
KRLD-TV 


“TICK” 


KRLD-TV leads the sports pa- 
rade with TWO FULL HOURS 
OF FOOTBALL EACH SUN- 
DAY AFTERNOON ... plus 
a galaxy of other top stars and 
events. 

All SMU games with Head 
Coach H. N. Rusty Russell .. . 
all Detroit Lions games .. . 
DALLAS and HIGHLAND 
PARK HIGH SCHOOL games 
direct from the playing field. 
Pre-game commentators include 
“Rusty” Russell . . . Jimmie 
Stewart, “Jimmie Dudicy, Game 
of the Week,” Harry Wismer 
and others. Wrestling direct 
from Dallas Sportatorium and 
the matches from the Interna- 
tioral Amphitheatre, Chicago; 
the Big Fights from Madison 
Square Garden. . . “Greatest 
Fights of the Century.” 

BIG-NAME STARS AND 
SHOWS from CBS and other 
outstanding sources include... 
Arthur Godfrey and His 
Friends, Horace Heidt’s Youth 
Opportunity Show, Fred War- 
ing and His Pennsylvanians, 
Ed Sullivan, “Toast of the 
Town,” Ken Murray, “KRLD- 
TV Playhouse,” Perry Como, 
Faye Emerson, “Airflyte The- 
atre,” “Ford Theatre,” Clifton 
Fadiman, Abe Burrows, Gene 
Autry, Morton Downey, 
“What's My Line.” 

Women’s interest shows pre- 
sent “Variety Fair” with Gerry 
Johnson, “Package from 
Green's (Dress Maker’s Salon), 
Martha McDonald _ Kitchen, 
Look Your Best, Fun With 
Food, Mrs. Herbert Emery’s 
Book Reviews. 


Owners and 
Operators of 


KRLD 


50,000 WATTS 
FULL TIME 
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DALLAS 









FORT WORTH 


The BIGGEST TELEVISION 


MARKET South of St. Louis and 
East of Los Angeles 


Over 75,000 TV 


RECEIVING SETS IN 


DALLAS and FORT WORTH 
KRLD-TV’s Primary Coverage Area 


Dallas and surrounding counties combine to compose the Southwest's 
largest Market Area with more than a MILLION POPULATION within 
KRLD-TV’s primary coverage pattern. Within the 100-mile radius re- 
side more than TWO MILLION, largely urban persons, with top buying 
power. Retail sales for Dallas and Tarrant counties alone add up to 
the staggering total of $1,191,536,000. Television receiving sets in the 
area aré mounting with accelerated speed. According to Broadcasting- 
Telecasting’s last published report there wére 72,000 sets in KRLD-TV’s 
effective coverage area, with the present rate of increase at 5,000 or 
more per month. 


KRLD-TV is the CBS STATION for 
DALLAS and FORT WORTH 
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ann FEET THE STORY... 


How just one 
announcement 
brought... 


FOO 204 


Holsum Bakery reports “Cisco Kid”’ 
is a terrific bread salesman! A 
single offer of ‘‘Cisco Kid’ masks 
stampeded the kids. Although 
these masks were to be distributed 
by dealers, the following day, im- 
patient youngsters stopped Holsum 
trucks that same evening—de- 
manding masks! Next day, the 
entire supply of 10,000 masks was 
distributed! The station reports: 
*“Could have used 40,000!” 


All over the country, the ‘‘Cisco 
Kid"’ is breaking sales records for 
many different products and serv- 
ices. Write, wire, or phone for 
details. 


SENSATIONAL PROMO- 
TION CAMPAIGN — from 
buttons to guns—is breake 


ing traffic records | 
This amazingly successful 
¥,-hour Western adventure 
program js available: 1-2-3 
times per week. Transcribed 
for local and regional spon- 
sorship. 


FREER W / Lew 


Dhat Dedetttin Ss 
—S 


1529 MADISON p 
OAD + ¢ 
NOW . One HOLLYWOOD 


~ a 


Here’s the Sensational 


LOW-PRICED WESTERN 


That Should Be On Your Station! 
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THE NEWSWEEKLY OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Published Weekly by Broadcasting Publications, In 


Executive, Editorial, Advertising and Circulation Offices: 
870 National Press Bidg. 
Washington 4. D. C. Telephone ME 1022 


IN THIS BROADCASTING ... 


Truman Praises Radio-TV as ‘Audible Journalism’... 2 
NBC Plans Agenda For Station Meet ........... 21 
Violent Reactions to FCC Color Decision.......... 23 
Spots Get More Emphasis in Video.............. 23 
In Review—Roosevelt and McBride.............. 24 


NARBA Fate in Balance 
Hoffman-Pauley WOR Bid for Don Lee Accepted.. 25 


District Two Briefed on Plant Protection........... 26 
NAB Boston Meet Told FM Tide Turning........... 26 
WTUX Renewal Denied on Horse Race Policy...... 28 
FCC Reminds Sponsors of Identification........... 28 
Radio Workers Covered in Employment Report.... 29 
Brewster Defends AMA Drive...............0065 31 


TELECASTING starts on page 175 
DEPARTMENTS 


Agency Beat 10 On All Accounts 10 
Aircasters 44 On the Dotted Line. 174 
Allied Arts 52 Open Mike— 

Editorial 50 Anniversary . 65 
FCC Actions 46 Our Respects To 50 
Feature of Week 16 Programs, Promotions 
Front Office 42 Premiums 

New Business 14 Strictly Business 16 

Upcoming 12 





WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS 


SOL TAISHOFF, Editor and Publisher 


EDITORIAL: ART KING, Managing Editor; J. Frank 
Beatty, Rufus Crater, Associate Editors; Fred Fitz- 
eure News Editor; ler Nourse, Jo Hailey, Assist- 
ants to the News Editor. STAFF: David Berlyn, 
Lawrence Christopher, Mary Cross, Tom Hynes, Jo 

Osbon, Ardinelle Williamson. EDITORIAL ASSIST- 
ANTS: Estelle Dobschultz, Kathryn Ann Jones, Pat 
Kowalczyk, Doris Lord, Wilson D. McCarthy, Jean 
D. Statz; Gladys L. Hall, Secretary to the Publisher. 


BUSINESS: MAURY LONG, Business Manager; Win- 
field R. Levi, Assistant Advertising Manager; George 
L. Dant, Adv. Production Manager; Harry Stevens, 
Classified Advertising Manager; Eleanor Schadi, 
Doris Orme, Judy Martin; B. T. Taishoff, Treasurer; 
Irving C. Miller, Auditor and Office Manager; 
Eunice Weston. 


CIRCULATION AND RFADERS' SERVICE: JOHN P. 
COSGROVE, Manager: Elaine Haskell, Grace Motta, 
Lillian Oliver, Allen Riley, Warren Sheets. 


NEW YORK BUREAU 488 Madison Ave., Zone 22, 
PLaza 5-8355; EDITORIAL: Edwin H. James, New 
York Editor; Florence Small, Agency Editor; Pete 
Dickerson, Assistant to New York Editor; Gretchen 
Groff, Martha Koppel. 


Bruce Robertson, Senior Associate Editor. 


ADVERTISING: S. J. PAUL, Advertising Director; 
Eleanor R. Manning. 


iibdeAeibdinend 360 N. Michigan Ave., Zone 1, 
CEntral 6-4115; William L. Thompson, Manager; Jane 
Pinkerton. 


USA §=Taft Building, Hollywood 


and Vine, Zone 28, HEmpstead 8181; David Glick- 
man, West Coast Manager; Ann August. 


TORONTO: 417 Harbour Commission, ELgin 0775; 
James Montagnes. 


BroapcastTInc * Magazine was founded in 1931 by 
Broadcasting Publications Inc., using the title 
BROADCASTING *—The News Magazine of the Fifth 
Estate. Broadcast Advertising * was acquired in 1932 
and Broadcast Reporter in 1933. 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
Copyright 1950 by Broadcasting Publications, Inc 





Subscription Price: $7.00 Per Year, 25c Per Copy 
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This is a ladle of molten steel. It is a handy thing 
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to have around in peace or war...a slight change 
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car is ready to become a tank. or a gun or a ship. 
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This ladle is in an American steel mill, but an 
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Iron Curtain ladle would look much the same. We 
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have more steel mills in America than there are 
, anywhere else, but the difference between the U.S. 


and the Reds is not in equipment. It is in ideas. 


Communists, socialists and even our own “‘social- 


planners” miss the whole secret of real industrial 





production. Yet, the smallest businessman in the 


‘RELY wis? BM 


tiniest factory in America knows how it is done... 
Hustle is the word. Turn Americans loose to com- 
pete and they roll up production totals that stagger 
the world. The steel business is an example. Com- 
petition has made it big and strong and husky... 
handy to have around right now, because it can 


outproduce Russia and her satellites 3 to 1. 


COMPARISON OF STEEL CAPACITY 
U.S. She 5 , 
100,000,000 NET TONS ; A 


Iron Curtain countries 
33,000,000 NET TONS 






AMERICA'S STEEL IinDuSTRY 
Srecitil Grid STE nok Fron 


More than 200 companies make up the free 










ond independent steel industry of America. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE + 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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= for fun, look mow at the “Weather in Other Cities” section 
of your newspaper. How are those varying conditions affecting 
consumers’ buying impulses . . . and the “sell” you put into 


your commercials? 


As many leading agencies know, “Spot Radio may be more trouble 
and work, but it’s a lot more effective.’” May we tell you the steps 


F&P takes to reduce the trouble and increase the effectiveness? 


IKREE & Peters, INC. 


Pioneer Radio and Television Station Representatwes 


Since 1932 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DETROIT FT. WORTH HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO 













































noPEORIA ... ann SAN ANTONIO? 


EAST, SOUTHEAST 


WBZ-WBZA Boston-Springfield NBC 50,000 
WGR Buffalo CBS 5,000 
WMCA New York IND. 5,000 
KYW Philadelphia NBC 50,000 
KDKA Pittsburgh NBC 50,000 
WFBL Syracuse CBS 5,000 
WCSC Charleston,S.C. CBS 5,000 
WIS Columbia, S. C. NBC 5,000 
WGH Norfolk ABC 5,000 
WPTF Raleigh NBC 50,000 
WDBJ Roanoke CBS 5,000 


MIDWEST, SOUTHWEST 


WHO Des Moines NBC 50,000 
WOC Davenport NBC 5,000 
WDSM Duluth-Superior ABC 5,000 
WDAY Fargo NBC 5,000 
WOowWwo Fort Wayne NBC 10,000 
WISH Indianapolis ABC 5,000 
KMBC-KFRM Kansas City CBS 5,000 
WAVE Louisville NBC 5,000 
WTCN Minneapolis-St. Paul ABC 5,000 
KFAB Omaha CBS 50,000 
WMBD Peoria CBS 5,000 
KSD St. Louis NBC 5,000 
KFDM Beaumont = ~ ABC 5,000 
KRIS Corpus Christi NBC 1,000 
WBAP Ft. Worth-Dallas NBC-ABC 50,000 
KX YZ Houston ABC 5,000 
KTSA San Antonio CBS 5,000 


MOUNTAIN AND WEST 


KOB Albuquerque NBC 50,000 
KDSH Boise CBS 5,000 
KVOD Denver ABC 5,000 
KGMB-KHBC Honolulu-Hilo CBS 5,000 
KEX Portland, Ore. ABC 50,000 


KIRO 


Seattle CBS 














































“Come on in - - the company’s fine!’ Look over 
this partial list of our clients and you'll see why 


you, too, should investigate our low cost coverage. 


Anacin 

Chevrolet 

General Elec. Supply Co. 
Johnson's Wax 

Kirby Vacuum Cleaners 
Loew’s Theatres 


RCA Victor 
RKO Palace 
Sealtest Milk 
Sears Roebuck 
TWA 

Yellow Cab 


night and 


| les Wo 
LOW COST COVERAGE 


serving Ohio's WD 


Ist market 
Cleveland 


24-hours 
a day jm '260 kc. 9000 w. 


Represent 
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ARY POLOSON named timebuyer at Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Was assistant in department. 
EGGLESTON, C. E. Hooper, N. Y. 


Chicago. 


EMERSON FOOTE, president Foote, Cone & Belding, N. Y., 







Succeeded by LAURA 


resigns, JO 


Has been inactive due to illness since last spring. DON BELDING, pres. §  ; 


ident West Coast office, will continue to oversee N. Y. operations as he 
has done during Mr. Foote’s leave of absence. 
chairman of board, will continue to operate Chicago office. 


FAIRFAX M. CONE® w 


WILLIAM J. WATTS, Cecil & Presbrey, N. Y., to media department § to 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, N. Y. 


MARY O’BRIEN, spacebuyer, David S. Hillman Inc., L. A., named radio. N. 
TV timebuyer replacing LEONA D’AMBRY, resigned. JE 


THURMAN L. BARNARD, vice president and director Compton Adyv,, L 


N. Y., elected executive vice president. With agency since December 1945, 





FREDERICK C. ADAMS, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; RICHARD DP, * 
FARRELL, Transradio Inc., and JOHN M. POOLE, Phila. freelance copy- 
JA 
to 





a 
N 1930 a successful Wall Street 
broker advised Dan _ Rivkin’s 
relatives to get him out of 
radio advertising at once, it was 
nothing but “a novelty that would 
disappear in a few months ...a 
ridiculous thing . ..a racket... 


people wouldn’t stand for adver- 
tising messages invading the pri- 
vacy of their homes.” Dan Rivkin 
didn’t take the advice. 

Dan was born in Hartford, Conn., 
in the 


Aug. 2, 1899. He served 
first World War, en- 
listing at the age of 
17. He returned from 
overseas in 1919 and 
entered the mail 
order field where he 
remained for 10 
years, with a brief 
sortie in real estate. 
In 1929 the Dan 
Rivkin Advertising 
Agency was formed 
in Philadelphia. 
The agency is 
unique in that it 
boasts of its “small- 
ness” in an age that 
has become accus- 
tomed to “the larg- 


est of its kind” 
braggadocio. Dan 
operates from one 


small office without any staff. Out- 
side artists and script writers are 
used as needed. This low overhead 
enables a successful operation for 
clients with limited budgets. Fre- 
quently clients are surprised by 
Dan Rivkin’s recommendation that 
they decrease rather than increase 
their budget. 


on all accounts |? 





DAN 


BROADCASTING @ 


About half of all the Rivkin M 
accounts are radio advertisers— la 


several using radio exclusively with > m 
great success. These accounts are 
primarily local and include Berg® y 
Brothers Clothing, Ford Optical B® ¢@ 
Co., John Kohler Clothing, Rich- 
ards Clothes, Royal Shoe Stores, JA 
Schulte Optical Co., and Spiro’s § q, 
Ladies Apparel. The commercials, 
mostly transcribed announcements, 
usually are one-minute or twenty- 
second spots. “In spite of television, 
radio continues to 
click for these 
clients,” according to 
Dan. 

During World 
War II Dan had a 
share in the volun- 
tary war efforts of 
individual agencies, 
Immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, adver- 
tising men through: 
out the country were 
approached by Wash- 
ington officials te 
put out much needed F 
war effort publicity 
until such time as 
the government was 
better organized to 
produce its own 
Dan stepped forward 
at once and with the cooperation 
of clients who gave free air time § ¢ 
supplied broadcasts of patriotit 
messages and discussions. 

No amazing success stories ap 
pear in Dan’s history in the adver- 
tising field. He does not offer his 
clients a “message” that will sweep 

(Continued on page 52) 
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D writer, to Kenyon & Eckhardt, N. Y., in copy department. 

eDonald, 

LAURA TAYLOR STRAWN, California Novel-Art, S. F., to research depart- 
~ ment Foote, Cone & Belding, S. F. 


resigns, § JOSEPH J. TOMASSI, Woodard & Fris, Albany, N. Y., to executive 
NG, pres- § staff American Assn. of Adv. Agencies, N. Y., to assist Kenneth Godfrey, 
ns as he senior executive in charge media operations and research. Replaces 
- CONE, WILLIAM McNAMEE, to active duty with Navy. 


MARIANN ANDERSON, KRON-TV San Francisco program department, 
partment § to L. C. Cole Co., S. F. 


E. TAYLOR WERTHEIM, vice president Yates, Wertheim & Babcock, 
N. Y., forms new agency, Wertheim & Breig, N. Y. and Phila., with 
JEAN H. BREIG, manager Phila. office. 


ed radio- 


LAWRENCE E. KELLEY to West-Marquis Inc., Long Beach, Calif., as 


= pc account executive. 

DUANE BOGIE to Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, as producer of 
HARD D.§ video shows and commercials from director WNBQ (TV) same city. 
nee copy- 


JACK L. BRUMBACK, radio-TV network representative for ABC in S. F., 
to Goldthwaite-Smith Adv., S. F. 


JOHN S. CROSBIE, general manager Canadian Advertising Agency, 
Montreal, to senior executive J. Walter Thompson Co., Toronto. 


AVIS PHILBROOK, time and spacebuyer, W. Earl Bothwell Inc., Holly- 
wood, to Biow Co., same city, in similar capacity. 


1e =Rivkin M. E. (Bob) HARRISON, account executive Adolph L. Bloch Adv., Port- 
ertisers— land, Ore., to Mac Wilkins, Cole & Weber, same city, as production 
‘ively with § manager. PHYLLIS KOHLMEIR to assistant in production department. 
counts are § 

lude Berg § MARY GRINNAN transfers from production staff, Brisacher, Wheeler 
d Optical B® & Staff, L. A., to media director replacing LEE TODD, resigned. 

ing, Rich- 


oe Stores, JAMES A. McGARRY, assistant to president of BBDO, N. Y., named 


id Spiro’s § chairman radio committee 1950-51 N. Y. campaign of Arthritis & Rheuma- 
mmercials, § tism Foundation. 

ancements, 

or twenty: i EARLE J. DUMONT, Walter McCreery Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif., to 
television, rere : é ? ’ ” 
dean a . 8. Anderson Co. Adv., L. A., which moves to larger offices at 7321 


r these 
ecording to 


Beverly Blvd. Phone: Webster 7296. 





World 
Dan had a 
the volun- 
efforts of 
| agencies, 
ely after 
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yuntry were 
od by Wash- 
officials to 
1uch needed F 
rt publicity 
*h time as 
rnment was 
rganized to 

its own 
ped forward 
cooperation 
ee air time, CATCHING up on 1950’s advertising scene at the recent Central Council 
f patriotic B meeting of the American Assn. of Advertising Agencies in Chicago are 
ns. (l to r): Louis N. Brockway, executive vice president, Young & Rubicam, New 
stories ap & York; Hugh Davis, executive vice president, and Fairfax Cone, board chair- 
the adver: § ™an, Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago; Clarence Goshorn, board chairman, 
ot offer his § Benton & Bowles, New York, and Jerry Stolzoff, vice president, Cramer- 
t will sweep f Krosselt, Milwaukee. All of those pictured, except Mr. Cone, appeared on 
ge 52) a TV panel conducted by Mr. Goshorn. 
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Great Show 
2 Starting _ 


“Hollywood Matinee’ 





Monday thru Friday - 2to 3 PM 


A full-length feature film each afternoon for the 
housewife, offering suspense, thrilling love stories, 
delightful comedy, tuneful musicals. One minute 
participations available to advertisers between 
the “acts.” The same show— the same films—that 
have proved a sensation in afternoon program- 
ming in other major markets! 


Plus 


“The Modern Woman’ 








the: 


th Crane 


—a smart, highly viewable half hour for the housewife. 
Tips on how to save money, time, work and worry ... 
demonstrations of latest techniques in homemaking, new 
devices fashion, top personalities in current affairs. Ad- 
vertisers’ products to be completely demonstrated by 
one of tv’s most successful sales personalities—Ruth 
Crane. assisted by popular Jackson Weaver. 


Monday thru Friday — 3 to 3:30 PM 
Call ABC Spot Sales for availabilities 





Congratulations to BROADCASTING on 


twenty years of constructive service to the 
broadcasting industry! 





=== WMAL-TV = 


THE EVENING STAR STATIONS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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NAB District Meetings 


Oct. 26-27: Dist. 6, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans. 


Nov. 2-3: Dist. 4, Williamsburg Inn and 
Lodge, Williamsburg, Va. 


Nov. 9-10: Dist. 5, Ansley Hotel, At- 
lanta. 

















Oct. 16-20: Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers annual con- 
vention, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 


Oct. 17-18: NAB Board BAB Com- 
mittee, BAB Hdaqrs., New York. 


Oct. 18-19: Kentucky Broadcasters 
Assn., Chesmotel Lodge, Hopkins- : 
ville, Ky. Fi “J 

Oct. 18-20: Board of Directors, Cana- < e et " 
dian Assn. of Broadcasters, Mount SENTINEL of radio and television as potential means of Saudek, ABC vice president and president of REC; Frank 


Royal Hotel, Montreal. warning and aiding the American people in the event White, MBS president. Standing, John Karol, sales man. 
ag ey Ry fr of atomic attack was aired at the Radio Executives Club ager of CBS and past president of REC; Seymour Siegel, 
Amarillo, Tex. luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Oct. 5. Gen. director, WNYC New York; Ralph Weil, general manager, 
Oct. 23-24: NAB AM Radio Committee, Lucius D. Clay, chairman of New York State Civil Defense WOV New York, REC vice president; William S. Hedges, 
NAB — Washington. Commission, delivered the key address before prominent NBC vice president; Mark Woods, ABC vice chairman of | 
Oe ke Maas Dick bee network officials. L. to r: Seated, Comdr. Mortimer W. the board; Edgar Kobak, part owner of WTWA Thomson, 
ern Pines, N. C. Loewi, director, DuMont TV Network; Gen. Clay; Robert Ga.; Joseph H. Ream, CBS executive vice president. 


Oct. 26-28: Audio Engineering Society = a mil a ree seein ss os 
Audio Fair, Hotel New Yorker, New 




























York , : as 
7 Kansas City Section, second annual Nov. 15-17: NAB Board, NAB Hdars., ° 
Oct. 29-31: National Assn. of Educa- Regional Papers Conference, Presi- Washington. John Jefferson Injured 
tional Broadcasters Convention, U. of dent Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. : 
Kentucky, Lexington. Nov. 9-10: Ohio Assn. of Broadcasters NOV: 15-25: Inter-American Assn, of JOHN JEFFERSON, CBS corre. 
Oct. 29-Nov. 4: National Radio & Tele- meeting, Columbus. Broadcasters Second General al spondent, has been listed 3 i 
vision Week. - -~ aanie i ili sembly, Sao Paulo, Brazil. S} , s Sted as In- 
“=. ore ‘: ae Eek: ‘Assn, ‘waiiiien’ Lessing. Foadcasters Nov. 16: AAAA Michigan council meet- Jured in a plane crash Oct. 12 in 
ssn. and Institute o io Engi- i i — ‘ a sce, Seen 
neers, Hotel. Syracuse, Syracuse, Nov. 10-11: Michigan Assn. of Broad- ing, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Japan. The Air Force reported 
. ¥. : casters, Hotel Olds, Lansing. = —- ~ some: —_ of pe that the plane crashed while at. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 1: AAAA Eastern Confer- Nov. 15: House Ways & Means Com- ews Wirectors Convention, tote . i ie a : : : 
ance, oczevelt Motel, How York. csttiniy Aina. aan , id Profite Tax, Sherman, Chicago. tempting a pre-dawn landing at an 
Nov. 3-4: Institute of Radio Engineers New House Office Bldg., Washington. Nov. 27: Congress resumes. air base in southern Japan. 





w-i-N-D FIRST IN CHICAGO 
OUT-OF-HOME AUDIENCE 


tL 


| ian JULY- AUGUST, 1950 


6 a.m. - Midnight 7 Days a Week 


$73.88" 
25.2% W5% WIS = BOR 9K BI 2.2% 


* 
$24.65 $78.65" 


$56.25" 
$33.10* 
$12.10* 
$9.60* 
|wino| IND. B NET. C NET. D 


*Average Minimum Cost of Announcements 
SOURCES: Pulse of Chicago Out-of-Home Survey and Standard Rate and Data 











KATZ AGENCY, INC. 


SALES DEPARTMENT * 400 WN. MICHIGAN AVE. e CHICAGO 11, WLINOIS 7 WHitehall 4-2170 REPRESENTATIVES 
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WICH Helps Shawano Evening Leader 
Reach The Northeastern Wisconsin Market 


WTCH serves more than 150,000 families in northeastern 
Wisconsin. It is a 1000 watt daytime station operated in 
conjunction with the Shawano Evening Leader, Shawano, 
Wisconsin. The 240 foot Truscon Tower with 52 x 48 
Truscon Ground Screen assures an excellent signal. 


“We are very well satisfied with our Truscon Radio 
Tower” says WTCH Manager, D. W. Hodgins. “Recently 
the tower withstood 80-mile-an-hour winds with no 
damage and no loss of operation. It has also withstood 
heavy sleet storms and other adverse weather conditions 
which we in northern Wisconsin experience, especially 
in the winter.” 


Truscon Radio Towers have a world-wide reputation for 
“staying in business” under all types of topographical and 
meteorological conditions. Each installation is engineered 
to the particular requirements of the job. 


Whether you’re planning in terms of AM, FM, or TV, 
call or write your nearest Truscon district office. Capable 
technicians will work with you in selecting location and 
type of tower—guyed or self-supporting, uniform or 
tapered cross-section, tall or small—which best will serve 
you and your audience. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 






TRUSCON | 


SELF-SUPPORTING _ FS FR _ 


nares TOWERS 
CROSS SECTION GUYED 


TRUSCON COPPER MESH GROUND SCREEN 
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DIAL THIS NUMBER 
TO REACH THE RICH, 
NEW ORLEANS MARKET! 


Ch © Available 
for Spot 
Participation 





@ There’s certainly nothing ‘‘phone-y” 

about the results sponsors get from this 
radio "number". Every afternoon for 
25 minutes, versatile OLLIE CAIN asks 
the questions—correct answers by the 
listeners earn valuable prizes. Better get 


details right away! 








@ Write, wire 
or phone your 


JOHN BLAIR Man! 
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local TV, local radio programs and spot announcements to supple. 

ment its fall campaign. Company has bought radio programs in 17 
markets while 3,575 spot announcements are being used in 19 cities. TY 
spots are sponsored in Washington, Phila., Chicago and Detroit. Agency: 
Morey, Humm & Johnstone Inc., N. Y. 


Meal TV REFINING Co. (Super Power Sinclair gasoline), using 


FLINCO Inc., Salt Lake City (motor oils, gasoline, tires, etc.), appoints 7 
Ross Jurney & Assoc. to direct advertising. Wilby M. Durham, account 
executive, buying quarter-hour strips on Intermountain Network stations, 


TELEVISION INSTALLATION SERVICE Assn. (service companies), 
names Marvin Gordon & Assoc., Chicago, to direct advertising and pro. 
motion. Plans for all media being formulated. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & Co., N. Y. (Arrow menswear), planning TY 
spots in 10 key cities to begin after first of year. Agency: Young é 
Rubicam, N. Y. 


TEXSUN CITRUS EXCHANGE, Weslaco, Tex., names Tracy-Locke Co,, 
Dallas, to direct advertising. Radio may be used. 


PHILIP MORRIS, (cigarettes), expanding TV spots from 23 markets to 
42 markets starting this month. Spots are one-minute films and station 
breaks. Agency: Biow Co., N. Y. 


SMOKED FISH Co., S. F., appoints Ad Fried, Oakland. TV will be used, 


ASHER Bros., N. Y. (Scotty Pops candy), names Manhattan Adv. to 
direct TV and other advertising. , 


EGGO FOOD PRODUCTS, San Jose, appoints Benet Hanau & Assoe, | 
same city. Radio will be used. 


Network fccounts eee 


P. LORILLARD & Co. (Old Gold cigarettes) to sponsor second segment 
Queen for a Day, MBS, 11:45-12 p.m., EST, Mon.-Fri., effective Jan. 1 
Agency: Lennen & Mitchell, N. Y. 


PABST SALES CO., Chicago (Pabst beer, ale), sponsoring Internationa 
Boxing Commission bouts on CBS, Wed., 10 p.m., in addition to spon 
sorship IBC matches over CBS-TV. Agency: Warwick & Legler, N. Y 


ROMA WINE Co., S. F., signs for sponsorship Party Time at Club Rom 
half-hour variety TV program, on approximately 30 NBC-TV stations 
Show, produced and emceed by Ben Alexander, is first network TV shov 
to be created in S. F. Willat & Diner, S. F., will film program for dis 
tribution by NBC-TV, N. Y. Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding, S. F. 


Aidpeoyale eee 


HARVEY M. BOND, advertising manager Helbros Watch Co., N. Y., tt 
Benrus Watch Co., N. Y., as advertising manager. 


HERBERT C. CLARIDGE, vice president Salada Tea Co., Boston, electei 
president Tea Assn. of U.S.A., succeeding retired ROBERT B. SMALL 
WOOD, president Lipton Tea Co., who became chairman of Tea Count! 


ROBERT R. MATHEWS, vice president of American Express Co., # 
General Foods in new position of assistant director of advertising. WIL 
LARD P. BROWN Jr., assistant to HOWARD CHAPIN, director of adver 
tising, becomes assistant to CHARLES G. MORTIMER Jr., vice presidet! 
in charge of marketing. RICHARD WHIDDEN, assistant to divisil 
manager personnel department, becomes assistant to Mr. Chapin. 
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a & Assoc, | line-up of star-studded NBC Network shows. . 
maintaining, at the same time, the traditional 
Westinghouse local programming that has put WOWO 
way out front in ratings for both Fort Wayne 

-_——— itself and a 49-county BMB area. 
For a better-than-ever buy in coverage of this nch market, 
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Ludlams Lodge 


We call it “Sportsmen’s 
Lodge,’ 
the sportsmen’s listening 
post at 5:00 each Saturday 
afternoon. It’s an authorita- 


‘ 


a regular niche on 


tive program of hunting, 
fishing, resort and travel 
information reported by 
WRC’s Outdoor Editor, 
Kennedy Ludlam. 


Ken Ludlam’s easy, wise- 
ly paced half hour includes 
late hunting and fishing 


news, supported by last 
minute long distance 
‘phone reports — they’re 


standard outdoor bulletins 
for all outdoor men and 
women. 


“Sportsmen’s Lodge” 


may well become your 
sales avenue to this busy 
and wealthy sports market. 
Call WRC or National Spot 


Sales. 


5:00 - 5:30 PM 


EVERY SATURDAY 





ANY 


= 
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» R32 My, 
Cw 
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— 
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Working on plans are (Il to r): Seated, Norman Sharfman, Sharfman 

Jewelers; Mr. Brown; A. H. Elliott, W. T. Grant Co.; standing, Fred 

Christmas, Kennedy’s Men’s Store; Sherwin T. Borden, Sears & Roe- 
buck, and Mr. Krueger. 


IT MAY be free advertising for 
some non-advertisers, but WTAG 
Worcester’s new year-round re- 
tailer-public service campaign is 
rock-ribbed business-wise. 

When the station management 
restudied the local market scene 
this fail, it noted that many shop- 
pers leave the hometown to seek 
“buys” elsewhere—usually in Bos- 
ton, 40 miles away and for some 





* 


in the WTAG area, only 20 miles 
distant. An estimated half-million 
people live in the retail area. 
The station’s answer is a round- 
the-clock, round-the-calendar pro- 
motion with an estimated 8,000 
spots to be aired during the year. 
It’s aimed at those Worcester 
County residents who feel that 
selection and quality of “big city” 
(Continued on page 34) 
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EDDY ALLEN 


RYING to sell something new 
Ts the selling field is a hard 
nut to crack. That’s the prob- 
lem licked by Budget Pack Inc., 


. 


Los Angeles, armed with radio in 
one pocket and Eddy Allen, general 
manager of its sales department, 
in the other. 

Ever since Eddy joined the firm 
as a salesman in 1933, Budget Pack 
has been aggressive, waging one 
battle after another to promote its 
cellophane package as the commod- 
ity most likely to sell goods from 
the grocer’s shelf. When radio en- 
tered the picture during World 
War II, Budget Pack had a new 
and different problem—that of re- 
plenishing an already scarce mate- 
rial in the grocery store. 

It was one of those moments in 
radio history when the medium 
outsold its usefulness. 

As the man who helped engineer 
Budget Pack’s sales success, Eddy 
Allen also is an individual with a 
personal history which could match 
Horatio Alger in the best of tra- 
dition. 

Born in New York City, Eddy 

(Continued on page 34) 
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a fellow wrote a song... 
it went 
ae 


something like 


“The longest way round 


is the sweetest way 


home” 


That’s alright for certain 





cases . . . (we know about 
the birds and the bees, 


too) | 


but... 


in radio, it’s a little dif. 
ferent. | 


To get the most out of | 


your advertising dollar, | 





the shortest and quickest 
way into the prospective 
buyers’ home is, by far, 
the ‘‘sweetest” way to the 


advertiser. 


In the rich Wyoming Val- 
ley Market WBRE is a 
sure bet to do the best job 
for you. 


It is definitely 

the 
FIRST station 
in Pennsylvania’s 


FOURTH | 


largest marketing area. 





AFFILIATE 


A F | 
M M! 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
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SOLD ON BILL MAYER 
... both listeners and 
Watkins Furniture 
Company of Cleveland! 
Watkins says that Mayer’s 
sincere presentation has 
helped in direct sales and 
in doing an institutional 
job of selling their stores. 
Watkins has just signed 
Bill to a new daily quarter- 
hour period in addition 
to their two-year-old 
morning segment. This 
is the result of sales re- 
sults through WGAR. 


PROMOTION ON THE RIGHT 
TRACK! More than 800 persons boarded 
a WGAR-sponsored special train to the 
Ohio State Fair at Columbus. They were 
entertained en route by WGAR personal- 
ities and were given conducted tours to 
the exhibits. When those who attended 
think of good times... they think now 
of WGAR. Wise timebuyers do likewise! 


the SPOT for SPOT RADIO 


Write for helpful radio presentation: “A Six Billion Dollar Picture”. 


SWING SHIFT IS BACK... 
and more and more listeners 
are shifting to Morgan’s 
Musical Inn...where genial 
proprietor, Hal Morgan, 
does the unusual. This late 
evening show is now avail- 
able for sponsorship. For 
sales results, ask about the 
Hal MorganShow onWGAR 
and get into the swing! 





MAX ROSENBLUM ... “daddy of the 
sandlots”... organized the Cleveland 
Baseball Federation which provides 
— equipment and medical aid for 
the city’s youngsters. His proteges 
have reached the top in many fields. 
He is founder of Rosenblum’s...a 
department store now in its 40th year 

. and one of WGAR’s oldest ad- 
vertisers. Pictured here is Ted Boynton 
of WGAR and Mr. Rosenblum signing 
his 16th yearly renewal! 


RADIO ... AMERICA’S GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
WGAR...Cleveland...50,000 watts...CBS ° Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Company 
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The meaning of 





“RADIO HEADQUARTERS” 


HE activities of the RCA Victor or- 

ganization are not confined to the 
manufacture and sale of radio receivers, 
but are diversified in every branch of the 
radio broadcasting and radio entertain- 
ment field. Aside from the fact that 
more millions of listeners are today en- 
joying their radio programs and their 
phonograph selections through the me- 
dium of equipment bearing the famous 
RCA seal and the familiar Victor trade- 
mark than through any other medium, 
the RCA Victor organization has de- 


veloped and has furnished the nation 
with the finest in Broadcast Transmit- 
ters, Power Radiotrons, and associated 
equipment to originate the programs 
which create and sustain “listener in- 
terest.” 


Add to this the fact that the world’s 
greatest library of recorded selections 
has been compiled and is being main- 
tained by this same organization, both for 
broadcasting and for home entertain- 


ment purposes,—that this same organi: 
zation has produced recording equip: 
ment for the home, is equipping the na 
tion’s schools, hotels, apartments, hos. 
pitals, and other institutions with Cen 
tralized Radio Systems, and is cautiously 
leading the way to practical Television 
minus ballyhoo in the best equipped 
radio research laboratory and with the 
best engineering talent available,—and 
you will begin to grasp an idea of the 
magnitude of the industry which is con 
centrated at 


RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Camden, N. J. 


October 15, 1931 e 
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@ There’s an RCA Broadcast Equipment Specialist 
ready to aid you with your problems. Get in 
touch with him at the RCA office nearest you. 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
36 West 49th Street 
Telephone: Circle 6-4030 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
718 Keith Building 
Telephone: Cherry 1-3450 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
666 N. Lake Shore Drive 
Telephone: Delaware 7-0700 








Telecasting 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
522-533 Forsyth Building 
Forsyth and Luckie Sts., N. W. 
Telephone: Walnut 5946 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
1907-11 McKinney Avenue 
Telephone: Riverside 1371, 72, 73 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
1560 N. Vine Street 
Telephone: Hollywood 9-2154 


BROADCAST EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, N. J. 


fn Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


In 


SA 


Telephone: Hemlock 1-8300 


N FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 


1355 Market Street 


KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


221 West 18th Street 
Telephone: Victor 6410 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


1625 K St., N. W. 
Telephone: District 1260 
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You get a lot for a little* 


IN BALTIMORE 


SEE YOUR HEADLEY-REED MAN TODAY FOR THE WHOLE W-I-T-H STORY 


* MORE FAMILIES-PER-DOLLAR THAN ANY OTHER RADIO OR TV STATION IN BALTIMORE 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN, just 
prior to his departure for his 
Pacific rendezvous with Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, reiterat- 
ed his faith in a free Amer- 
ican radio, on equal footing 
with the press. 

In a letter to BROADCAST- 
ING-TELECASTING on the occa- 
sion of the beginning of its 
20th year of publication, the Chief 
Executive described both radio and 
television as the media that con- 
stitute “audible journalism.” The 
letter, to Sol Taishoff, editor and 
publisher, urged the continued es- 
pousal of “free, competitive radio 
institutions in the’ established 
American tradition.” 

[Full text of letter is reproduced 
as the frontispiece of “Two Ex- 
citing Decades” special section of 
this issue which begins on page 59]. 

It was the second time since his 
assumption of the Presidency more 
than five years ago, that Mr. Tru- 
man paid tribute to radio. Like his 
radio-minded predecessor, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, he underscored 
radio’s importance to the national 
welfare and its indispensability to 
our free democratic institutions. 


Hoover Lauds Radio 


Former President Herbert 
Hoover, the only living ex-Chief 
Executive, also commended radio 
for its progress as “a mighty en- 
tertainment and moral force” in a 
letter to BROADCASTING-TELECAST- 
ING commemorating the anniver- 
sary. He was President when 
BROADCASTING was founded in 1931, 
and he too recognized in those days 
that our American Plan “has pre- 
served free speech in this country.” 
(Mr. Hoover’s letter is reproduced 
on page 63]. 

From others in public life and 
in industry BROADCASTING-TELE- 
CASTING received letters ushering 
the magazine into its third decade. 
They appear in the “Two Exciting 
Decades” section, which also pre- 
sents a running story, with con- 
temporary art, of broadcasting 
events since 1931. 

In his Oct. 11 letter, written just 
Prior to enplaning for Missouri 
and thence to the Pacific, Mr. Tru- 
man recalled that five years ago 
he had written BROADCASTING-TEL- 
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ing “audible journalism” 


to meet with Gen. MacArthur. 


* * 


ECASTING, admonishing that radio, 
with the press, “must give inspired 
leadership and lend its facilities to 
making more intimate and work- 


An 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Presi- 
dent Truman signed a letter salut- 
and 
BROADCASTING-TELECASTING as it be- 
gins its 20th year, he was waving 
goodbye from National Airport. He 
left Washington Wednesday on the 
first leg of a flight to mid-Pacific 
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able the relationship between the 
people and government.” Then he 
said those observations are “just 
as valid today as we resist the 


enemies of democracy and liberty.” 

The letter of July 3, 1945, was 
prompted by radio’s 25th 
versary. 


anni- 


“American radio is in good 
hands,” the Chief Executive then 
wrote. “. .. The American system 


has worked and must keep work- 
ing. Regulation by natural forces 
of competition, even with obvious 
concomitant shortcomings, is to be 
preferred over rigid governmental 
regulation of a medium that by 
its very nature must be maintained 
as free as the press.” 
Roosevelt Cites Faith 

On June 17, 1935—two years 
after he entered the White House 
to become the first Chief Executive 
to use radio as the means of bring- 
ing government to the people via 
the “Fireside Chat” — President 
Roosevelt pronounced his faith in 
American radio. In a letter to 
BROADCASTING preceding the 13th 
annual NAB convention, he said: 

Radio continues to play an 
increasingly important role in 
our daily life. Radio broadcast- 
ing has contributed much to the 
cause of national recovery. 

I have previously expressed 
my very great faith in the Amer- 
ican system of broadcasting. Re- 
cent events have increased rather 
than diminished that faith. Cen- 
sorship has not and cannot invade 
the ether lanes. It is not the 
American way. 

A year later—on June 16, 1936— 

Mr. Roosevelt first indicated his 
approval of radio on a parity with 


the press. This letter, wishing 
broadcasters a successful 14th an- 
(Continued on page 32) 





NBC POLISHES AGENDA 


NBC EXECUTIVES last week put 
the finishing touches on an agenda 
they hope will dazzle the some 400 
representatives of affiliated radio 
and television stations convening 
this week for the network’s annual 
convention at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

There will be plenty to talk about 
and plenty to see. 

Among other surprises that net- 
work chieftains have been trying 
to save for unveiling before the 
affiliates are at least two top exec- 
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utive appointments. 

In his speech to the stations 
Joseph H. McConnell, NBC presi- 
dent, is expected to announce the 
elevation of William F. Brooks, 
vice president in charge of news, 
special events and _ international 
relations, to the staff-level post of 
vice president in charge of public 
relations [CLOSED CIRCUIT, Oct. 9]. 

Mr. McConnell also reportedly is 
prepared to announce a successor 
to Easton C. Woolley, NBC direc- 
tor of AM station relations, who 


For Stations Meet 





resigned several weeks ago to join 
KDYL-AM-FM-TV Salt Lake City 
executive vice president and 
board member. 

Carleton D. Smith, director of 
television operations, was authori- 
tatively reported to have been 
picked for the radio station rela- 
tions job. 

Mr. Smith moved to New York 
headquarters as television opera- 
tions chief several years ago after 

(Continued on 


as 


page 22 
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NBC Polishes Agenda 


(Continued from page 21) 
serving in the network’s Washing- 
ton offices. 

There was speculation that Mr. 
MeConnell would also announce the 
appointment of John Herbert, for- 
mer Hearst magazine and news- 
paper executive who joined NBC 
as assistant to the president re- 
cently, as chief of radio network 
sales, replacing Harry C. Kopf, 
vice president in charge of radio 
network sales, who reportedly is 
slated to head KNBC San Fran- 
cisco, NBC owned - and - operated 
station. 

John K. Elwood’s retirement as 
general manager of KNBC has al- 
ready been announced. 

Tentative agenda of the three- 
day meeting is: 

Wednesday, Oct. 18: Welcoming 
address by Niles Trammell, NBC 
chairman of the board; remarks 
by President McConnell; report of 
the Stations Planning & Advisory 
Committee by Chairman Clair Mc- 
Collough, president and general 
manager of the Steinman stations; 
report on AM by Charles R. Denny, 
NBC executive vice president; re- 
port on AM sales by Harry C. Kopf, 
NBC vice president in charge of 
radio network sales; report on radio 
programs by Charles C. Barry, vice 
president in charge of radio pro- 
grams. Mr. Brooks, in his present 
capacity as chief of the department, 
will report on news. 

TV Sessions Set 

Thursday will be devoted to tele- 
vision. The session will begin with 
an address by $ylvester L. (Pat) 
Weaver Jr., vice president in charge 
of television, and will include a re- 
port on production by Frederic W. 
Wile, director of television produc- 
tion; report on facilities by Mr. 
Smith; report on sales by George 
H. Frey, director of television sales, 
and a report on the economics of 
television by Edward D. Madden, 
vice president. 

Much of the television discussion 
is certain to be devoted to the recent 
FCC proposed rule to govern the 
amount of time TV stations may 
take from any one network [BROAD- 
CASTING, Oct. 9]. It is considered 
likely that plans developed by NBC 
and its TV affiliates at the Green- 
brier meeting will form the basis of 
its action against the FCC’s pro- 
posed rule. 

The network already has an- 
nounced it will vigorously oppose 
such a rule, and it undoubtedly will 
endeavor at the Greenbrier meet- 
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“Well, that’s one car 


ing to line up station support for 
its position. 

The Friday morning session will 
be confined to affiliates, with Mr. 
McCollough presiding. After lunch 
Friday NBC executives will join 
the station men for discussion of 
points brought up at the morning 
session. 

A full schedule of entertainment 
has been arranged. Norman Black- 
burn, television production chief in 
Hollywood, has been at New York 
headquarters lining up talent for 
what is intended to be the biggest 
show NBC ever presented at an 
affiliates convention. 

Last year when NBC affiliates 
met at the Greenbrier, the only 
entertainment imported for the 
occasion performed at a banquet 
on the last night of the three-day 
meeting. This year there will be a 
production every night. 


Stars To Entertain 


The full lineup of the stars who 
will appear this week was not avail- 
able as this story went to press, 
but it was known that Mr. Black- 
burn would fly the chorus line from 
New York’s plush Copacabana to 
the Greenbrier to take the affiliates’ 
minds off other figures. 

Dinah Shore reportedly was set 
to entertain, and a host of stars 
under contract to the network are 
expected to be on hand. 


About 500 NBC executives and 
representatives of NBC stations 
are expected to attend. 





Mr. Smith 


where they weren’t listening to their radio!’ 
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CBS STOCK 


Color Okay Spurts Prices 


CBS PRICES on the New York 
Stock Exchange have spurted since 
reports first were circulated that 
the CBS color system might be 
picked by the FCC. 

The week of Aug. 21 CBS A and 
B stock were fluctuating around 
the 28% mark. On Aug. 29, day 
after reports were published spec- 
ulating that CBS might get the 


nod [CLOSED CirRcuIT, Aug. 28] 
the CBS Class A shares closed 
1% points above their closing 


price of the day before, and Class 
B shares were up 2. The stock 
has risen steadily since that time. 

On Oct. 11, the day the FCC de- 
cision setting CBS standards came 
out, CBS Class A went up as high 
as 40 and closed at 38%. Class B 
closed up 2% at 38%. In the 
same period a general rise in stock 
prices has occurred, but CBS 
}rices have risen a maximum of 
11% points, far outdistancing the 
average. 


Radio to Grace Nov. 9-1] 


Miami Beach Sessions 


RADIO fiavor will be added to this year’s Sigma Delta Chi national con- 
vention slated for Nov. 9-11 at Miami Beach, Fla. Delegates to the hon- 
orary journalism fraternity meeting will hear an array of speakers 
from the journalism, diplomatic and military fields. 


A professional program will 
highlight a panel moderated by 
Louis S. Lyons, curator of Har- 
vard U.’s Neiman Foundation. John 
Crosby, New York Herald-Tribune 
radio-TV critic, heads the list of 
panel speakers which includes Rob- 
ert Ruark, United Features Syn- 
dicate, and Inez Robb, INS. A press 
panel, moderated by John 5S. 
Knight, editor and_ publisher, 
Knight Newspapers (WIND Chi- 
cago, WQAM Miami), will include 
Frank Starzel, AP general mana- 
ger; Fairfax Cone of Foote, Cone 
& Belding, New York, and a fourth 
member to be announced later. 

The U. of Miami’s radio depart- 
ment plans to tape record the Lyons 
panel talks, using the material 
later for clinical work in radio-TV 
classes. 

Lee Hills, managing editor, The 
Miami Herald, is chairman of the 
convention committee. SDX Presi- 
dent Carl Kesler will preside at 
business sessions. 

Key speaker at a banquet wind- 
ing up the convention on Armistice 
Day, Nov. 11, will be Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister Sir Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan, leader of Paki- 
stan’s delegation to the UN Secur- 
ity Council. Introducing him will 
be Rep. George Smathers (D-Fla.), 
U. S. Senator-elect. 

Other speakers include: Lt. Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, Deputy Chief 
of Staff for plans; Ralph McGill, 
editor, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
and McGregor Smith, president, 
Florida Power & Light Co. On 
Nov. 10 delegates will be guests at 
a buffet supper at the Coral Gables 
Country Club and will attend 
Miami-Louisville football game at 
Miami’s Orange Bowl. Convention 
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headquarters will be at Miami 
Beach’s newest luxury hotel, the 
Sans Souci, with special rates pre- 
vailing during the three-day con- 
clave. Host chapters are Greater 
Miami Professional and U. of Mi- 
ami Undergraduates. 





WPIX SPORTS 


Chevrolet Opens Series 


STARTING gun for the 210 sports 
events to be telecast over WPIX 
(TV) New York, from Madison 
Square Garden, was fired yester- 
day (Sunday) at 8:25 p.m., with 
the Gene Autry Rodeo, under the 
sponsorship of the Chevrolet Deal- 
ers Assn. of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. 

Chevrolet has paid one half of 
the $500,000 bill for the series which 
will last until the end of March, 
and is joined in sponsorship by 
Webster Tobacco Co., (Webster 
cigars) and Standard Brands (In- 
stant Chase & Sanborn Coffee) 
who each have contracted for a 
quarter of the gross billing, for 
60 events. 

Following the rodeo, the WPIX 
TV cameras will focus on the com- 
plete home _ schedules of the 
Rangers and Rovers hockey teams, 
and starting Oct. 31, on six ses- 
sions of the horse show. Other 
widely famed events to be seen 
by TV sports fans are the West- 
minster Kennel Club Dog Show, 
track meets, college and profes- 
sional basketball, the Golden Gloves 
and the Silver Skates. 
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VIOLENT REACTIONS 10 FCC ORDER 


(See Color Decision story page 177) 


THE THREAT of injunctive pro- 
ceedings was hurled at FCC last 
week almost before the ink dried on 
its order adopting the CBS color 
TV system (story page 177), while 
first reactions elsewhere were al- 
most as violently adverse. 

While CBS was making plans to 
get color programming started— 
and if necessary seek to interest 
outside businessmen in backing a 
$50 million manufacturing and dis- 
tributing company — Webster-Chi- 
cago Corp., Tele-Tone Radio Corp., 
Hallicrafters Co., and Celomat 
Corp. were among the first to an- 
nounce plans to market color con- 
verters and adapters at an early 
date. 

It was too early to appraise the 
publie’s reaction. In Washington, 
however, one service company an- 
nounced it is ready to equip tele- 
vision sets to receive full color 
broadcasts for about $70, and said 
it had been “besieged” with calls 
from customers. In _ Brooklyn, 
Kinescope Reactivating Co. said it 
could adapt sets at about $25 retail. 

Isidor Goldberg, president of 
Pilot Radio Corp., New York, said 
Pilot “very definitely” plans to seek 
an injunction against the decision, 
and the Retail Television and Ap- 
pliance Dealers Assn., New York, 
called a meeting for Wednesday to 
plan injunctive action. 

President Allen B. DuMont of 
DuMont Labs was quoted as saying 
his company would not build CBS- 
type sets, and President Ross D. 
Siragusa of Admiral Corp. said 
almost as much—more bitterly. 

The manufacturing plans of 
RCA, Columbia’s chief rival in the 
long-drawn color fight, were not 
disclosed. But Brig. Gen. David 
Sarnoff, board chairman, called the 
decision “scientifically unsound 
and against the public interest,” 
and made clear that RCA does not 
plan to abandon work on its com- 
patible, dot-sequential system. 


RCA Research Continues 


“Regardless of what anyone else 
may feel called upon to do,” Gen. 
Sarnoff said, “RCA will continue 
its efforts to advance the bedrock 
principles on which the sound fu- 
ture of color can be built and will 
be built.” 

President Arthur S. Matthews 
of Color Television Inc., developer 
of the other color system compet- 
ing before FCC, said the Commis- 
sion’s action will impose a _ loss 
upon the public which eventually 
will make FCC want to change its 
decision, and that in the meantime 
CTI “will continue full speed ahead 
with the development of its new 
fully compatible system.” 

Motorola Inc. took a wait-and- 
see attitude. Board Chairman 
Louis I. Pokrass of Tele-King 
Corp. called the FCC action “pre- 
mature” and predicted that general 
use of color TV is “years” away, 


but said his company in line with 
its past policy “will keep ourselves 
in readiness for anything the public 
demands.” 

Meck’s Viewpoint 

President John S. Meck of John 
Meck Industries also considered 
color “years” away, and said his 
company will continue to make its 
present models “indefinitely.”” Pres- 
ident Ernest Alschuler, Sentinel 
Radio Corp., similarly considered 
the decision premature. 

President E. F. McDonald Jr. of 
Zenith Radio Corp. felt there will 
be legal action which will mean 
“no commercial color telecasting 
for a material length of time” and 
that accordingly ‘‘we have no in- 
tention of halting or slowing up the 
production of the present type of 
black-and-white receivers.” John 
Craig, vice president and general 
manager of Avco’s Crosley Divi- 
sion, said color in the home is still 
three to five years away. Joshua 
Sieger, vice president of Freed- 


Eisemann, and President F. A. D. 
Andrea of Andrea Radio, also 
opposed FCC’s action. 

Webster-Chicago Corp.’s Execu- 
tive Vice President Charles P. 
Cushway announced his _ firm’s 
plans to put CBS adapters and con- 
verters on the market quickly. He 
said, however, that the acute short- 
age of some parts and the need for 
tools and dies will prevent any ap- 
preciable production before the 
first of the year. 


Offer Several Models 


The company, he said, plans to 
offer several models of the conver- 
sion units, the first to provide a 
picture equivalent in size to that 
of a 10-inch tube, with larger pic- 
tures in later models. 

Tele-Tone President S. W. Gross 
said his company would begin full- 
scale deliveries of converters priced 
“surprisingly low” about the first 
of the year. 

William J. Halligan, president of 
Hallicrafters, attacked the FCC de- 






For CBS Color 





cision but said his company will 
make receivers adaptable to color, 
though they would be costly and 
few in number. Hallicrafters 
queried TV stations on their color 
plans. 

Myron Greenwald, vice president 
of. Celomat, said it would get into 
production within a few weeks on 
a color TV converter kit retailing 
under $15. Prior adaptation would 
be necessary. Mr. Greenwald said 
the kit would produce six-inch pic- 
tures and will be the forerunner of 
a more costly “deluxe” converter 
that would give a 12%4-inch picture 
and retail at about $60. 

CBS President Frank Stanton re- 
iterated his statement to FCC that 
if manufacturers do not make color 
receiving equipment —though he 
hastily added that he is sure they 
will—then CBS will “interest” out- 
side business people in forming a 
$50 million corporation to build and 
sell color sets. 

Several advertisers were under- 

(Continued on page 30) 





SPOT GROWING UPmore Emphasis in TV Rates 


SPOT TIME is getting more at- 
tention on the TV station’s rate 
card than it was six months ago, 


according to Weed & Co., New 
York, radio-TV station represen- 
tative. 

The trend toward classifying 


spot time is noted by the company 
in releasing its October survey of 
107 TV stations operating in 63 
market areas. Analysis of the sta- 
tions’ rate cards was made by 
Peter B. James, manager of Weed 
& Co.’s television department. It is 
based on the Class A basic time 
rate. Classification was made ac- 
cording to circulation figures. 

Weed’s rate card survey shows 
900 stations with an overall rate for 
a minute or less; 35 stations list- 
ing two costs to cover the 1-min- 
ute, 20-30-second and 8-10-second 
spot; 11 stations with three rate 
categories for 1-minute, 20-secoid 
and 8-second spots. Several sta- 
tions, it finds, will furnish rates 
for the 8-10-second announcements 
upon application. 


Cite Weed Survey 


As further evidence of the move 
to spot classification, the company 
points to a similar Weed survey 
made by its television department 
last May which reported only 23 
of the 103 stations then operatinz 
separate rates for the “under-a- 
minute” spot. 

Also noted by the survey: Rates 
for the hour and half-hour time 
segments are “fairly standard” be- 
tween 10,000-35,000, 35,000-100,000 
and 100,000 - 200,000 circulation 
areas. Above that level, Weed re- 
ports increases more sharply grad- 
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uated and less standardized. 


Following is a complete break- 
down of the Weed rate card survey 
(by circulation areas) as reported 
to BROADCASTING: 


Under 10,000 circulation: 2. cities 
(Albuquerque, Nashville), 2 stations. 
One hour—$150 to $200 (average $175); 
Half-hour—$90 to $120 (average $105); 
One minute or less—$12 to $30 (average 
$21). 


10,000 to 20,000: 5 cities (Ames, Bloom- 
ington, Davenport-Rock Island, Jack- 
sonville, Phoenix), 6 stations. One hour 
—$150 to $250 (average $191.66); Half- 
hour—$90 to $150 (average $115); One 
minute or less—$22 to $35 (average 
$28.50); 8 seconds (3 stations)—$15 to 
$20 (average $18.33). 


20,000 to 35,000: 12 cities (Bingham- 
ton, Birmingham, Charlotte, Greens- 
boro, Huntington, Johnstown, Lansing, 
New Orleans, Norfolk, Salt Lake City, 
San Antonio, Utica), 15 stations. One 
hour—$150 to $250 (average $220); Half- 
hour—$90 to $150 (average $132); One 
minute or less (12 stations)—$24 to $45 
(average $35.21); One minute (3 sta- 
tions)—$30 to $40 (average $35); 20 sec- 
onds (3 stations)—$25 to $30 (average 
$28.33); 8 seconds (1 station)—$18. 


35,000 to 50,000: 14 cities (Erie, Grand 
Rapids, Houston, Kalamazoo, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Miami, Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Richmond, Rochester, Seattle, 
Tulsa, Wilmington), 16 stations. One 
hour—$250 to $400 (average $296.56); 
Half - hour—$150 to $240 (average 
$178.31); One minute or less (12 sta- 
tions) —$40 to $80 (average $49.41); One 
minute (4 stations)—$40 to $75 (average 
$57.50); 20 seconds (4 stations)—$30 to 
$50 (average $43.75); 8 seconds (6 sta- 
tions) —$20 to $25 (average $22.92). 


50,000 to 75,000: 6 cities (Atlanta, Kan- 
sas City, Lancaster, San Diego, Syra- 
cuse, Toledo), 8 stations. One hour— 
$265 to $400 (average $326.87); Half-hour 
—$158 to $240 (average $196); One min- 
ute or less (6 stations)—$37.50 to $60 
(average $53.25); One minute (2 sta- 
tions)—$52 to $60 (average $56); 20 sec- 
onds (2 stations)—$40 to $45 (average 
$42.50): 8 seconds (1 station)—$22.50. 


75,000 to 100,000: 6 cities (Columbus, 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Provi- 
dence, San Francisco, Schenectady), 12 
stations. One hour—$250 to $375 (aver- 
age $330.30); Half-hour—$150 to $225 
(average $198.37); One minute or less 
(11 stations) —$36 to $60 (average $52.41); 
One minute (1 station)—$65; 20 seconds 
(1 station)—$55; 8 seconds (4 stations) 
—$18.75 to $26 (average $22.19). 


100,000 to 150,000: 6 cities (Buffalo, 
Dayton, Milwaukee. Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, New Haven, Pittsburgh), 8 sta- 
tions. One hour—$375 to $500 (average 
$440.62); Half-hour—$225 to $300 (aver- 
age $264.38); One minute or less (7 sta- 
tions)—$50 to $100 (average $74.29); One 
minute (1 station)—$75; 20 seconds (1 
station—$60; 8 seconds (4 stations)— 
$18.75 to $50 (average $35.94). 


150,000 to 200,000: 3 cities (Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Washington), 8 stations. One 
hour—$425 to $550 (average $481.88); 
Half - hour — $255 to $330 (average 
$283.12); One minute or less (6 stations) 
—$70 to $100 (average $90); One minute 
(2 stations)—$100 each; 20 seconds (2 
stations)—$75 each; 8 seconds (6 sta- 
tions)—$27.50 to $50 (average $41). 


200,000 to 300,000: 2 cities (Baltimore, 
Cleveland), 6 stations. One hour—$400 
to $637.50 (average $525.42); Half-hour— 
$270 to $382.50 (average $313.75): One 
minute or less (5 stations)—$70 to $120 
(average $94); One minute (1 station)— 
$140; 20 seconds (1 station)—$125; 8 sec- 
— stations)—$32 to $60 (average 

50). 


300,000 to 400,000: 1 city (Detroit), 3 
stations. One hour—$800 each. Half- 
hour—$480 each; One minute or less— 
$150 to $160 (average $153.33); 8 seconds 
(1 station)—$50. 


400,000 to 500,000: 1 city (Boston), 2 
stations. One hour—$600 to $750 (aver- 
age $675); Half-hour—$360 to $450 (aver- 
oo $405); One minute or less—$125 
each. 


500,000 to 600,000: 1 city (Philadel- 
phia), 3 stations. One hour—$700 to 
$900 (average $766.66): Half-hour—$420 
to $540 (average $460); One minute or 
less (3 stations)—$150 each; 8 seconds 
—$75 each. 


600,000 to 700,000: 2 cities (Chicago, 
Los Angeles), 11 stations. One hour— 
$500 to $1000 (average $777.27); Half- 
hour—$300 to $600 (average $468.18); 
One minute or less (7 stations)—$90 to 
$200 (average $145); One minute (4 sta- 
tions) —$120 to $200 (average $161.25); 
20 seconds (4 stations)—$80 to $175 
(average $121.87); 8 seconds (7 stations) 
—$27 to $100 (average $71.71). 


Over 1,000,000: 1 city (New York), 7 
stations. One hour—$800 to $2200 (aver- 
age $1774.43): Half-hour—$480 to $1500 
(average $1062.85); One minute or less 
(3 stations)—$350 to $525 (average 
$458.33); One minute (4 stations)—$165 
to $500 ($297.50); 20 seconds (4 stations) 
—$130 to $425 (average $233.75); 8 sec- 
onds (5 stations)—$80 to $288.75 (aver- 
age $188.25). 
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VELT last week un- 

dertook a new venture, 
a daily radio program which 
promises to be of larger benefit to 
her son, Elliott, than to her. 

In his mother’s first show, Elliott 
turned out to lend a filial if not 
particularly helping hand. Among 
other things, he delivered the com- 
mercials. 


M Wert ists ROOSE- 


If Elliott’s future performances 
follow the pattern of his first, his 
mother’s new series will provide 
meticulous detail about the shop- 
ping habits of the Roosevelt family. 

It was possible to learn from the 
first program that the Roosevelts 
all drink Flamingo orange concen- 
trate, use Emerson radio and tele- 
vision sets, will not touch a meal 
unless the first course is Manis- 
chewitz soup. Elliott, speaking for 
all the Roosevelts, endorsed each 
of those products. 

Without specifically saying that 
his family used them, he also said 
that “we recommended” the other 
products sponsoring the program, 
McKittrick - Williams dresses, 
Acousticon hearing aids and Bobbi, 
a pin curl home wave. 

The endorsement of merchandise 
or grocery items by the family of 
the late President of the United 
States, is, to say the least, in ques- 
tionable taste. It certainly adds 
nothing to the dignity of the Presi- 
dent’s widow, who has been called, 
not without reason, the First Lady 
of the World. 


Unless Elliott can make some 
more sympathetic contribution, he 
ought to stay off his mother’s pro- 
gram. 


First Program Guests 


Mrs. Roosevelt herself was 
charming and articulate. Her in- 
tense concern for world affairs was 
evident in the selection of guests 
on her first program. Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, who won the Nobel Peace 
Prize for mediating the Palestine 
dispute, and Brig. Gen. David 
Sarnoff, RCA chairman of the 
board, who made a plea for expan- 
sion of the Voice of America, were 
interviewed. 

This sort of fare is somewhat 
heavier than is found on most day- 
time programs that are directed 
primarily at the female audience, 
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Program Facts 


Program: MRS. ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, WNBC New York, 
Mon.-Fri., 12:30-1:15 p.m. 


Sponsors: Flamingo Orange 
Concentrate, McKittrick - Wil- 
liams Dresses, Acousticon Co., 
Manischewitz Soups, Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Co., Bobbi 
Pin Curl Home Wave. 


Producer: Elliott Roosevelt. 
Director: Walter Law. 


Writers: Henry Morgenthau III 
and Elliott Roosevelt. 








Program Facts 


Program: MARY MARGARET 
McBRIDE, WJZ New York, Mon.- 
Fri., 1-2 p.m. 


Sponsors: Birds Eye Frosted 
Foods, H. C. Bohack Stores, Bos- 
co, Bovril, Dolly Madison Ice 
Cream, Eclipse Mattresses, 
Friends Oven Baked Beans, God- 
dard’s Silver Polish, LaFrance 
Bluing, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance, Planters Peanut Oil, Taylor 
Canned Sweet Potatoes, Wheat- 
ena, Wyler’s Soups, Yuban Cof- 















fee, Bon Ami, Nylon Twist 
Hosiery. 
Producer: Stella Karn, 











and it ought to add substance to a 
lot of housewives’ days. 

A lighter moment in the program 
was supplied by Fred Allen, who 
these days seems to be a roving 
comedian who is apt to pop up any- 
where around NBC. Mr. Allen, 
who was reminded by Elliott that 
Mrs. Roosevelt was making her 
radio debut on her 66th birthday 
on a station that was 660 on the 
dial, thought that a fortunate coin- 
cidence. Obviously, said Mr. Al- 
len, she could not, at her present 
age, go to work for WCBS. Its 
frequency is 880. 

While Mrs. Roosevelt, Gen. Sar- 
noff, Dr. Bunche and Mr. Allen 
were performing, the program had 
character. The distracting notes 
were entirely provided by Elliott, 
both in his reading of commercials 
and in chit-chat with his mother. 


The contribution that Mrs. Roose- 
velt can make to daytime radio is 
to bring intelligence and dignity to 
it. No parts of her show should 
deviate from those principles. 


Mrs. Roosevelt occupies a unique 
position not only in the U. S. but 
also throughout the world. It 
would be a pity if the producers 
of her new radio program insisted 
on comprising her position by the 
unnecessary commercialization of 
her family name. 


Milani Spots 


STIPULATION agreement where- 
by Louis Milani Foods Inc., May- 
wood, Calif., heavy radio spot user, 
will cease certain advertising 
claims, has been approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Firm 
has agreed to stop representations 
that the formula for 1890 French 
Dressing was originated “by a 
Frenchman or in France,” accord- 
ing to FTC. Milani Foods also has 
used TV spot announcements. 


ARY MARGARET Mc- 
BRIDE moved to a new 
address last week and 

was met by a welcoming com- 
mittee that was too heterogeneous 
ever to have been assembled for 
any lesser cause. In this instance 
they were all brought together by 
common adoration of Mary Mar- 
garet. 

Robert E. Kintner, president of 
ABC, assured Miss McBride that 
she was a “woman of great integ- 
rity.” 

Paul Whiteman 
“We all love you.” 

Ben Gross, the discriminating 
radio critic of the New York Daily 
News, issued a considered judg- 
ment. “I think you are the great- 
est woman in radio,” he said. 


Jane Froman sang the “Mis- 
souri Waltz”—“Just for you, Mary 
Margaret.” Miss McBride is a 
native of Missouri, an origin she 
takes pains not to conceal. 


Other tributes were delivered by 
Norman Brokenshire, the veteran 
announcer; Ole Olsen, of the Olsen 
& Johnson comedy team, and Denise 
Darcel, the French actress. Miss 
Darcel, at the moment was on the 
verge of being married, and her 
romance, to which she alluded with 
Gallic fervor, only added to the 
program’s nearly suffocating atmo- 
sphere of love, love, love. 

Miss McBride’s maiden appear- 
ance on WJZ New York was also 
distinguished by perhaps the most 
astonishing recital that has been 
broadcast since the passage of the 
NAB Code. Assisted by others at 
times when her voice threatened 
to give out, she read a list of her 
17 sponsors and gave a commer- 
cial message for each. 


This exercise, by charitable tim- 
ing, took nearly 13 minutes and 
was uninterrupted except for a one- 


advised her: 
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minute eulogy that Miss McBride 
accorded to Stella Karns, 
curator. 


her 


Miss McBride neither was struck 
dumb by the flattery of her guests 
nor depleted by her own rigorous 
soliloquy in praise of Birds Eye to 
Yuban. She had enough voice left 
to chat in her usual random fash- 
ion on a variety of unrelated topics. 

At one point she expressed pleas- 
ure at the lovely things ABC was 
doing for her. “Imagine! They’re 
putting me in advertisements in 
the New York Times. And my pic- 
ture makes me look just beautiful.” 

At another point she referred to 
“Omar and Mary Bradley,” catch- 
ing herself to explain, in case others 
in her audience were not on such 
cordial terms with the great, that 
she meant the general and his lady. 

Nearing the end of her program, 
she had up a full head of conver- 
sational steam and had to be re- 
minded by the announcer that 
“even on WJZ you have to get off 
the air.” Ignoring the warning, 
she continued. As the switch was 
flipped to accommodate the ensuing 
WJZ schedule, Miss McBride was 
still going strong. 

Possibly the most accurate de- 
scription of Miss McBride’s radio 
style was once given by one of her 
guests, whose identity this reviewer 
has regrettably forgotten. He said 
that appearing on her program 
was like swimming in oatmeal. 

Glug. 


CAB Directors Meet 


AGENDA for the annual meeting 
next February, report on meeting 
of the Western Assn. of Broad- 
casters, and a new method of com- 
parative listenership with news- 
paper circulation figures, are to be 
presented at the Canadian Assn. of 
Broadcasters directors meeting to 
be held at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Oct. 18-20. New method 
of “radio circulation” was unveiled 
by Pat Freeman, CAB sales direc- 
tor, at the WAB meet in Calgary 
last month, and will be dealt with 
in more detail at the CAB direc- 
tors meeting before being pre- 
sented at the CAB annual meeting. 
Internal problems and plans for 
the annual meeting also will be 
discussed at the three-day session. 
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NARBA FAITE 


THE FATE of the NARBA Con- 


ference hung in the balance late 
last week, with its success or 
failure due to be decided today 
(Oct. 16) or tomorrow. 


With efforts to work out an ac- 
ceptable North American AM allo- 
cations plan stalemated by U. S.- 
Mexican differences and with U. S.- 
Cuban problems still unresolved, 
the Steering Committee indicated 
late Thursday it could see little 
purpose in continuing the present 
session unless some assurance of 
basic agreement is evident by 
early this week. 


Edwards Backs Plan 


This course was advocated by 
Commander C. P. Edwards of 
Canada, chairman of the confer- 
ence which opened in Montreal a 
year ago, finally recessed because 
of U. S.-Cuban differences, and re- 
convened in Washington Sept. 6 
after unsuccessful interim negoti- 
ations for U. S.-Cuban accord. 

The Mexican delegation has 
served notice that its funds will 
permit it to stay no longer than 
Oct. 25, and the Cuban delegates 
also have made clear that they 
feel they must return home soon. 
The other foreign delegations— 
Canadian, Bahaman-Jamaican, and 






Dominican—are in the same mood. 

Despite the generally bleak out- 
look that prevailed throughout the 
week, a spark of hope was seen by 
some delegates early Friday as 
the U. S. and Mexican groups pre- 
pared to make a last-minute at- 
tempt to overcome their funda- 
mental differences. 

In the face of seeming stale- 
mate, the possibility that some 
delegation might propose a reduc- 
tion in channel separations from 
the present 10 ke to 7% or 9 ke 
was canvassed within the U. S. 
group at one point. But FCC after 
lengthy consideration did not favor 
the plan, and the subject was not 
officially mentioned in the con- 
ference. 


Recess Possibility 

If such a proposal were made 
and adopted, a recess of the con- 
ference would possibly result in 
order that complete studies of its 
possible effects could be conducted. 

Once before—in advance of the 
opening NARBA sessions at Mon- 
treal—the threat of band-narrow- 
ing was raised in reports that 
Latin broadcasters might advocate 
it [BROADCASTING, Aug. 29, 1949], 
but the subject has since remained 





RESIGNS MBS 


Schechter Vacates 
Vice Presidency 


A. A. SCHECHTER, MBS vice president in charge of news, special 
events and publicity, resigned last week. 

Although the reasons for his resignation were not disclosed, it was 
understood he would announce a new association soon. 


Mr. Schechter, 
one of radio’s out- 
standing news ex- 
ecutives, joined 
Mutual in 1945 
after Army serv- 
ice that included 
an assignment as 
radio chief of 
Gen. MacArthur’s 
public relations 
section. <A’ lieu- 
tenant colonel, he 
was awarded the Legion of Merit 
for arranging press and radio 
transmission facilities for coverage 
of the Philippine campaigns. 

Frank White, MBS president, 
said it was “with sincere regret 
that I am acceding to Mr. Schech- 
ter’s wishes to leave Mutual.” 

The MBS president added that 
Mr. Schechter had “contributed 
greatly to Mutual’s success and 
leadership in the field of news, 
sports and special events broad- 
casting.” 

Before joining the Army, Mr. 
Schechter was director of news and 
special events for NBC. He en- 
tered radio as a writer for Lowell 
Thomas and before that was an 
editor of Associated Press, a re- 
porter on the New York World 
and the Providence, R. I., Journal. 

It is known that Mr. Schechter 
has had a number of outside offers 
during the past year in and out 
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Mr. Schechter 








* 

of radio. About a year ago, it was 
learned authoritatively, he rejected 
proffer of a high-level job with 
one of the nation’s largest business 
establishments. 


Conference Success In Balance 





quiescent. 

Hope that the U. S. may yet 
achieve agreement with Mexico 
was expressed by some observers 
Thursday night. They felt it may 
be possible to reach an accord in 
which Mexico would receive the 
substantially clear-channel rights 
she seeks on two additional chan- 
nels, plus 540 ke, in return for 
which she would give up rights on 
one and subscribe to strict en- 
gineering standards for adequate 
protection to U. S. interests. 


Two Channels Covered 


Two channels on which past 
speculation centered in this respect 
are 660 and 880 kc—clears used 
by WNBC New York and WCBS 
New York, respectively—but it 
was thought that some other fre- 
quencies, yet not specified, 
would be substituted instead. 

Earlier in the week Mexican 
delegates had signified a desire for 
rights permitting them to 
Mexican nationals virtuaily 
throughout the U. S. FCC Comr. 
Rosel H. Hyde, heading the U. S. 
delegation, took a firm stand which 
reportedly induced the Mexican 
group to seek further consultation 


as 


serve 


with officials in Mexico City. A 
limited service to Mexican na- 
tionals in the border areas may 


provide a workable compromise. 
Negotiations between the U. S. 
and Cuba still stand at approxi- 
mately the point reached in the 
unsuccessful bilateral discussions 
between the two delegations at Ha- 
vana early this year. Both nave 
re-submitted substantially the 
same proposals which were mutu- 
ally rejected in Havana, and most 
observers feel that hope of agree- 
ment between the two countries 
lies somewhere between these two 
offers [BROACDASTING, Sept. 25]. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


New Spot Series Nov. 1 


NATIONAL GUARD will again 
take to the airlanes Nov. 1 with a 
series of spot announcements over 
some 1,200 AM stations, calculated 
to swell its forces by an additional 
200,000 recruits, it was disclosed 
last week. The service will allot 
approximately $38,000 to radio. 


Guard Plans 


NG is planning to use three one- 
minute spots per station, all in the 
5 kw or under category, through- 
out the 48 states over a three-week 
period. Additionally, the service is 
supplying outlets with package kits 
containing public service and other 
material, according to Major Er- 
nest L. Smith, chief of the NG 
information office. Class A time 
has been ordered on each. 

It also was revealed that the 
National Guard will embark on a 
nation-wide spring campaign, pre- 
sumably of similar magnitude in 
lieu of Congressional approval of 
NG’s requested overall media 
budget of $298,000. Funds cover 
fiscal 1951, or the period running 
until June 30, 1951. 


Spring Allocations 


If the spring campaign mate- 
rializes as presently contemplated, 
radio’s share will exceed the top 
ceiling of $50,000 allocated for the 
past fiscal year. The new $38,000 
figure will supplement a previous 
two-week emergency campaign of 
six one-minute spots over some 190 
stations last month. Information 
spokesmen placed the total radio 
expenditure at $13,000, giving the 
medium over $50,000 early in fiscal 
1951. September’s drive, launched 
primarily to bring NG divisions to 
“alert” strength, was described as 
highly successful. 





DON LEE STOCK 


HIGH bid of $11,200,000 for all 
stock controlling Don Lee Broad- 
casting System and KTSL (TV) 
Los Angeles—made Oct. 6 by H. 
Leslie Hoffman in behalf of Hoff- 
man Radio Corp., Industrialist Ed- 
win W. Pauley, Blythe & Co., rep- 
resenting a group of Pacific Coast 
bankers and businessmen, and WOR 
New York—was accepted last Mon- 
day by Public Administrator Ben 
H. Brown. 

One of two received, the Hoffman 
bid acceptance is subject to con- 
firmation by the probate division 
of Los Angeles Superior Court. 
With the petition filed by Mr. 
Brown last Tuesday, decision is ex- 
pected in from 10 days to three 
weeks, it was said. Probate Court 
hearing is set for Oct. 20. Amount 
offered by the Hoffman group is for 
5750 shares of stock in Thomas S. 
Lee Enterprises Inc. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., which 
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owns Yankee Network, was the 
second bidder. Offer of $10,525,000 
was made through First National 
Bank of Akron, acting as trustee 
for the retirement plan of salaried 
employes of General Tire. 


Open Bidding 

Although Mr. Brown, acting as 
special administrator for the estate 
of the late Thomas S. Lee, accepted 
the bid, should there be another 
offer made in open bidding in Pro- 
bate Court of at least 10% more 
than that made by Hoffman Radio 
and combine, it would have to be 
accepted under law. There is ques- 
tion if General Tire will try to out- 
bid the Hoffman group, but indica- 
tions were that it would not. 

Mr. Hoffman, who is president of 
Hoffman Radio Corp., said he would 
not sell any of the property should 
the deal go through and stock will 
be owned “100% by the Hoffman 
Radio Corp.” He pointed out that 


Hoffman-WOR Bid ‘Accepted’ 





Edwin W. Pauley, WOR, Blythe & 
Co., investment brokers and Bank 
of America are participating only 
as underwriters. He said his com- 
pany would operate the radio and 
TV stations and that there are no 
plans to break up Don Lee Network 
into separate components. It would 
be continued as a unit. 

“We plan to utilize the splendid 
organization of management and 
personnel that has made Don Lee 
Network the greatest regional 
communications system in the na- 
tion,” he said. “We have great 
respect for the fine programming 
the Don Lee Network has 
achieved.” 


If the Hoffman offer is accepted 
and a mutually suitable arrange- 
ment can be worked out, it ap- 
peared likely that Lewis Allen 
Weiss, Don Lee board chairman 
who tendered his resignation last 


(Continued on page 32) 
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FM TIDE TURNING 


THE TIDE has turned for FM despite the fact that “important people 





radio-wise in the era of Ancient Modulation dropped out of the FM 


picture,” Gerald Harrison, 


president of 


WMAS-AM-FM Springfield, 


Mass., told more than 100 broadcasters during the opening day session 


of the NAB District 1 meeting at 
the Hotel Somerset in Boston Oct. 
9-10. Paul W. Moreney, WTIC 
Hartford, presided as district di- 
rector. 

Mr. Harrison recalled the period 
at the end of last year and early 
this year when FM CP’s and li- 
censes were being turned back to 
the FCC. But many things have 
happened since then, he declared, 
and continued publicity and word 
of mouth have caused rejoicing in 
the FM group. 

He referred to The Boston Her- 
ald and other newspapers which are 
now giving equal prominence to 
the listing of FM as to AM on 
their radio pages and quoted from 
numerous editorials and columnists 
which lauded FM and pointed up 
TV’s salutary effect on the medium 
“since TV sound is FM.” 

Mr. Harrison also stressed that 
“too many surveys had convinced 
too many broadcasters that too 
many people owned FM sets for 
them to want to throw away part 
of their audience if they were 
duplicating AM on FM. These same 
surveys convinced broadcasters 
who had FM stations only that 
FM would be profitable if they 
held on. 


Rhode Island Example 


“For example,’ he continued, 
“in Rhode Island as of June 1950, 
there were over 57,000 FM sets 
according to a survey conducted by 
WPJB (FM) Providence and 57,000 
families can’t be ignored.” RTMA 
figures for June, he went on, 
showed an output of over 101,000 
FM sets, an increase of 151% 
over the June output of FM sets 
in 1949. 

Earlier, the New England broad- 
casters heard Sydney M. Kaye, 
vice president and general counsel 
of BMI, review the accomplish- 
ments of the music licensing firm. 
He told them that the combined 
cost of ASCAP and BMI license 
fees in the past 10 years has been 
$65 million less than the industry 
would have had to pay ASCAP 


* * 


* 


alone had there been no competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Kaye reported that in 1950 
there will be 21 million radio per- 
formances of BMI-licensed music, 
an increase of 10% over last 
year. 

Rounding out the morning ses- 
sion Robert K. Richards NAB di- 
rector of public affairs, gave a 
color slide presentation depicting 
NAB services and reported on 
government relations. 

The afternoon meeting was de- 
voted to “Operating in the Profit 
Interest” by Richard P. Doherty, 
NAB director of employe-employer 
relations. 

Mr. Doherty discussed a 10-point 
profit program for stations, em- 
phasized the controlling of operat- 
ing costs, and outlined new pat- 
terns in employe-employer 
tions problems. 


rela- 


NAB Boston Meet Is Told 





A number of resolutions were 
adopted aimed at strengthening the 
NAB and proposing that future 
meetings, nat‘onally and on the lo- 
cal level, to be held. 

The New England broadcasters 
recommended that the NAB con- 
vention in 1951 be programmed 
largely with workshop meetings 
planned to appeal to particular 
varieties of broadcasters; that Dis- 
trict 1 meetings hereafter include 
roundtable discussions for small 
market stations; that a TV bureau 
patterned along the lines of BAB 
and dealing with problems directly 
concerning TV to be formed under 
NAB, and that the local district 
attempt to increase full member- 
ship by non-member stations in its 
area. 

Support BAB Plans 

The group supported the new 
BAB plan for bigger and better 
sales and, on the subject of free 
time for charitable causes, recom- 
mended that this be continued but 
that it be allocated on the basis of 
equitable treatment to all media by 


those seeking such time. 


of the Boston Com- 
mittee on arrangements for ‘he 
meeting was Craig Lawrence, 
WCOP Boston. 

The Tuesday morning sales ses- 
sion was opened by Lee Hart, BAB 
assistant director, who presented 
the strip film “How to Pick a Win- 
ner.” 

Principal speaker at a luncheon 
meeting held in conjunction with 
the Boston Radio Executives Club 
was Justin Miller, NAB president. 
The group was addressed briefly 
by Harold E. Fellows, general man- 
ager of WEEI Boston and REC 
president. 

Judge Miller described the coun- 
try today as being in an “interim 
state, neither under martial law 
nor at war,” and said that under 
such conditions, freedoms guaran- 
teed by the Constitution could more 
easily be lost. 

A. D. (Jess) Willard Jr., WGAC 
Augusta, Ga., and NAB board 
member, outlined plans for the new 
BAB. He said the organization 
would serve AM radio “since TV 
doesn’t need super promotion and 


Chairman 


also because its high costs are 
largely being borne by those in 
An” 

A television seminar concluded 


the meeting, with Linus Travers, 





PLANT PROTECTION 


BROADCAST stations were alert- 
ed on steps to be taken to protect 
their plants from sabotage as NAB 
District 2 stations met Thursday- 
Friday at the Ten Eyck Hotel, 
Albany, N. Y. William B. Fay, 
WHAM Rochester, District 2 di- 
rector, presided at the Thursday 
session, with 80 delegates present. 

Gen. Lucius Clay, chairman of 
the New York State Civil Defense 
Commission, in letter to District 3 
said radio will take a leading role in 
the state defense program by in- 
forming the public what to do in an 
A-bomb emergency through evacu- 
ation orders in target areas and 
alerts to adjacent areas on recep- 
tion of evacuees. 

Gen. Clay urged broadcasters to 
form a New York-New Jersey dis- 
aster network. The New Jersey 
Broadcasters Assn. already has 
taken steps to set up a tate network 






rence, WCOP Boston; 


director; 
WGAC Augusta, 
member. 


TRANSCRIPTION TOPICS. are 
discussed by this group at Boston 
NAB session (I to r): John D. Lang- 
lois, Lang-Worth; Dave Williams, 
Standard Radio; Charles W. Cur- 


tin, Capitol Transcriptions; 
Geer J. Mercer, RCA The- 
saurus. 


TRIO OF Boston broadcasters con- 
fer with NAB leaders at District 
1 meeting (I to r): William B. 
McGrath, WHDH Boston; W. C. 
Swartley, WBZ Boston; Craig Law- 
Paul W. 
Morency, WTIC Hartford, district 


A. D. Willard Jr., 
NAB board 


[BROADCASTING, Sept. 18]. 

Sound radio and television panels 
were conducted Thursday. 

Judge Miller laid down a five- 
point plan to guide stations during 
the emergency: 

1—Do not approach your local 
FBI agent. He has no authority 
to act in response to your request 
for assistance. 

2—Contact your local police de- 
partment. 

3—Plant protection measures 
will be handled through your local 
police department in cooperation 
with civil defense organizations. 

4—Prevention of sabotage will 
be handled through your local 
police departments. They will co- 
operate with the FBI in Washing- 
ton through already  well-estab- 
lished channels. 

5—If for any reason a situation 
arises which requires action by 
- * 
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your local FBI agent he will ap- 
proach you and indicate appropri- 
ate action on your part 

At the opening session Thursday 
Richard P. Doherty, NAB directur 
of employe-employer _ relations, 
urged delegates to build staff per- 
sonnel into radio personalities to 
create listener loyalty. He outlined 
his 10-point profit program for 
stations. 

Simon R. Goldman, WJTN-AM- 
FM Jamestown, N. Y., presided 
over a discussion of small market 
station problems. 

Others attending the meeting 
from NAB were Robert K. Rich- 
ards, public affairs director; Hugh 
M. P. Higgins, BAB director; Lee 
Hart, BAB assistant director; 
Robert D. Swezey, WDSU New 
Orleans, NAP TV board member 
and chairman of the board’s BAB 
Committee. 

s * 
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executive vice president and gen- 


eral manager of WNAC-AM-TV 
Boston, acting as chairman. Also 
on tie panel was Vincent Callanan, 


WNHC-TV New Haven. Charles 


A. Batson, NAB director of tele- 
vision, emphasized that the differ- 
ence between TV operating costs 
and income is steadily diminishing. 

In answer to questions from the 
floor, he stressed that radio on the 


average has not suffered from TV. 
In New York, he said, where adver- 
tisers last year spent $5 million 
locally, radio business was up by 
approximately 1%, in Los Angeles 
the increase was 7%, and in Detroit 
9%. 

Other resolutions by the New 
England delegates paid tribute to 
the late John Shepard 3d, former 
head of Yankee Network, and ex- 
pressed appreciation to Mr. Mor- 
ency and Mr. Lawrence; to Mr. 
Willard for his report on the BAB 
project, and to BMI and Carl 
Haverlin, its president. 

A further resolution noted the 
group’s regret at the resignation 
of Mr. Fellows, former District 1 
director, and recorded its hope that 
barriers which had caused industry 
groups to leave the NAB might 
soon be lifted. 

The resolutions committee in- 
cluded Carleton D. Brown, WTVL 
Waterville, Me., chairman; Paul 
Martin, WSKI Montpelier, Vt.; 
William McGrath, WHDH Boston; 
Joseph Close, WKNE Keene, N. H.; 
Warren Greenwood, WERI Wester- 
ly, R. I., and Glover Delaney, 
WTHT Hartford. 
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Adams, Richard M., WTWN_ St. 
Johnsbury, Vt.; Allen, Herbert, WKNE 
Keene, N. H.: Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto F. A., WBSM Fairhaven, Mass.; 
Ash, Ken, WHAV_ Haverhill, Mass.; 
Atwood, Jack S.. WRDO Augusta, Me.; 
Axt, Donald, RCA Recorded Program 
Services, New York; Bronson, Richard, 
WABI Bangor: Brown, Carleton D., 
WTVL Waterville, Me.; Brush, Arthur 
T.. WHDH Boston; Burg, Julian, WKNB 
and WFHA New Britain, Conn.; Calla- 


nan, Vincent J.. WNHC New Haven, 
Conn.: Carter, Hervey, WMUR Man- 
chester, N. H.; Clement, Earle G., 


WBET Brockton, Mass.; Clement, War- 
ren G.. WRJM Newport, R. I.; Close, 
Joseph K., WKNE Keene, N. H.; Cong- 
don, Gilbert M. Jr., WRJM _ Newport, 
R. I.; Curto, Kenneth M., WPRO Provi- 
dence; Dickson, Walter, WABI Bangor; 


Donahue, Robert, WMAS Springfield, 
Mass.; Doolittle, Franklin M., WDRC 
Hartford; Estes, Frank B., WKNE 
Keene, N. H. 

Feldman, Robert, WMAS Springfield, 
Mass.; Finney, E. Dean, WTWN St. 
Johnsbury, Vt.: Fuller, Charles A., 
WBET Brockton, Mass.; Goodman, 


William H., WPRO Providence; Green- 
wood, Warren M., WERI_ Westerly, 
R. 1; Gridley, Ansel E., WFGM Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Guernsey, Edward E., 
WLBZ Bangor; Hale, Phil, WKNB- 
WFHA New Britain, Conn.; Harrison, 
Gerald, WMAS_ Springfield, Mass.; 
Haase, Walter B., WDRC Hartford; 
Howe, Donald W. Sr., WARE Ware, 
Mass.; Huber, Paul, WTVL Waterville, 
Me.; Jaspert, George, WCCM Lawrence, 
Mass.; J Peter B., WKNB- 
WF New Britain, Conn.; Kimel, 
Robert, WHAV Haverhill, Mass.; King, 
Gene, WCOP Boston; Kops, Daniel W., 
WAVZ New Haven, Conn. 
Lahr, Melvin, WSAR Fall River, 
.. Lawrence, Craig, WCOP Boston; 
McGrath, William B., WHDH Boston; 
Malo, William Jr.. WNHC New Haven, 
Conn.; Malo, William Sr., WDRC Hart- 
d; Martin, Paul H., WSKI Mont- 
er, Vt.. Martino, Italo A., WDRC 
ford; Masse, C. H., and Meehan, 
C€.M.. WBZ Boston; Meyer, Harold H.., 
R Portland; Milne, James _ T., 
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TAKING TIME out at NAB District 1 meet (I to r): Seated, George H. Jas- 


pert, WCCM Lawrence, Mass.; 


Cedric 


Foster, Yankee-Mutual 


Network; 


William F. Malo Sr., WDRC Hartford; William Malo Jr., WNHC New Haven. 
Standing, Daniel W. Kops, WAVZ New Haven; Frank Lyman, WTAO Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Gerald Harrison, WMAS Springfield, Mass.; Elmer Kettell, 


Kettell-Carter, Boston; Richard P. Doherty, NAB. 





WNHC New Haven, Conn.; Moore, 
Harrison W. Jr., WBSM Fairhaven, 
Mass.; Mullen, William, WPOR Port- 
land; Oehring, Lewis, WKNE Keene, 

. H.; Olson, Harvey, WDRC Hart- 
ford; Pape, Eric, WBRY Waterbury, 
Conn.; Parsons, John T., WBRK Pitts- 
field, Mass.; Perkins, George M., WHDH 
Boston; Putnam, H. S. Jr., WARE 
Ware, Mass. 

Rines, William H., WCHS Portland; 
Robinson, James, WPOR_ Portland; 
Ryder, J. Maxim, WBRY Waterbury, 
Conn.; Schoen, Arnold F. Jr., WPRO 
Providence; Spokes, A. E. WJOY Bur- 
lington, Mass.; Steinhilber, R.. WBET 
Brockton, Mass.; Swartley, W. C., WBZ 
Boston; Tindal, Alan C., WSPR Spring- 
field, Mass.: Vigue, Harold L., WTVL 
Waterville, Me.; Walrath, Richard, 
WKNB-WFHA New Britain, Conn.; 
Warren, A. W. Jr., WERI Westerly, 
R. I.; Wheeler, Harry, WCOP Boston; 
Wilkoff, John, WCOP Boston; Young, 
Barbara, WSPR Springfield, Mass. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Baruch, Ralph, SESAC, New York; 
Batson, Charles A., NAB; Beard, Dave, 
Weed & Co., New York; Blackburn, 
J. W., Blackburn-Hamilton Co., Wash. 
ington; Cervone, Larry, Gates Radio 
Co., Quincy, Ill.; Codel, Ed, Katz 
Agency, New York; Curran, D.. WMTW 
Portland, Me.; Curtin, Charles W.., 
Capitol Records Inc., New York; Daw- 
son, Bill, WARA Attleboro, Mass.; 
DeLaney, Glover, WTHT Hartford; 
DeRose, Charles N.. WHYN Holyoke, 
Mass.; Deters, Arthur, WIDE Bidde- 
ford, Me.; Doherty, Richard P., NAB; 
Field, Keith, WARA Attleboro, Mass.: 
Harlow, Roy, BMI: Hart, Lee, BAB; 
Hill, J. E.. RCA Boston; Howe, D. W. 
Jr., WARE Ware, Mass. 

Jadassohn, Kurt A., SESAC; Johnson, 
Walter C., WTIC Hartford; Jones, 
Arthur H., Gray Research & Develop- 
ment Co., Hartford; Jones, Ted, WCRB 
Waltham, Mass.; Kaye, Sydney M.., 
BMI; Keller, Bob, R. S. Keller Inc., 
New York: Keyworth, J. Gordon, 
WMNB North Adams, Mass.; Killgore, 
H. Scott. Collins Radio Co., New York; 
Kimel, David M., WLAW Lawrence, 
Mass.;: Koster, H. William, WPJB 
Providence; Kuhner, Charles E., 
WMNB North Adams, Mass.; Langlois, 
John D., Lang-Worth, New York: 
Lawrence, Dick, World Broadcasting. 
New York; Lewis, Gordon J., WIDE 
Biddeford, Me.; Lyman, Frank, WTAO 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mercer, Donald J., 
RCA Recorded Program Services, New 
York; Morency, Paul W., Hartford; 
Newcomb, Arthur, WOTW Nashua, 


N. H. 

O'Brien, Richard J.. WMNB North 
Adams, Mass.; O'Bryan, Paul A., Dow, 
Lohnes & Albertson, Washington; 
Patricelli, Leonard J., WTIC Hartford; 
Patt, James M.. WNBH New Bedford, 
Mass.; Pattee, Linwood M., BMI: Pat- 
terson, Richmond A., WBJB Provi- 
dence; Paul, Sol J.,. BROADCASTING; 
Raymer, Paul H., Paul H. Raymer Co., 
New York; Rawalt, Otis, Walker Co., 
New York; Richards, Robert K., NAB; 
Richardson, Deuel, WCRB Waltham, 
Mass.; Sherwood, Alex, Standard Ra- 
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WTAQ TAKES AIR 


New La Grange Outlet 


WTAQ La Grange, IIl., covering 
Chicago’s western suburbs. with 
local news, sports, music and fea- 
tures, took the air last Wednesday 
with 500 w daytime on 1300 ke. 
All day, a plane droned over the 
station’s primary area dropping 
cards bearing the legend: “The 
Switch is to 1300—WTAQ La 
Grange.” Programming highlights 
localized reports and features, ro- 
tating from town-to-town. Station 
hopes to train listeners in covered 
communities to tune in on the news 
of local activities at specific time 
periods daily. President of La 
Grange Broadcasting Co., permit- 
tee, is Charles Sebastian, news 
editor of WFJL (FM) Chicago. 
General manager is Russell Salter, 
part owner of WBEL Beloit, Wis. 


Beown te Post Office 


CHARLES BROWN, formerly in 
the information service of Veterans 
Administration handling radio and 
TV, has joined the Post Office Dept. 
as assistant to Jack Redding, re- 
cently named assistant postmaster 
general in charge of transporta- 


tion. Mr. Brown, whose back- 
ground includes NBC news, will 
handle Post Office programs cur- 


rently running on Mutual in addi- 
tion to other radio and information 
activities. Assistant Postmaster 
General Redding is former public 
relations director of the Democratic 
National Committee. 





dio Transcription. Services, New York; 
Simms, Raymond, Erwin Wasey & Co., 
New York: Smith, Abbott, WMTW 
Portland, Me.; Staten, Gerald L.,. WOCB 
W. Yarmouth, Mass.; Steffey, George, 
Yankee Network, Boston; Sullivan, 
Fred A., WLAW Lawrence, Mass.;: 
Travers, Linus, Yankee Network, 
Boston; Walker, Wallace A., WFCI 
Providence; Weed, Joseph J.. Weed & 
Co.. New York; Williams, David R.., 
ee Radio Transcriptions, New 
ork. 


CBS VS. LONG 


Chicago Case Continued 


CBS CHICAGO’s petition for a 
temporary injunction against W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago agency, and 


three CBS Chicago performers, as 
well as its suit against the adver- 
tising agency for $1 million, were 
until Friday 
in Superior Court. 


continued 
(Oct. 13) 

Initial complaint was brought by 
CBS Oct. 4 [BROADCASTING, Oct. 
9] and presented in Superior Court 
last Monday, at which time Judge 
Joseph Graber continued the case 
until Friday. 


morning 


In the CBS brief, presented by 
Attorney Arthur Morse, it was 
charged that the W. E. Long Co. 
used three CBS performers—Fahey 
Flynn, Elaine Rodgers and Jim 
Conway—who are signed to an ex- 
clusive CBS-WBBM Chicago con- 
tract. Attorney Morse sought a 
temporary injunction restraining 
Long “from soliciting and inducing” 
CBS performers to work for the 
agency, and enjoining the per- 
formers from working for Long. 


JABLONS TO FEC 


Is Hennock Special Asst. 


MIKE JABLONS, vice president 
and partner in Gainsborough As- 
soc., New York radio and television 
production firm, has resigned to 
join FCC as special assistant to 
Comr. Frieda B. Hennock. 

Prior to joining Gainsborough 
Assoc., Mr. Jablons from 1942 to 
1946 had been di- 
rector of news 
and special events 
for WNYC New 
York and 1946- 
1947 was trade 
press editor for 
MBS. He left 
Mutual in March 
1947 to help form 
Gainsborough As- 
soc. together with 
Nat Rudich and 
Jack Gaines. 








Mr. Jablons 


When Mr. Gaines resigned from 
the firm in 1948 to become chief of 
production for the State Dept. 
Voice of America, Mr. Rudich and 
Mr. Jablons became _ co-owners. 
Gainsborough Assoc. recently 
merged with PRB Ine., owned 
jointly by Mary Pickford, Buddy 
Rogers and Mal Boyd, to produce 
radio and TV programs originating 
in New York and Hollywood. 

Gainsborough Assoc., with Mr. 
Rudich as president and head of 
the New York office, will continue 
to be associated with PRB Inc., 
with Mr. Boyd heading the Holly- 
wood office. 

Mr. Jablons, 28, is a native New 
Yorker and was graduated from 
New York U. in 1943. He produced 
and directed the Liberal Party’s ra- 
dio-TV campaigns of 1946 through 


1949 and in the latter year also 
that of Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
(D-N.Y.). 
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SPONSOR MUST IDENTIFY 


A PLAIN-SPOKEN reminder that 
radio sponsors or their products 
must be clearly identified on the 
air was issued by FCC last week. 

Prompted primarily by com- 
plaints about the commercial mes- 
sages of some direct-sales organi- 
zations, FCC said the “plain in- 
tent” of the Communications Act’s 
sponsor-identification requirement 
(See. 317) is “to prevent a fraud 


FM SET CLAIMS 


Industry Check Planned 


SET MANUFACTURERS, amazed 
at claims of FM stations that deal- 
ers can’t obtain enough FM sets to 
meet public demand, will check 
some of these claims. This action 
came out of a joint meeting held 
in New York Tuesday by an Indus- 
try FM Committee and a commit- 
tee of Radio-Television Mfrs. Assn. 


Judging by comments from both 
sides, little actual progress was 
made toward meeting the request 
of FM stations for more and bette1 
receivers. Plans for a joint survey 
to determine how many sets the 
public will buy were discussed by 
the group but no definite project 
materialized. ; 

Two leading manufacturers 
claimed they were making as many 
sets as production lines could han- 
dle in view of parts shortages and 
extensive TV and AM output. One 
firm said it was limited by facili- 
ties for molding plastic cabinets. 
Manufacturers indicated FM pro- 
duction is costly and much more 
difficult than AM, with plant offi- 
cials loathe to produce FM. 

FM members urged set makers 
to include FM-band tuning in a 
larger share of TV sets. This drew 
the comment that many set makers 
have adopted the inter-carrier type 
of economy circuit, eliminating 
low-cost switches that can tune the 
FM band and requiring almost a 
separate and costly tuning unit. 

The change in circuitry, it was 
felt, removes the chance of FM 
getting large numbers of tuning 
circuits in TV sets since elimina- 
tion of the excise tax differential. 

Attending the New York meet- 
ing for the Industry FM Commit- 
tee, formed Aug. 7 in Washington 
[BROADCASTING, Aug. 14], were 
Morris S. Novik, radio consultant, 
chairman; Josh Horne, WFMA 
(FM) Rocky Mount, N. C.; Elliott 
M. Sanger, WQXR-FM New York; 
Raymond S. Green, WFLN (FM) 
Philadelphia; Harold Hirschmann, 
WABF (FM) New York; Leonard 
Marks, attorney, and Ed Sellers, 
NAB FM director, sitting as ob- 
servers. 

Representing RTMA were James 
D. Secrest, general manager; Ed- 
ward K. Wheeler, counsel; H. C. 
Bonfig, Zenith Radio Corp., RTMA 
FM Committee chairman; E. H. 
Vogel, General Electric Co.; Ernest 
A. Marx, Allen B. DuMont Labs. 
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being perpetrated on the listening 
public, by letting the public know 
the people with whom they are 


dealing. 
“Therefore,” the Commission 
continued, “reference must be 


made to the sponsor or his product 
in such manner as to _ indicate 
clearly not only that the program 
is paid for, but also the identity 
of the sponsor. 

“This is particularly true in the 
case of direct radio sales messages 
where it is obviously important 
that the prospective purchaser be 
informed of the name of the com- 
pany from which it is buying the 
merchandise or the manufacturer 
of the goods.” 

The sponsor-identification law 
“applies with equal force to polit- 
ical broadcasts,” the Commission 
added. 

Referring to commercial mes- 
sages, FCC’s notice said: 

It is apparent that under the Act 
and the Commission’s Rules (See 
Secs. 3.189, 3.289, 3.689), the sponsor 
or his product must be identified by 
a distinctive name and not by one 
merely descriptive of the type of 
business or product. 

Thus, “Henry Smith offers you,” or 
“Smith Stove Co. offers you,” or 
“Ajax Pens brings you .. .” would 
be sufficient, as would reference to a 
registered brand name _ (“Rinso,” 
“Lucky Strike,” “Duz’). However, 
“Write to the Comb Man,” “Send your 
money to Nylons, Box ....,” “This 
program is sponsored by the Sink 
Man” or words of similar import 
which are merely descriptive of the 
product sold and which do not con- 
stitute the name of the manufacturer 
or seller of goods, or the trade or 


FCC Reminds 


brand of the goods sold would not 
comply with Sec. 317, supra. 

This is true even where such de- 
scriptive terms have been adopted 
by the selling agency as a convenient 
method for direct radio merchandis- 
ing of the products of any company. 
In all cases the public is entitled to 
know the name of the company it is 
being asked to deal with, or, at least, 
the recognized brand name of his 
product. 

FCC said it “must insist upon 
full compliance” with Sec. 317 “at 
all times,” and that “any station 
which is presently not fully com- 
plying with the requirements of 
the rule . . . should take immedi- 
ate steps to bring its announce- 
ments into line with this notice.” 





Must Disclose Identity 


“All licensees are requested to 
make certain that in making sta- 
tion announcements of sponsored 
programs that these announce- 
ments fully and fairly disclose the 
true identity of the sponsor or his 
product,” FCC asserted. 

With reference to identification 
of sponsors of political broadcasts, 
the Commission noted that require- 
ments are spelled out in Secs. 
3.189(b), 3.289(b), 3.689(b), and 
3.789(b), which apply to AM, FM, 
TV and international broadcast 
stations respectively. 

The notice quoted Sec. 3.189(b), 
“which is substantially identical 
with the other sections”: 

In the case of any political program 
or any program involving the discus- 
sion of public controversial issues 
for which any records, transcriptions, 
talent, scripts, or other material or 
services of any kind are furnished, 


either directly or indirectly, to a «ta. 
tion as an inducement to the broad. 
casting of such program, an announce. 
ment shall be made both at the bevin. 
ning and conclusion of such program 
on which such material or services 
are used that such records, transc:ip- 
tions, talent, scripts, or other mate. 
rial or services have been furnished 
to such station in connection with the 
broadcasting of such program; |!’ro- 
vided, however, that only one such 
announcement need be made in the 
case of any such program of five 
minutes’ duration or less, which an- 
nouncement may be made either at 
the beginning or the conclusion of the 
program. 

Another subsection of the rule, 
it was pointed out, provides that: 


In the case of any program, other 
than a program advertising commer- 
cial products or services, which is 
sponsored, paid for or furnished, 
either in whole or in part, or for 
which material or services referred 
to in subsection (b) hereof are fur- 
nished, by a corporation, committee, 
association or other unincorporated 
group, the announcement required by 
this section shall disclose the name 
of such corporation, committee, as- 
sociation, or other unincorporated 
group. In each such case the station 
shall require that a list of the chief 
executive officers or members of the 
executive committee or of the board 
of directors of the corporation, com- 
mittee, association or other unincor- 
porated group shall be made available 
for public inspection at one of the 
radio stations carrying the program. 

FCC said “the announcements 
that must be made in this and 
other like situations will, of course, 
depend on the particular facts in 
each case, but appropriate steps 
should be taken to comply with the 
spirit as well as the letter of the 
Act and the Rules in order that the 
listening public will be fully and 
fairly given the information re- 
quired by the Act and the Rules.” 





HORSE RAGE POLICY 


FCC POLICY restricting broad- 
casts of horse race information was 
substantially strengthened last 
week in a Commission decision de- 
nying license renewal to WTUX 
Wilmington, Del., on grounds the 
station’s owners, after due notices, 
continued programming found to be 
of a “high degree of aid” to local 
bookmakers. 

WTUX, a 500-w daytimer on 
1290 ke, was given 90 days in which 
to wind up its affairs. This dead- 
line would be extended, however, 
upon filing of a court appeal. 
WTUX said it will seek this 
remedy. 


Petition Denied 


In a separate memorandum opin- 
ion and order the Commission also 
denied a WTUX petition to reopen 
the hearing to show the station 
had discontinued all race news pro- 
grams. FCC contended WTUX be- 
fore and during the hearing modi- 
fied its programming in this respect 
and testified “virtually all” horse 
race data had been eliminated from 
broadcasts, hence no need to pro- 
long the case. 


. 


Grant of the WTUX renewal was 
favored in dissents by Comrs. Rob- 
ert F. Jones and George E. Sterling 
because the racing program prob- 
lem is a broad issue concerning 
many stations. Although admitting 
“a station which broadcasts pro- 
grams designed to aid illegal gam- 
bling” is not operated in the “pub- 
lic interest,” they felt the penalty 
too severe and favored allowing 
WTUX another chance to prove its 
program-reform promises under the 
circumstances. 


Examiner Reversed 


FCC’s ruling, in which Comr. 
Rosel H. Hyde did not participate, 
reversed the initial decision of 
Hearing Examiner Jack P. Blume 
who earlier had recommended a 
license renewal grant [BROADCAST- 
ING, Dec. 26, 1949; Jan. 2]. Exam- 
iner Blume found that while 
WTUX’s programs did aid illegal 
betting and were aired “with an 
almost reckless disregard of their 
potential use for this purpose,” sta- 
tion owners Howard Robinson and 
Gordon K. MacIntosh had not de- 
signed them to this end and had 
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WTUX Renewal Denied 





modified WTUX programming to 
correct the situation. 

FCC and Examiner Blume both 
in substance indicated horse race 
programming in itself is not bad 
broadcasting, but the determining 
factor rather is how much of it is 
used in relation to other subject 
material and in what manner it is 
presented. 

Comrs. Jones and Sterling noted 
the evidence disclosed that “other 
radio stations in the Wilmington 
area had likewise aided illegal gam- 
bling. The Commission therefore 
had an opportunity to proceed 
against other stations concurrently 
with the pendency of these proceed- 
ings, and it has not.” 

“We are of the opinion,” they 
stated, “that remedial steps should 
be taken by the Commission on an 
overall basis directed against all 
stations which may be operating in 
such a fashion as to be an aid to 
illegal gambling and that WTUX 
should not be singled out and re 
ceive the severe penalty imposed 
by the majority of denying a re 
newal of license.” The two com- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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EMPLOYMENT REPOR 


ROADCAST industry’ employ- 
meni in 1949, as measured by the 
week ended Oct. 15, 1949, totaled 
43,208 persons (fulltime) who re- 
ceived $3,344,950 in pay, accord- 


ing to a Dept. of Labor analysis 
covering four nationwide  net- 
works, three regionals and 2,016 
stations. Data are based on figures 


gathered by the FCC. 
The 1949 labor totals compare 
with 1948 figures showing 39,572 
* 


4 NATION-WIDE NETWORKS, 3 REGIONAL NETWORKS AND 2,016 BROADCAST STATIONS”: 


* 


fulltime employes received a total 
$3,003,111. In 1949 the 8,816 part- 
time employes received $519,158 
for the week. 

Fulltime employes worked a total 
of 1,650,822 hours during the week, 
an average of 40.49, compared to 
an average of 40.27 hours the year 
before. These figures do not in- 
clude working hours of general 
executive officers and assistants. 

Average weekly pay of fulltime 

* +. * 


Covers Radio Workers 





employes in 1949 was $72.52 com- 
pared to $71.22 the year before. 

Average weekly pay of the 
seven networks and their key sta- 
tions was $93.33 in 1949 compared 
to $92.44 in 1948, according to the 
Labor Dept. study. At the 2,005 
other stations average weekly pay 
was $68.05, compared to $67.02 in 
1948. 

About half the stations reported 
15 or more fulltime employes (in- 

* 


ACTUAL HOURS AND ACTUAL COMPENSATION 


OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYES FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 15, 1949 


Total, 7 Networks 
and 2,016 Stations 


Classification of employes 


Number of 
employes 


1 General officers and assistants 2,435 
ll Staff program employes: 
A. Supervisory ........ 2,142 
B. Non-supervisory ....... 12,459 
lll Technical employes: + 
A. Supervisory ........... 2,149 
B. Non-supervisory ....... 8,747 
IV Commercial employes: 
A. Supervisory .......... 1,066 
B. Non-supervisory ....... 3,431 
V_ Promotion and publicity 
employes: 
A. Supervisory ......... 292 
B. Non-supervisory .... 452 
VI Clerical employes ...... .. 8,059 
Vil Building service employes .. 1,568 
vill All other employes ....... 408 
IX Full-time employes (exclud- 
ing general officers and 
SEE Suiccaiw.a de wvedie ewes 40,773 
X Average hours and aver- 
age compensation .........  ....00. 
XI Total: Full-time employes 
(including general officers 
and assistants) ............ 43,208 





7 Networks and 11 Key Stations 


2,005 Other Stations 


> <4 > c c 
=f — Of =§ 32 * sf 38 
go 4 3 Sn So 2 3 on 2 2s 
o£ te rt Ss ve o 2 $0 Se 
3 oc o> 3 Se mF o> 3= 3§ 
<3 —& a2 3 =2 oot 22 <3 =28 
22 ge 5° £2 ge sae HA 22 ge 
23 2s 2§ 2s es zis zé 2s £8 
(8) $387,937 121 (8) $51,223 1,580 2,314 (8) $336,714 
89,018 200,793 194 7,494 34,104 1,496 1,948 81,524 166,689 
487,070 935,978 1,677 59,544 208,020 1,840 10,782 427,526 727,958 
91,652 202,520 147 6,003 24,650 1,646 2,002 85,649 177,870 
370,249 664,970 1,202 51,132 137,377 1,895 7,545 319,117 527,593 
44,556 125,471 71 2,751 14,337 949 995 41,805 111,134 
140,495 290,633 219 8,364 32,120 1,461 3,212 132,131 258,513 
11,689 31,840 70 2,750 10,998 193 222 8,939 20,842 
18,027 32,991 214 8,522 19,872 142 238 9,505 13,119 
320,573 366,618 2,663 103,959 134,125 1,719 5,396 216,614 232,493 
61,191 70,855 580 22,231 34,645 569 988 38,960 36,210 
16,302 34,344 184 7,344 23,657 130 224 8,958 10,687 
1,650,822 $2,957,013 7,221 280,094 $673,905 2,005 33,552 1,370,728 $2,283,108 
40.49 97282 ...... 38.79 OM icwec~ scents 40.85 $68.05 
(+) $3,344,950 7,342 (+) $725,128 2,005 35,866 (+) $2,619,822 


* Includes AM-FM employes in a few instances where licensees report they are unable to make a segregation of personnel for jointly oper- 


ated stations. 


§No scheduled hours, actual hours and scheduled compensation reported for general officers and assistants. 
+#No totals of scheduled hours, actual hours and scheduled compensation possible because of the absence of data for general officers and 


assistants. 


2 Of the 10,896 technical employes reported, 7,737 were reported to hold First Class Radiotelephone Licenses. 


liws: Networks and Key stations, 565; all other stations, 7,172. 


These were distributed as fol- 





KMPC HEARING 


FIRST PHASE of FCC’s four-month-old hearing on G. A. (Dick) Rich- 
ards’ news policies was near an end last week, with two prominent Demo- 
crats among the final witnesses for the station owner who has been ac- 
cused of ordering news slanted against Democrats and certain minority 


groups. 

Another witness—Jack Tenney, 
former chairman of the California 
State Senate’s Un-American Acti- 
vities Committee—challenged the 
origin of FCC’s hearing and de- 
clared that if FCC may tell a radio 
station what it can say, “then we 
have Soviet Russia here in Amer- 
ica.” 

The Los Angeles phase of the 
hearing was to have been wound up 
last Friday, but appeared destined 
to continue through most of the 
week. FCC Examiner James D. 
Cunningham, conducting the hear- 
ing, said a recess of about 15 days 
would precede the opening of the 
Detroit phase dealing with Mr. 
Richards’ plans for a trusteeship 
to control his stations—KMPC Los 
Angeles, WJR Detroit, and WGAR 
Cleveland. 

Sen. Sheridan Downey (D-Calif.) 
testified Tuesday that: 

“No human mind can be im- 


Editorial Issue Posed 
In Richards’ Case 


partial. I knew Mr. Richards was 
a man of very strong feeling on 
certain matters, including Roose- 
velt. One of the reasons I was 
impressed with the Richards sta- 
tion, even though he had that per- 
sonal view, was he was fair and 
impartial toward our [Democratic 
party] cause.” 

Rollin L. MeNitt, attorney and 
former chairman of the Los An- 
geles County Democratic Central 
Committee, joined Sen. Downey in 
testifying to the reputation of the 
Richards stations. He held that 
radio stations should have the 
same rights as newspapers to ad- 
vocate particular viewpoints and 
edit news. 

“I have a peculiar philosophy, 
which may have come from my 
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teaching of Constitutional law,” 
Mr. MeNitt said. “I believe that 
save for treasonable or seditious 
utterances or salacious matter, a 
newspaper or radio station has the 
right to present things in its own 
way.” 

His testimony as to the station’s 
good reputation, he said, should be 
considered in the light of his philo- 
sophy of radio broadcasting. 


Mr. Tenney said that during his 
tenure as chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Senate’s Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee he _ received 
many complaints about pro-Soviet 
commentators on California sta- 
tions, but heard no criticism of 
KMPC. 


Hits ‘Censorship’ 


“Tf it is the attitude of the gov- 
ernment to prohibit criticism of 
administration appointees,” he de- 
clared at another point, “then 
freedom in America is gone. Unless 
we plan to have press and radio 
the same as Pravda is to the Soviet 
government, a radio station should 
have discretion in the selection and 
presentation of its news items.” 

FCC General Counsel Benedict 
P. Cottone moved to strike por- 


cluding the networks) and had 
34,000 employes who received $2,- 
805,381 during the 1949 week. 

Stations (1,045) with fewer than 
15 employes had 9,208 persons on 
their payrolls fulltime in 1949. 
They received a total of $539,569 
in compensation. 

Employment figures in the Labor 
Dept. survey are broken down into 
classes of employment, size of com- 
munity, and class and time. Fig- 
ures include some personnel work- 
ing on FM stations but many li- 
censees said they were unable to 
segregate personnel for jointly op- 
erated AM-FM stations. 

Complete data covering all re- 
porting stations and networks 
(fulltime employes with hours and 
compensation) are reported in the 
attached table. The figures cover 
actual hours worked and actual 
pay received, including overtime 
payments. On the average the total 
weekly scheduled hours came with- 
in one hour per week of the num- 
ber of hours actually worked. The 
scheduled pay was $69.72 com- 
pared to actual pay of $72.52. 


ROBERT BURTON 


Civil Defense Post Seen 


ROBERT R. BURTON, formerly 
with the State Dept. as chief on 
high frequency problems and U. S. 
delegate to European radio fre- 
quency conferences, probably will 
head up the communications sec- 
tion of the new Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration when it is authorized 
by Congress, it has been learned. 
Mr. Burton, who recently was 
appointed to head up communica- 
tions for temporary civil defense 
planning now crystalizing outside 
of National Security Resources 
Board, is expected to be named di- 
rector, according to present plans. 
He would work with Leighton 
Peebles, official of the World War 
II War Production Board, who 
now supervises overall communi- 
cations planning for NSRB. 








tions of Mr. Tenney’s testimony 
from the record on grounds it was 
“not responsive,” and Examiner 
Cunningham ruled that unrespon- 
sive portions would be deleted. 

Commander Craig of the Amer- 
ican Legion testified KMPC and 
WJR had been generous in pro- 
viding time for the Legion and 
identified awards given to the sta- 
tions for their cooperation. Under 
cross-examination by Mr. Cottone 
he said he was not familiar with 
the facts involved in the hearing as 
they relate to Mr. Richards’ poli- 
cies in the internal operation of 
his stations. 

Other witnesses on behalf of Mr. 
Richards included: 

J. Wyn Austin, Los Angeles City 
Councilman; Mrs. Dorothy Corey 
Frothingham, partner and Los An- 
geles manager, Facts Consolidated 
Inc., marketing research firm; Ralph 
Turner and Charles L. Stone, KMPC 
announcer-newscasters; Dave Man- 


ning, KGFJ Los Angeles announcer, 
formerly with KMPC. 
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Violent Reactions 
(Continued from page 23) 


stood to have approached CBS with 
offers to buy color shows. 

In announcing plans to seek an 
injunction against FCC, Pilot Pres- 
ident Goldberg said the Commis- 
sion “should have delayed the de- 
cision another nine months as the 
industry pleaded for it to do. 
This is a feud between the FCC and 
the industry.” 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.), 
Chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, termed FCC’s action 
“most improvident,” and said he 
had sent telegrams to the Commis- 
sioners on Oct. 6 asking for at 
least two weeks’ delay to permit 
him to study the possible effects of 
incompatible color on industry, 
dealers and public. He also had 
sent a similar message to President 
Truman. 

Sen. Homer E. Capehart (R-Ind.) 
had requested that the decision be 
held up at least until Congress re- 
convenes or until the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, of which he is a member, 
could explore the implications of 
the planned decision 

A special meeting of the Televi- 
sion Committee of Radio-Television 
Mfrs. Assn. is slated today (Mon- 
day) at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York. The meeting was called after 
FCC’s Wednesday decision was an- 
nounced. Committee chairman is 
Dr. W. R. G. Baker, General Elec- 
tric Co. Admiral President Sira- 
gusa was invited to attend. 

Attacking the FCC move, RCA’s 
Gen. Sarnoff declared that “no 
incompatible system is good enough 
for the American public. The hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars that 
present set owners would have to 
spend and that future set owners 
would have to pay to obtain a de- 


graded picture with an _ incom- 
patible system reduces today’s 


order to an absurdity.” 
He continued: 


When we were asked to comment 
on the First Report of the Commis- 
sion issued on Sept. 1, we said “never 
before has an administrative body of 
the United States undertaken to 
coerce the freedom of choice of Amer- 
ican manufacturers in what they may 
build and sell under threat that, if 
they do not obey, drastic consequences 
to the public will follow.” That 
threat has today been carried out. 

Because the engineers of substan- 
tially the entire industry had the 
courage to disagree with the Com- 


mission’s impractical proposal, the 
FCC has adopted this incompatible 


system just as it threatened to do. 

RCA continues to maintain its posi- 
tion that the public interest can only 
be served by the adoption of stand- 
ards which provide for a color televi- 
sion system which is fully compatible 
with existing sets—that is, a system 
which requires no changes whatever 
in existing sets and involves no ex- 
pense to the present owners of tele- 
vision sets. 

. .. Black-and-white television was 
only a dream yesterday, yet 10 mil- 
lion television sets will be in use by 
the end of this year, and the Amer- 
ican people are now buying them at 
a rate of 800,000 a month. The tre- 
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mendous technical advances in black- 
and-white television are the result 
of practical research, sound engineer- 
ing, and the industry’s demonstrated 
desire to give the best television to 
the people at constantly reduced 
prices. 

CTI President Matthews said he 
thought the color decision was 
only the beginning of the color 
fight and that he thought set manu- 
facturers and others would suc- 
ceed in forcing a review of the de- 
cision. He said: 

If the decision of five members of 
FCC concerning color television is 
put into effect it will impose a stag- 
gering financial burden on present 
TV set owners and depreciate the 
value of black-and-white sets consid- 
erably. More than eight million TV 
set owners, many who have purchased 
their sets on the installment plan, 
would be the real loser. 

The American public will be un- 
justifiably saddled with an incom- 
patible inferior system that will im- 
pose an out-of-pocket penalty under 
this ruling. The FCC edict will de- 
prive TV set owners and their fam- 
ilies of complete television perform- 
ance and entertainment which they 
anticipated when they purchased their 
present black-and-white sets. When 
this loss is fully realized by the pub- 
lic, CTI is confident the FCC will 
want to change its decision in the 
public interest. 

In the meantime CTI will continue 
full speed ahead. 


President Paul Galvin of Motor- 
ola noted that court action may 
keep FCC from effecting its ruling. 
He said the public will still buy 
black-and-white, even when color is 
available. 


Reassures Dealers 


In a fiery telegram to Admiral’s 
16,000 dealers, President Siragusa 
urged them to “reassure the public 
that Columbia color and FCC ac- 
tion means little or nothing to 
harm the growth of television as 
we know it,” and that “present ex- 
cellent programming will continue 
in black-and-white on all four 
major networks.” His message as- 
serted: 

Impractical, unsightly whirling disc 
system which Commission approved 
will be pushed only by CBS, a net- 
work owning four stations out of a 
national total of 107 [Note: CBS owns 
one TV station outright, has substan- 
tial minority interest in two others.] 
No sponsor will make any investment 
in color telecasts for an audience 
which will consist mainly of CBS ex- 
ecutives. It is our prediction CBS 
color will bumble along for a few 
months, after which time a compati- 
ble electronic system which can be 
utilized by present receivers will be 
perfected. Then CBS receivers will 
be completely obsolete. 

Admiral is proud of the way you 
television dealers, America’s hardest- 
hitting sales force, have steadily in- 
creased your business in spite of 
obstacles bureaucrats have constantly 
thrown your way. 

President Alschuler, of Sentinel, 


labelled FCC’s action “untimely 
and unwarranted.” 
President Meck, Meck Indus- 


tries, told his dealers in a letter 
that “no manufacturer is going to 


. 





‘HEROES SPEAK’ 


Servicemen Record Programs 





ACCENT on Democracy—what it 
is and how it works in action—and 
on human interest qualities is being 
reflected in childrens’, special events 
and other programs now being aired 
by WCCC Hartford, Conn., accord- 
ing to Syd Byrnes, program man- 
ager. 

Most recent of WCCC’s programs 
is Hartford Heroes Speak, consist- 
ing of musical 
dedications re- 
corded in this 
country and over- 
seas by the city’s 
servicemen for 
their friends and 
families back 
home. Recipient 
is notified by the 
station of the day 
and time the ded- 





Mr. Byrnes 


ication will be 
broadcast. 
First broadcast was _ heralded 


with a formal announcement by Mr. 
Byrnes and attendance of many 
notable guests. When men of the 
43d National Guard left for serv- 
ice, a special events microphone 
was on hand for interviews with 
soldiers and their families. WCCC 
aired addresses from the state cap- 
itol by Gov. Chester Bowles and 
Maj. Gen. Vernon Moorehouse, 
state selective service director, 
when the first draftee left for duty. 





do an all-out job on the CBS color 
receiving equipment”: 

The CBS system is not now and 
never will be practical for anything 
more than a 10-inch or 12-inch picture 
tube. Next spring the most popular 
tube size will be 21 inches. The whirl- 
ing disc needed to produce color pic- 
tures from this tube would have to 
be about 54 inches wide. To rotate 
fast enough to produce clear color, 
such a disc would have to revolve at 
the rate of 50 miles an hour at its 
circumference. 

There is not enough equipment in 
the United States to perform the 
dynamic balancing required for such 
a wheel. There are many other prob- 
lems that make all-out productions 
of such sets impractical. 

The FCC has left the way open for 
a sound electronic system of color 
television. We are still several years 
away from color television. This arbi- 
trary decision has no practical effect 
on the situation but only adds to the 
confusion. ... 


Chairman Pokrass, of Tele-King, 
emphasized the “critical” shortage 
of components and said “the larg- 
est practical color picture area” 
under the CBS system “would re- 
quire the reduction of the image to 
the equivalent of the now almost 
obsolete 12-inch tube.” He said: 

... The decision of the FCC means 
that there will be approximately 20 
hours a week of color broadcasting 
from one station, mostly at incon- 
venient times, and as far as we know, 
without adequate sponsorship. To re- 
ceive this transmission, it will cost 
about $100 to convert. ... 

The public is interested in 
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good programs and a clear pict ire, 
It will be years before color will be 
ready for general use. As has been 
our policy in the past, we will keep 
ourselves in readiness for anything 
the public demands. 

Through an assistant, Sen. Cape- 
hart notified the Commission be- 
fore the decision came out that he 
thought adoption of an incompat- 
ible color system would be unfair 
to present set-owners, and, ad- 
ditionally, that the present interna- 
tional situation raises a question 
as to the availability of materials 
necessary for set conversion. 

He expressed belief that Congress 
should study the “basic question” 
of FCC’s authority to issue such a 
decision and examine its technical 
soundness. 


Rep. Celler, in Los Angeles on 
business, said adoption of the CBS 
system “should have been more 
gradual,” and that “it will leave 
many sets on the shelf, making 
them obsolete.” He said he had 
sent the following telegrams to FCC 
members on Friday before the de- 
cision was issued: 

Regarding present uproar on color 
television, because of necessary trip 
to Coast I urgently request two 
weeks’ time to inform myself on the 
facts involved in this serious question 
and its effects upon industry jobbers 
and dealers and upon two million 
black-and-white television set owners 
in my home state whose sets will be 
obsoleted by adoption of any incom- 
patible color system. Grave public and 
economic considerations are involved 
not only for today but for the indefi- 
nite future. I hope the Commission 
will not adopt incompatible standards 
during this short period. 

On the eve of the decision, the 
National Assn. of Electrical Dis- 
tributors “earnestly” urged FCC to 
postpone action until July 1951 to 
“enable manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and retailers to give the sub- 
ject the further careful scrutiny 
and study which its tremendous 
importance demands, and... . en- 
able them to be of further assist- 
ance to the Commission in working 
out the ultimate solution to this 
pressing problem. 


TRENDS GROUP 


NAB Committee Meets 


NAB Business Trends Committee, 
comprising leading industrial, bus- 
iness and economic leaders, meets 
today at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

First meeting of the group, 
formed last spring [BROADCASTING, 
May 22,] is scheduled to take up 
major areas of strength and weak- 
ness in the current business pic- 





ture; mobilization and _ defense 
plans; outlook; points at which 
media have failed in their effort 


to reflect true business conditions 
to the American people. 

The committee was authorized at 
the NAB February board meeting. 
The plan calls for preparation of 
an economic report by Richard 
P. Doherty, NAB employe-em- 
ployer relations director. 
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BM! REPORT 


Shows $4,187,000 Income 


INCOME of $4,187,000 for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1950, 
was reported by Broadcast Music 
Inc. in a financial statement issued 
last week. 

Carl Haverlin, BMI president, 


reported an increase in radio use 
of BMI music. He estimated that 
in 1950 radio performances of 
BMI music will be more than 21 
million, a 10% increase over 1949. 
During the fiscal year BMI paid 
$2,206,000 for performance rights. 

Mr. Haverlin said 2,768 broad- 
easters renewed their BMI li- 
censes for the 1950-59 period. BMI 
also has licenses with more than 
3,200 hotels, restaurants and other 
music users, he said. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
and all independent Canadian sta- 
tions are BMI licensees. In the 
past year BMI has added 20 
writers to those under contract, 
Mr. Haverlin said. 





TOPIC here is football, as Tidewater Associated Oil Co.’s 25th year in grid- 

iron radio on the West Coast gets into full swing. Exchanging details of this 

fall‘’s 100 network and independent station Tidewater circuit are (I to r) Hal 

Ashby, NBC account executive; Harold R. Deal, advertising and sales promo- 

tion manager, Tidewater; Mervin McCabe, KFRC-Don Lee sales manager; 

Ray Randall, vice president, Buchanan & Co., agency, all with offices in 
San Francisco. 





EFENDS AMA DRIVE 


CHARGE by some administration 
leaders that the American Medical 
Assn.’s current $1 million-plus ad- 
vertising campaign is a ‘“‘plot’”’ and 
“smear campaign” against the 
President and Democratic Party 
was sharply asailed last Thursday 
by Sen. Owen Brewster (R-Me.). 

Sen. Brewster described the 
charge, which he attributed to Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing, Rep. John Dingell (D- 
Mich.) and other party members, 


as a “flagrant insult” to radio and 
press media and an attack on the 
Constitutional rights of free speech 
and press. 

AMA allotted $300,000 out of a 
total $1,100,000 ad budget for pur- 
chase of over 30,000 radio spots 
for a two-week period ending this 
coming Saturday [BROADCASTING, 
Oct. 9]. The association and its 
agencies already are formulating 
plans for a follow-up drive on be- 
half of voluntary health insurance, 





KINTNER DAY 


Hometown to Roll Out Carpet for ABC Pres. 





FINAL plans for the celebration 
of Robert E. Kintner Day, to be 
held Oct. 17 in Stroudsburg, Pa., 
have been made, and will result in 
a very busy day for the ABC presi- 
dent in his hometown. 

At 11:30 a.m. 
Mr. Kintner will 
be met at the 
Delaware bridge 
and escorted into 
Stroudsburg by a 
police motorcade. 
Then at the Penn- 
Stroud hotel, he 
will be welcomed 
officially by the 
city and repre- 
sentatives of the 
Pocono Mts. 
Chamber of Commerce, and sere- 
naded by the Stroudsburg high 
school band. 

At 12:15 p.m. members of the 
Vacation Bureau, the boards of di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania and 
Pocono Mts. Chambers of Com- 
merce, and the Pennsylvania Week 
Committee will present a scroll to 
Mr. Kintner at a luncheon in the 


Mr. Kintner 
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Penn-Stroud. Following the lunch- 
eon, a news conference wil! be held, 
after which Mr. Kintner will tour 
the industrial and sports shows at 
the East Stroudsburg Farmery. 

After a dinner at the Penn- 
Stroud with a small group of close 
friends, Mr. Kintner will go to the 
State Teachers Auditorium where 
he will meet Gov. James H. Duff 
of Pennsylvania. 

From 8:00 to 8:30 p.m. ABC will 
join in the festivities by airing a 
special broadcast from the audi- 
torium. Walter Kiernan as m. ec. 
will introduce Paul Whiteman and 
the ABC Symphony Orchestra, 
Pianist Earl Wild, Jimmy Blaine, 
and Marion Morgan of Stop the 
Musie fame, and by special record- 
ing from Washington, Joseph 
Alsop, who with Mr. Kintner co- 
authored a syndicated column and 
two books. During the program, 
Gov. Duff will present Mr. Kintner 
with the following citation from 
the State of Pennsylvania and 
salute him as “Pennsylvania Am- 
bassador.” 


Citation will read: “. . . award- 
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Brewster Hits Attackers 





through Russel M. Seeds Agency, 
Chicago. 
Rep. Dingell had characterized 


the drive as an “insidious tactic to 
corrupt the public mind,” a state- 
ment which prompted Sen. Brew- 
ster to 
leaders of “growing arrogance in 
their attacks” upon Constitutional 
rights. 


accuse administration 


’ 


“No thinking person with a shred 


of respect for ... free speech and 


free press would use the words 
‘plot’ or ‘insidious’ in describing 
an open public advertising cam- 


paign paid for by private citizens. 
To do so is a flagrant insult to the 
newspapers, magazines and 
companies of our country,” he de- 
clared. 

Sen. Brewster added: 


The doctors believe that the voluntary 
way is the American Way—that unnec- 
essary compulsion by government is 
wrong. Their advertisement will say 
that. So will the advertisements of thou- 
sands of other private citizens. Yet 
before these advertisements even ap- 
pear the Democratic hatchet men seek 
to distort the thinking of American 
citizens with vilification and falsehoods 
It is clear that the administration has 
reached the point where, either through 
fear or arrant selfishness, it would in- 
stitute thought control in America. 

This is the way of dictatorship. Only 
oppressive governments or cowards are 
afraid to let the opposition speak freely. 


radio 





ed to Robert E. Kintner ... who by 
his enterprise and ability has at- 
tained great prominence as a news- 
raper writer and radio executive. 
Awarded during Pennsylvania 
week, 1950.” 

At the close of the air show, for 
the auditorium audience, a special 
comedy and musical show will be 
presented. The day’s activities will 
close with a reception and buffet 
supper at the Penn-Stroud, to be 
attended by some 300 people. 





FCC BUDGET 


‘51 Funds Pared $50,000 


FCC will issue a detailed alloca- 
tion of its 1950-51 budget some- 
time during the next fortnight fol- 
lowing notification by the Budget 
Bureau last week of a $50,000 
“holdout” in its $6,625,000 appro- 
priation for the fiscal year begin- 
ning last July 1. 


The $50,000 “reserve” in funds 


and authorizations represented a 
50% decrease in the original sum 
set by the bureau and indicated 


a relatively small drop in operat- 
ing funds as measured against pre- 
vious estimates from 10% to 12% 
[BROADCASTING, Aug. 28, 7.] The 
reserve approximated less than a 
1% cut. 

The Budget Bureau had noti- 
fied the FCC Sept. 11 that it could 
anticipate a $100,000 slice under 
the Budget Accounting Act of 
1950 which authorizes reserve hold- 
outs throughout all government 
agencies and departments. The 
Commission testified at 1951-52 
budget hearings last Thursday. 

Announcement of the $50,000 
FCC reserve and others for re- 
mainder of the 31 government 
agencies and departments, total- 
ing $580,271,335, was made last 
Tuesday by Frederick J. Lawton, 
budget director. Last August Con- 
gress had rejected amendments 
calling for a $550 million cut in 
non-defense funds. 

The bureau last week also di- 
rected “slashes” of $100,000 for 
Federal Trade Commission, which 
passes on questionable media ad- 
vertising, and $7,980,000 for the 
State Dept. as well as $40 million 
for the Agriculture Dept. 

State Dept. spokesmen doubted 
that the international information 
program, including Voice of Amer- 
ica, would be affected in view of a 
record-high budget this year as ad- 
vocated by President Truman. But 
the Agriculture Dept. will have to 
forego funds originally contem- 
plated for its information depart- 
ment television program, whose ac- 
tivities will be lumped under radio 
expenditures. 

Mr. Lawton stated that it “will 
probably be necessary during the 
remainder of the year to release 
some of these reserves, and it is 
likewise probable that opportunities 
will be found for savings in other 
areas.” 


SPONSORED TIME 
Ross Shows NBC-TV First 


OF A TOTAL of 116 hours of 
Class A time on the four television 
networks, 7614 hours are sponsored 
by network advertisers and the 
other 3914 made up of cooperative 
sponsorship, local sponsorship and 
sustaining, according to an anal- 
ysis by Ross Reports on Television. 

NBC-TV has only 1% hours a 
week of unsponsored A time; CBS- 
TV has five unsponsored Class A 


hours; ABC-TV has 14 and Du- 
Mont 19. 
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Radio (and TV) 


(Continued from page 21) 
nual convention, published on the 
front page of BROADCASTING, said 
in part: 

Radio broadcasting not only is 
the great fire-side entertainer 
but has come to be a great 
moulder of public opinion. There 
should be no monopoly in the 
moulding of public opinion, 
either government or private. 

Even then, FDR foresaw the 
development of TV, as indicated 
in this paragraph: 

Today broadcasters are faced 
with development of new and in- 
triguing innovations in the field 
of radio. I refer to reports reach- 
ing me of laboratory achieve- 

ments in visual radio and in the 
shortwave field. When they will 
prove technically and econom- 
ically practicable, of course, no 
one can foretell. But I have an 
abiding faith in American in- 
ventive genius and in the ability 
of broadcasters to utilize these 
new developments in a way that 
will improve their service to the 
nation as a whole. 

And just a year later—June 11, 
1937—when the NAB held its 15th 
convention, Mr. Roosevelt, in his 
third letter to BROADCASTING, 
lauded radio for its public service 
during the Ohio and Mississippi 
river floods, which inundated thou- 
sands of acres and left hundreds 
homeless. He said: 

The manner in which radio 
threw open its facilities for re- 
lief work during the devastating 
floods of the Ohio and Mississippi 
early this year was a revelation 
of its tremendous public service 
value in time of emergency, and 
a credit to the spirit of help- 
fulness on the part of the broad- 
casters of the nation. 


Problems ‘Not Insoluble’ 


Radio then was having intra- 
mural conflicts, with the very ex- 


istence of NAB threatened. On 
this score, Mr. Roosevelt said: 
The problems that _ present 


themselves to you broadcasters 
are not insoluble. In your indus- 
try there are no problems that 
cannot be solved by intelligent 
management, good programming 
and an awareness of public re- 
sponsibility. 

On Oct. 8, 1940, just prior to his 
election for a third time, establish- 
ing precedent for White House 
incumbency, President Roosevelt 
made his flat “radio as free as the 
press” pronunciamento. The oc- 
casion was a congratulatory mes- 
sage to the Editor “on the steady 
progress which enables you to 
mark the beginning of the 10th 
year of BROADCASTING magazine by 
making this journal a weekly in- 
stead of a semi-monthly  publica- 
tion.” 

He continued: 

This proposed change empha- 
sizes the importance that radio 
has attained in every phase of 
our national life. The rapid 

growth in radio and in the 
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technique of broadcasting have 
been truly amazing during the 
past decade. 

In all probability we are still 
in the infancy of this field of 
communication. New develop- 
ments, such as television, are 
certain to broaden radio’s serv- 
ice. Moreover, radio has an in- 
creasing obligation to keep the 
people fully informed. A free 
radio is just as essential as a 
free press. 

President Hoover’s first utter- 
ance on American Plan radio after 
his assumption of the Presidency 
came on Oct. 26, 1931, in a remote 
control talk to the opening ses- 
sion of the ninth annual conven- 
tion of the NAB in Detroit. It was 
published in full text in the Nov. 
1, 1931 BROADCASTING, the second 
number to roll off the presses. He 
alluded to the 1922 “Hoover Confer- 
ences,” when, while Secretary of 
Commerce, he directed the develop- 
ments that led to the “national 
policies in relation to radio.” 

He said: 

The decisions reached at that 
early date have been of unending 
importance. The determination 
that radio channels were public 
property and should be controlled 
by the government; the deter- 
mination that we should not 
have governmental broadcasting 
supported by a tax upon the 
listener, but that we should give 
license to use of these channels 
under private enterprise where 
there would be no restraint upon 
programs, has secured for us far 
greater variety of programs and 
excellence of service without cost 
to the listener. This decision 
has avoided the pitfalls of po- 
litical and social conflicts in the 
use of speech over the radio 
which would have been involved 
in government broadcasting. It 
has preserved free speech to the 
country. 


These principles are now 
strongly imbedded in our law and 
in our entire public system. The 
industry has constantly faced 
new and complex problems in 
developing policies and practices 
abreast of development and need. 
Your association has contributed 
greatly to their solution. I am 
confident that you recognize the 
responsibility which rests upon 
you in public interest. It is 
needless to mention the many- 
sided importance of radio in 
modern life. Its dissemination 
of entertainment, of knowledge, 
and of public opinion and topics 
of the public welfare, has become 
an essential element in the in- 
tellectual development of our 
country. It has brought most of 
the supposed values which were 
formerly available exclusively to 
life in the cities to every home 
throughout the land, for the 
treasures of music, of entertain- 
ment, and of information have 
been brought to the _ loneliest 
farm and the most remote ham- 
let. It is an incalculable ex- 
tension of happiness and con- 
tentment. 


. 





AT DINNER following a 
broadcast of the Esso Reporter on 
WGY Schenectady, plaque for public 
service was presented to the station 
by Esso Standard Oil Co. Taking part 
were (r to 1) R. B. Hanna, WGY man- 


special 


ager; Bill Meenam, the first Esso 
Reporter who began the series in 
1935, and Harvey J. Green, district 
manager, Esso Standard Oil Co., who 
presented the plaque. Following the 
regular newscast a resume of news 
headlines entitled Fifteen Fateful 
Years was presented by the WGY 
staff. Material was compiled by 
United Press. 
Don Lee 
(Continued from page 25) 
July, may remain with the organ- 
ization in a top-level capacity. Pre- 
liminary talks between Messrs. 
Weiss and Hoffman, who wants him 
to remain, already have taken 
place. 

In a closed-circuit talk to affili- 
ates on Tuesday, Mr. Weiss gave 
assurance the network will remain 
intact, if and when purchased by 
the Hoffman group. 

In telegrams to Frank White, 
president of Mutual, and Theodore 
C. Streibert, president of WOR, 
which like Don Lee owns approxi- 
mately 19% of Mutual stock, Mr. 
Weiss said: 


No Changes 

“T have been authorized by Mr. 
H. L. Hoffman, president of Hoff- 
man Radio Corp., who was high 
bidder for Don Lee properties, to 
assure you that Don Lee Broadcast- 
ing System would be preserved in- 
tact and that its relationship with 
Mutual Broadcasting System 
would be continued in the spirit of 
whole-hearted cooperation that has 
characterized our association for 
the past 13 years.” 

Mr. Hoffman reported that no 
new companies will be formed and 
there will be no change in manage- 
ment, ownership and operation of 
Hoffman Radio Corp., which started 
in 1941 and manufactures radio 
and television receiver sets as well 
as electronics equipment for armed 
forces. 

Besides four owned and operated 
stations (KHJ Los Angeles, KGB 
San Diego, KDB Santa Barbara, 
KFRC San Francisco) Don Lee 
Broadcasting System has 16 Cali- 
fornia affiliates with 25 affiliated 
through Pacific Northwest Broad- 
casting Co. 

Thomas S. Lee Enterprises Inc. 
owns all of the outstanding shares 
of Pacific Northwest Broadcasting 


Co. in addition to its holding: in 
MBS. 

Other assets of Thomas S. Lee 
Enterprises consist of a_ thvee. 
acre studio building at 1313 Vine 
St., Hollywood, completed about 
two years ago at a reported cost 
of $3 million; KTSL (TV); KHJ- 
FM; Mt. Lee, Hollywood, present 
TV and FM transmitter site; |60- 
acre Mt. Wilson, Pasadena, pro- 
posed site of TV and FM trans. 
mitter, as well as Culver City KHJ 
transmitter acreage. In addition 
to the radio and television prop. 
erties, the estate has a $5%4 wmil- 
lion cash reserve, representing re- 
cent liquidation of Don Lee Cadillac 
agencies and other properties. 

Thomas S. Lee estate is now in 
process of litigation. His will, 
written in 1934, leaving the entire 
fortune to an uncle by marriage, R. 
Dwight Merrill of Seattle, is being 
contested by his aunt Mrs. Nora 
Patee, and by two adopted daugh- 
ters of his father, the late Don 
Lee. 

CBS was reportedto have 
worked out an agreement with Wil- 
liam O’Neil, president of Yankee 
Network, to buy KTSL should the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. bid 
have been accepted. Yankee would 
retain the Don Lee Network re- 
gional setup, with CBS utilizing 
studio facilities for its TV opera- 
tions on a rental basis at 1313 
Vine St. until its planned Tele- 
vision Center is available. 

CBS is known to be intensely 
interested in securing its own TV 
station in Los Angeles, and may 
undertake negotiations to acquire 
Earle C. Anthony Inc.’s KFI-TV or 
Mrs. Dorothy Schiff’s KLAC-TV. 


NEWS TOPS 


Station Survey Shows 








NEWSCASTS are at the top ina 
program popularity poll conducted 
in 23 southwestern Wisconsin 
cities by WRCO Richland Center, 
Wis. The survey covered 10 coun- 
ties. 

Second on WRCO’s first annual 
canvas of listeners was the philos- 
ophy and poetry type of program 
with soft music background, pref- 
erably organ. Religious programs 
ran third; birthday and anniver- 
sary announcements, fourth; and 
children’s programs, fifth. Tabula- 
tion on types of musical programs 
desired ended in this order: Popu- 
lar, hymns, semi-classical, western 
hillbilly, waltzes, classical, martial, 
polkas, organ, and square dances. 

The poll disclosed an average 
listening day of 7% hours, with 
radio’s popularity increasing be- 
tween 20% and 50% in winter 
months. More than 50% of those 
canvassed stated they listen stead- 
ily between 12 noon and 3 p.m. 
Other popular periods were from 
7 to 10 a.m. and from 5 to 7 p.m. 
In answer to the question, “What 
type of programs would you like 
more of?” sports and drama re- 
ceived the biggest share of votes, 
with women’s programs, quiz and 
talent shows following in that 
order. 
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4orse Race Policy in connection with betting on horse OHIO MEET Admen Stress Radio 
races.” 
(Continued from page 28) Thus, despite the applicant’s “be- In Defense Role 


S. Lee 
th ee. ‘ % ” 3: * 
138 Vine | missioners noted that prior to the lated reforms” in programming, 


F 3 FCC considered the “record of poor VARIOUS phases of 1950 trends in advertising were discussed by na- 
| about concl wee . oe trap ep performance a better aie of tional advertising and sales promotion executives at the seventh annual 
ed cost had modified its programs s what may be expected in the future Advertising Conference sponsored by Ohio State U. in Columbus, Oct. 
; KHJ- be of no aid to illegal gambling and thee the applicant’s promises to 6-7. If a single dominant note emerged from the talks it was: All broad- 





present also presented plans for programs veiteses,” casting—AM, FM, TV and facsim- * 

te; \60- “in the public interest.” Th _— oe ee ile—is important in girding Amer- of genuine peace in the near future. 

ia, pro- The decision noted Wilmington id ak Mada ate ? a os - heal ica for any eventuality. ... The American people know they 

[ trans- Seckmakers have used not cnly "oes a Fred Lazarus Jr., president, Fed- have a burden to bear. But they 
operation” of WTUX “was the first a ae »~P » £O 


ity KHJ WTUX but also WWBZ Vineland, broadcast experience for Messrs. ¢rated Department Stores Inc., Cin- also know it is well within their 




















iti F oo ; a3 bg sated curtailed ex capacity,” Mr. Lazarus said. 
naaiting N. J., W PWA Chester, Pa., WITH MacIntosh and Robinson and that Cinnati, advocated curtailed expen- ©#P@ 5a lary «“ 
n prop- Baltimore, and to a lesser extent, < litures of government for -mili- He added that all efforts—“for- 
Pp a ’ they relied, to some extent upon ditures o government for non-mili ; “ 2 
5%4 mil- WSNJ Bridgeton, N. J.. WANN ie aa ‘ as tary purposes eign, domestic, social and finan- 
: : : the advice of counsel in continuing ary purposes. cae di d i 
ting re- Annapolis and WPEN Philadel- their horse racing format beyond “Military needs come first, we Cial”—need to be coordinated anc 
Cadillae phia. the time when they were on notice must assume there is little prospect ‘¢ }S here that broadcasting can 
ies. : _—_ idered last A ° tt make its largest contribution. “If 
Some observers considered last that their programs were assisting a elle : 
now in Ith h the WTUX rul-_; ? eaipig this coordination is accomplished 
‘ F week that although the WTUX ru illegal gambling activities.” FCC =. ss hase com te ts Gate Geek a 
om will, ing shows FCC presently is inclined said it found here, though, “no balance has resulted. raphe h of ‘d 
e entire } to handle the horse racing problem ¢ompelling reason to modify our FCC recognized the broadcasting =o “4 wees iat: 
riage, R. on a case-to-case basis, the back- judgment that a grant of license Of sports news is a “function of a ot h. me ro c vee a a 
} >} : : . . . . ” vertis yr . } . . e 
is being | ground in the proceeding and legis- ;enewal would be inconsistent with ™edium of mass communication,” 4 aah as p + segigess aa 
‘s. Nora ive concern on Capitol Hill this Se ery that “dissemination in interstate C¢ussed the use of TV by a nationa 
lati p the public interest. I r ceaiiegs Wine S. Kat 
1 daugh- past summer emphasize the impor- ‘ commerce of information concern- @¢vertser. Re AtZ, 
ate Don | tance of the Commission’s policy as FCC continued: ing horse racing is not in itself —— same < gf gprieen Pung « 
buttressed by the WTUX decision. ,,qhefe,jsgubstantial evidence,te nai an unlawful activity under exist- about the use of advertising in 
o have son even now do not understand the ing Federal law,” that racing and er Pg priced Bags 
vith Wil- Ti . duties and obligations of a licensee. betting at tracks are legal in Del- !S¢- ave Arons, oO imbe 
ighter Policy Seen The record is clear that they persisted & , oe . an Diitiedeiuds vl; 
Yankee ‘ for a considerable period in Fetaining aware, and that there is a high in- Bros., Philadelphia, underlined that 
ould the That the FCC policy would be the horse racing program format even terest in racing in the Wilmington his firm’s experimentation with ‘ig 
Co. bid tightened was evidenced initially in {jon being broadcast was of aid to area, ~y ——, a en — Brees 
, J ‘j J ill ; de- : it is a daily advertising medium 
ee would tina nge hearing [BROADCASTING, po gh ng gt Tey. RE the FCC nevertheless stated it could ith “ bility — 
work re- June 20, 1949]. Local police author- applicant must be taken to have pro- not be concluded upon the record “— W. oe =e ‘el 
utilizing ities, _whose complaint against — gE =. —. in Gee WEEE cone “Shek tedbeoeet _Tra , Rubel, Rubel & — 
V opera- WTUX precipitated the proceeding, known. It is the licensee to whom the in horse racing is such a dominant Chicago advertising agency, ri 
at 1313 testified they had turned to FCC Commission must turn for ultimate re- ‘ : ak On cussed agency management prob- 
™ 20 as sponsibility. That responsibility cannot factor in this community’s life as 12. and advocated the use of in- 
ed Tele- for help since the problem of broad- be evaded with the plea that counsel +t warrant the extensive, detailed _ : . 
cast aid to gamblers appeared to be did not exercise that proper judgment : centive plans for cutting costs. H. 
> ; ; which the Commission must expect and year-round coverage of that H. Dobberteen. vice president, Ben- 
intensely more than a single-community af- from the licensee. sport which . . . WTUX has pro- - & noe, & P wade well 
own TV fair due to radio signals extending FCC found basic policies of vided.” a ; ais es, : ew ry "1 ae e 
ver city i ’ 2 about media analysis and selection, 
and may over one and state boundaries. WTUX programming to be “clearly The decision found that “until re- Jointing out that the number of 
» acquire Legislative concern over the issue in the interest” of Wilmington in ently,” WTUX ‘broadcast not merely naiiane’ adeitines tin tna 
FI-TV or arose with a bill (S 3358) to ban that they proposed to furnish the prices paid, but also a large variety of ¢. 5 Onn in 710: 
. : oe y s : th ; information” inciuain from about 2,800 in 1940 to 4,800 
-LAC-TV. all interstate transmission of gam- local audience with a different serv- Stratches. track conditions, off-times, in 1950. He said: “Any given ad 
bling information and directed spe- ice than that broadcast by other Predicted post times, jockey changes vactiine raple greatly aawesdial 
i y i stati ro. ag well ; seal and insertions an entified horses by — ; : _ 
cifically at radio and TV. Although stations there, as well as to provide their Armstrong selection numbers. competition from all advertising. 
the bill was supported in the Sen- sustaining time for civic, char- Until shortly before the hearing WTUX This has apparently resulted in a 
y Shows ate it was opposed by FCC as im- _itable and religious organizations. 8 ee Soe a, = Paver in the net eMactineann 
rere practical and ultimately dropped ‘However, the same cannot be said aired on the average of four and six f advertisi cpenditures f i 
top ina | from further consideration as the f much of th ° rvice d minutes after a race and in some in- Of advertising expenditures for a 
Pp ; : rte ‘ of much oF the program service de- stances within one and two minutes, given product or purpose.” 
conducted Senate approved the overall crime veloped by the station in imple- ad sous. EES - Dr. Kenneth Dameron, Ohio 
rT : ienaik . ' . * wwe ose legally betting at tracks wou ° ’ 
Wisconsin investigation proposed by Sen. mentation of these policies,’ FCC not be listening and the average lis- State professor, arranged the con- 
d Center, Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.). The declared. tener, even if interested in sports, would) ¢. once in co-operati ith th 
10 coun- §— WTUX case was brought into th not need this detailed data so quickly, ‘¢rence In Co-operation wi e 
4 | ght into the . : ; FCC observed. “On the other hand,” Fifth District Advertising Federa- 
three-weeks hearing on S 3358 Programming Outlined FCC said, “each of ithe details regard. ten of America 
a “is Ts * . : ing horse racing which was broadcast . ° : 
st annual while Wilmington police authori- The decision noted that WTUX _ by the station had a particular and pe- Other keynote speakers included: 
he philos- ues appeared to testify on the prob- culiar utility to bookmakers.” FCC 


set aside the “entire afternoon pe- noted the station owners continued this J°hn Goodwillie, Alexander Smith 


' program riod, Monday through Saturday, programming even after reading the & Sons Carpet Co., New York; 


lem [BROADCASTING, May 1, 8, 


und, pref- — Oct. 2]. WWDC decision and conferring with Noite ate 

programs ] cep ; ; for one program, the 1290 Sports jocal police authorities who complained Richard M. Rairigh, McCann- 

oma The FCC majority, “in view of Parade, which consists of recorded — the brendeaste. i Erickson, Cleveland, and Russell 
. Dae : os : also note e afternoon pro- oe 3 sada : 

urth: and the overwhelming weight of the music, several newscasts, frequent gram was “sponsored” by Armstcong Brown, vice president, Allied 

. Tabula- evidence to the contrary,” con- announcements of horse racing and Daily Sports Inc., “publisher of a daily Stores, New York. 


fhyay oa S ae ‘scratch sheet’ devoted to horse racing 
cluded “we are impelled to reject other sports news and results, and information.” The decision said this 


the self-serving declaration of inno- two 15-minute sports resumes.” Paper had wide circulation among race 


e 2 ‘aia . _ a ; fans, “includin ersons engaged in il- 
cent design by Messrs. MacIntosh Since WTUX is a daytime only out- _legai bookmaking,” and almost every- Pollock at KXOB 
and Robinson and to find that the let, FCC questioned WTUX’s pro- one arrested in Wilmington for book- 


programs 
ler: Popu- 
1, western 
11, martial, 





- horse racing information broadcast sate Udleaia te doe ak a ahh making possessed one. GRANT POLLOCK has taken over 
re dances. 9 over Station WTUX, was with the ard outlined in the horse race pro en Se Se Se Te oe Gee. 
n average , : 2 "se r ‘0- se iat : : nel < 

ours, will complete knowledge of the station’s gram decision involving WWDC circumstance that the information : agership of 


owners, of a high degree of aid to Washington, issued in February pr ese reap mepaoncioneys Ene a” ce 


~asing be- etimakers 1 tae aimed by the sponsor at those plac- Calif. Anounce- 
: : akers in the Wilmington... c : P 

in winter nag gton 1948. ing legal bets at the race tracks,” ment of the ap- 
» of those na eo te “Even in the station’s chosen FCC stated. “Although we recog- pointment had 
sten stead- Since the station’s principals 


field of emphasis, sports program- nize that the intent of the sponsor been made last 





nd 3 p.m, } Continued to supply information to ming,” FCC found that WTUX “is of the program is not determinative month [BRoap- 
were from | bookmakers with full knowledge imited in its coverage by a lack of the broadcaster's design, the ac- CASTING, Sept. 
> to 7 p.m. that the latter were using the data of available time to carry play-by- ceptance—in fact, the solicitation— 18]. Mr. Pollock, 
ion, “What m their illegal operations,” the play accounts of football games, of the account by Messrs. MacIn- formerly man- 
d you like majority continued, “we must con- baseball games and other day- tosh and Robinson, reasonably, on ‘ ager of KVON 
drama re clude affirmatively on the question time sports.” The majority con- the basis of the record, attributing Mr. Pollock Napa, Calif., suc- 
e of votes, | °f whether the horse racing infor- eluded that “without going further, to the latter an awareness of the a ceeded Keith Pin- 


quiz and mation was to any extent intended jt is clear that other interests in foregoing considerations, carries ion who moved to 

x in that or designed to be of assistance to the community ... have been neg- with it an implication of participa- KXOA Sacramento, under the same 
persons engaged in illegal activities lected ... and that program im- tion in the sponsor’s purposes.” ownership as KXOB. 
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Strictly Business 


(Continued from page 16) 
was one of two children. His fa- 
ther, an electrical engineer, died 


when Eddy was only five. The in- 
cident was a turning point in 
Eddy’s life for he was sent to an 
orphanage in up-state New York. 
Still a youngster, who had the 
opportunity to complete only the 
seventh grade, Eddy learned the 
rudiments of typography from his 
foster father; a foreman at the 
American Type Founders, who was 
a printer of ‘“‘the old school.” 
Eventually Eddy sought his fu- 
ture in California. Convinced that 
the West Coast was where he 
wished to settle, and fired with the 
belief that the cellophane packag- 
ing idea would some day sweep the 
country, Eddy Allen started as 
salesman at Budget Pack. 


Introduction to Radio 


Eddy met radio’s selling power 
during the war when some retailers 
were trying to make a fistfull out 


of the situation of scarce mate- 
rials. At the outset of the war, 
Budget Pack sponsored Frances 


Scully on KECA Los Angeles. By 
-alling to task certain department 
stores and other retailers for sell- 
ing goods at prices over-inflated, 
Miss Scully created a loyal follow- 
ing. Whenever she would mention 
one of Budget Pack’s products, the 
grocer’s shelves would be depleted 
in 48 hours. Because of the scarcity 
of materials, the firm was hard put 
to it to replace its products. 

A few years later, Budget Pack 
was advertising again, this time 
with radio’s blood relation—televi- 
sion. Eddy Allen discovered the 
power of the new medium on July 
4, 1949. 

That day there was a gathering 
of children at the Allen house, c2le- 
brating the Fourth with fireworks. 
Suddenly the ra:ket stopped when 
one of the youngsters called, 
“‘*Beany’ is on!” Amazed that there 
was something beyond the attrac- 
tion of fireworks in a child’s life, 
Eddy investigated. He then became 
acquainted with Beany, a_ televi- 
sion puppet show. Aware that 
Beany could draw children from 
the most active play, Eddy pro- 
ceeded to find the program a local 
spensor—Budget Pack. Now the 
show is sponsored by Budget Pack 
6:30-6:45 p.m., Mon.-Fri., over 
KTLA (TV) Los Angeles. 


Other Budget Shows 


Other programs, both radio and 
television, have carried Budget 
Pack’s message to West Coast lis- 
teners and viewers. -Prior to the 
Scully sponsorship, the firm backed 
Tom Breneman’s Breakfast at Sar- 
di’s before it was beamed nation- 
ally. It also sponsored Chef Milane 
on radio. Another of its TV pro- 
grams is Tele-Teen Reporter, tele- 
cast at 7:30 p.m. Wednesday on 
KLAC-TV Los Angeles. 

Eddy and his wife, Rose, will 
celebrate their 15th wedding anni- 
versary next February. They have 
three children, Toni, 14; Judy, 11, 
and Robert Alexander, 9. 
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KEYSTONE ELECTS 


network in 1942. 

Other new Keystone officers are 
Noel Rhys and Joseph Bayer, vice 
presidents, and Arthur Wolf, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The latter, 
one of the principal stockholders 
of KBS, is associated with the new 
Keystone president, his brother, in 
the law firm of Sidney J. and Ar- 
thur Wolf. 

Mr. Rhys, who has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 
1941, is in charge of the New York 
office. A World War I air pilot, he 
was a Hollywood writer and pub- 


licist associated with the motion 
picture industry before joining 


Keystone. Mr. Bayer, a Chicago 
business man, has been interested 
in the network since 1941. 

Mr. Rogers has been in broad- 
casting since 1924 when he was a 
member of KNX Hollywood’s first 
staff. A member of Radio Pioneers 


Club, he has been credited with 
many firsts, including regular 
broadcast of news and_ public 
events, airing of a full grand 


opera, and other innovations which 
have since become standard prac- 
tice in broadcasting. He is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Radio Manage- 
ment Club, Chicago Federated Ad- 
vertising Club, and is a charter 


Wolf President, 
Rogers to Board 


BOARD of directors of Keystone Broadcasting System has elected 
Sidney J. Wolf president and Naylor Rogers a new member of the board. 
Mr. Wolf, a Chicago attorney, has been secretary and treasurer of 
Keystone since 1941, and Mr. Rogers, executive vice president, joined the 


* 








Sidney Wolf 


Mr. Rogers 


member of the Los Angeles Adver- 
tising Club. 
Sidney Wolf has played an ac- 


tive part in the development of 
Keystone’s national transcription 
service to smail towns and rural 


areas from coast to cozst. He re- 
cently reported to KB35 steckhold- 
ers that with the ecquisition of a 
number of new national accounts 
in 1950, the network is now carry- 
ing more accounts than ever be- 
fore. He attributes the upsu’ge to 
the fact that advertisers going into 
television are using Keystone to 
supplement their TV coverage. Mr. 
Wolf reported that KBS now has 
402 affiliated stations and reaches 
8,071,480 radio homes. 





NEW PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE 


Broadcasts from Guided Missiles Envisioned 





ACCELERATED 


plans for psy- 
chological warfare, envisioning 
propaganda broadcasts from 


guided missiles, were revealed by 
the U. S. Army last week and 
elaborated on by Brig. Gen. Rob- 
ert A. McClure, head of the Army’s 


Psychological Warfare Division. 
Gen. McClure speculated that, 
while the idea suggested a page 


from Buck Rogers, such a propa- 
ganda weapon is “not too much to 
expect in these days of guided 
missiles.” He said the Army’s pro- 
gram, now being stepped up, will 
be coordinated with the State Dept. 
in addition to other military 
branches looking to formation of 
a set policy. 

He pictured such missiles cir- 
cling over foreign countries and 
broadcasting messages to the pop- 
ulation, as well as dropping leaf- 
lets. 

Gen. McClure’s division is part 
of a section of G-3 under the Army 
General Staff, but may be 
given individual status under the 
Army Special Staff, he indicated. 


soon 


Guided missiles have come up 
for discussion in NSRB, defense 


and NAB circles in the past two 
months. There is speculation that 
they may be able to “home in” on 
radio and television signals, but 





the practicability of such a _ pro- 
cedure was seriously questioned. 

Two factors expected to militate 
against success of such maneuvers 
reported y are current creation of 
a permanent radar network and 
resort to changes in wave length 
fiequencies. 

One of the most intriguing possi- 
bilities is that missiles could be 
guided by “heat waves” or sound 
to targets pre-set by enemy direc- 
tion finders. Elimination of sound 
noises and counteraction of heat in 
rural areas were felt to be the 
simplest defense against them. 





. 
WKID SOLD 
Public Auction Held 


WKID Urbana, IIl., has been sold 
at public auction for $9,700 plus 
“encumbrances” estimated at $27,- 
000, it was reported last week. 
3uyers are Elwood Fabert, former 
president of the station when oper- 
ated by University City Broadecast- 
ing Co., and Howard K. Kemper, 
Mr. Fabert’s business associate. 
Sale is subject to FCC approval. 
Off the air for several weeks, 
WKID was ordered sold at auction 
on Oct. 6 by the referee of bank- 
iuptcy, Federal Court, Danville, 
Ill. The action followed petition by 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Army Expands Equipment 


KOREAN situation and the pres. 
ent increase in the size of the 
Army are responsible for a 500¢ 
increase in procurement of com. 
munications and other items for 
its combat and service troops, the 
Army Dept. acknowledged Oct. 8. 

Revealing a total expenditure of 
$2 billion for the past fiscal year, 
the Army said that, from the over. 
all standpoint, the present Army 
program appears to involve pro- 
curement four to five times great- 
er than the 1950 rate, or roughly 
$10 billion. 

The signal Corps, responsible 
for procuring all communications 
equipment, is slated to spend 
6.6°7 of total funds obligated for 
fiscal 1951. The Army Ordnance 
Corps is tabbed for 57.8 to be 
spent on guided missiles and other 
weapons. 

President Truman earlier had 
asked $10.5 billion for overall de- 
fense (Army-Navy-Air _ Force), 
with $1.5 billion tagged for wea- 
pons and electronics, and $1 bil- 
lion for  electronics-communica- 
tions alone [BROADCASTING, July 
31, 24]. Latter sum was further 
supplemented by an_ additional 
half-billion dollars, bringing elec- 
tronics to $1.5 billion. 

While the 6.6 represents $66 
million to be expended by the 
Army Signal Corps, it was ex- 
plained that the $10 billion figure 
apples only to acquisition of “ma- 
jor items” and not to Army-wide 


procurement or other services. 


Feature of Week 
(Continued from page 16) 
merchandise have more appeal 
than that available in Worcester 
(a city of 200,000 population). 

The drive, which began Sept. 1, 
is directed by Commercial Man- 
ager Herb Krueger working with 
Local Sales Manager Bob Brown. 
On the theory that “What’s good 
for Worcester is good for all of 
us,” the station broadcasts hourly 
shop-in-Worcester taglines, most 
of them pointing up facts re-acti- 
vated by station research. 

Now residents are becoming 
aware of the. availability of a 
flock of stores in the city, rather 
than the “choice few” they fre- 
quented in the past. The WTAG 
theme will carry a_ charge 
account appeal and other such 
personalized approaches. Preceding 
every campaign announcement, all 
retailers in the city receive a form 
letter telling them about the idea 
and asking for comments or sug- 
gestions. Data is obtained through 
the aid of the local reta!! advisory 
committee and the Chamber of 
Commerce. = 
a a 
several WKID creditors for invol- 
untary bankruptcy. James M. 
Strand, announcer, was appointed 
trustee for liquidation of the assets. 
WKID is assigned 250 w daytime 
on 1580 ke. 

Mr. Fabert held about 25°¢ of 
the WKID stock but was inactive 
in the operation of the station. 


also 
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A NEW IOWA SURVEY 


WITH RELIABILITY PLUS! 


Combines Large Sample “Interview” 


and “Diary” Techniques 


| sig years, the Iowa Radio Audience Surveys” have been recognized 
as thoroughly reliable and highly informative studies of lowa 
listening habits. They have answered such provocative questions as 


“How much do people listen to car radios?” 


- - - “How much extra 


listening takes place in multiple-set homes as compared with single-set 
homes?”. . . and “What is the listener attitude toward commer- 
cials?”, as well as the more conventional questions concerning pro- 


gram and station preferences. 


The 1950 Edition of this famed Survey, now ready for distribution, 
was conducted with the same scientific sampling methods that dis- 
tinguished the twelve preceding editions. However, the “interview” 
method of gathering facts, which was the basis of the earlier surveys, particular. It is not only an in- 
was this year combined with a new “diary” method. As a result, the | 


1950 Edition contains much new information and is even more 


reliable than in previous years. 


INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE 


The interview technique is based 
on a personal interview in the 
home, with one member of the 
family. It permits a large and 
statistically reliable sample to be 
interviewed at reasonable cost. 
It permits a correct proportion 
of, replies from every segment 
of the State’s population — geo- 
graphical, economical, ete. It has 
two minor weaknesses, however; 
it depends upon the “recall” of 
the person being interviewed and 
it usually reaches only one mem- 
ber of the family. 


DIARY TECHNIQUE 


The diary technique as used in 
the 1950 Radio Audience Survey 
overcomes the handicaps inherent 
in the interview technique. It pro- 
vides each radio set in the home 
with a diary which is filled in at 
the time of listening by the per- 
son in charge of the dial. This 










diary is voluntarily kept for 48 
hours. 


The reliability of the 48-hour 
diary-type radio survey used in 
the 1950 Iowa Radio Audience 
survey was established by a study | 
conducted in January, 1949, by 
Dr. Arthur Barnes of the State 
University of Iowa. He obtained 
a ten-day diary record from 368 
families in 41 Iowa counties. A 
careful comparison of the first 
three days of listening with each 
corresponding day of the week 
(eighth, ninth and tenth days of 
the diary) showed no tendency 
on the part of diary families to 
“listen more” when the diary 
was first started. 








COMBINED INTERVIEW-DIARY TECHNIQUE 


The 1950 Survey combines the 
best features of both techniques 
by making every seventh selected | 
home a “diary home,” as well as | 





an “interview home.” This elimi- 


nates the weaknesses of both 
methods and at the same time 
maintains a large and scientific 
sampling of the whole State by 


farm, village, urban and other 
categories. 


The 1950 Iowa Radio Audience 
Survey is a “must” for every ad- 
vertising, sales or marketing man 
who is interested in radio in gen- 
eral, and the Iowa market in 


valuable study of Iowa listening 
habits, it is also an outstanding 
contribution to radio research in 
general. Write for your compli- 
mentary copy, today! 


*The 1950 Iowa Radio Audience Sur- 
vey is the thirteenth annual study of 
radio listening habits in Iowa. It was 
conducted by Dr. F. L. Whan of 
Wichita University and his staff. It is 
based on personal interviews with 
9,110 Iowa families and diary records 
voluntarily kept by 930 Iowa families 
—all scientifically selected from Iowa’s 
cities, towns, villages and farms. 
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+ for lowa PLUS + 
Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 


National Representatives 












Pulse rating increases for 
1949 and 1950 show WCFL 
at the top of the list of Chicago 
stations— month after month, — 
without a break! 





Time cosis remain economical— 
on WCEL. Most advertisers 
using spot announcements get 
tuned-in-homes at rates as__ 
low as 48 cents per 1,000. 


e Linoleum City, a large floor covering concern, attributes 
a high percentage of its leads to programs on WCFL. 
Customers are reached not only in Chicago but in 
places like South Bend, Gary, Hammond, Racine, and 
many other outlying points. In fact, Linoleum City has 
heard from a listener in Pakistan, India. 

ee A large ice cream company sponsors a daily sym- 
phonic program over WCFL. A free program offered to 
listeners has been requested by 25,000 persons . . . posi- 
tive evidence of a tremendous, responsive audience. The 
account has just renewed for the fourth year. 


Call or write WCFL for availabilities, or see your 
Bolling Company representative. 


WCFL 


An ABC Affiliate 


50,000 watts * 1000 on the dial 
The Voice of Labor 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Represented by the Bolling Company, Inc. 
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FREE RADIO BEST 


For World Relations—Miller 


FRIENDLY relations with the peo- 
ples of all nations can best be pro- 
moted by radio-press “recognition 
and observance of moral duty,” not 
by legal obligation with resort to 
“censorship and suppression” by 
government, Edward G. Miller Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, asserted 
last Monday. 

In a speech delivered at the sixth 
annual Inter-American Press Con- 
ference in New York, Secretary 
Miller singled out resolutions cur- 
rently before the United Nations 
General Assembly which condemn 
jamming of shortwave radio broad- 
casts and recommend that only in 
“extremely exceptional circum- 
stances” shall member states “take 
measures to limit freedom of infor- 
mation.” 

The State Dept. official also took 
sharp exception to a Soviet radio 
statement that because of a “secret 
agreement between the U. S. gov- 
ernment and the radio monopolies,” 
no commercial shortwave receivers 
had been produced in America for 
over two years. The reason, ac- 
cording to Moscow, was to keep 
U. S. public from listening to the 
Russian and other foreign radio. 

“T believe that it is hardly neces- 
sary to assure you... that there 
is not nor has there been any re- 
striction on the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and sale of any type of 
radio or television receivers in the 
United States,’ Secretary Miller 
said. “Our citizens can buy any 
kind of radio they please . . . short- 
wave, standard brand, FM or all 
three. . . . They can be sure that 
their government is not attempting, 
nor authorizing attempts, to jam 
any foreign broadcasts. . ed 

Three Argentine delegates to the 
conference revealed they would ask 
the UN to take “new and vigorous 
steps” to restore press freedom in 
countries which have obstructed the 
flow of news. 


WORLD SHOW 


Reports Ross Feature Sales 


WORLD BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM’S Steamboat Jamboree, tran- 
scribed program featuring Lanny 
Ross, has been sold to the follow- 
ing: 

Allied Florists by WKBH LaCrosse, 
Wis.; Rosenberg & Co. by VOCM St. 
John’s, Newfoundland; Bond & Ro- 
nald Candy by CJOB Winnipeg; 
Bridge Street Motors by WLOE Leaks- 
ville, N. C.; Hilltop Television by 
WFAH Alliance, Ohio; Little Rock 
Tomato Co. by KVLC Little Rock, 
Ark.; Arute Ford Sales by WKNB 
New Britain, Conn.; Reis-Rein Co. by 
WCOA Pensacola, Fla.; Kean’s Laun- 
dry & Dry Cleaners by WJBO Baton 
Rouge, La.; Heidema Box & Lumber 
Co. by WHTC Holland, Mich.; Salem 
Hardware by KSLM Salem, Ore.; Gulf 
Mfg. & Lumber Co. by KTRM Beau- 
mont, Tex.; MacAlear Ltd. by CKSF 
Cornwall, Ont.; McLellan, McFeely & 
Prior Ltd. by CKNW New Westmins- 
ter. 


RWG PACT 


Negotiations Siopped 
A STRIKE against the ma 


net- 
works by staff news and con‘ inuity 
writers of Radio Writers Guilq 


loomed greater last week with the 
announcement in New Yor! 
ion attorney Herman ( 


Vv un- 


asa that 
negotiations had been brol off. 


Counter-proposals receive 


from 
the networks were unacceptable as 
a basis for bargaining, he said. 
However, some spokesmen foy 
the networks expressed con lence 
that an agreement would be reached 
before Oct. 31, when present con. 
tracts expire. The RWG voted 
last week to strike unless agree. 
ment is reached by that date 


[ BROADCASTING, Oct. 9]. 

The strike vote followed an al. 
leged delay by the networks in re. 
sponding to original proposals by 
the union, which is understood ti 
fear that wages will be frozen be. 
fore they are brought into align- 
ment with increased living costs. 


ENGINEERS’ BOOK 


Fourth of Series Issued 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS’ HAND- 
BOOK (Electric Communication and 
Electronics), Fourth Edition. Edited by 
Harold Pender and Knox Mcllwain. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 23 Sec- 
tions. 
GROWTH of knowledge and great- 
er degree of specialization in the 
communication and __ electronics 
fields prompted the editors, Harold 
Pender and Knox Mellwain, to 
compile this latest in the series 
of engineering handbooks. As with 
previous editions, the voluminous 
work has been prepared by a staff 
of specialist contributors, with or- 
ganizational assistance from E. W, 
Engstrom of RCA Labs, Frank A. 
Cowan of AT&T, and others. 
Listing 80 technical specialists 
who contributed, the handbook is 
divided into 23 sections comprising 
such subjects as electron tubes, 
FM, transmission circuits, acous- 
tics, telephony, facsimile, _ tele- 
vision, electronic control equip- 
ment, navigation aids and sound- 
reproduction systems. The work is 
replete with diagrams, mathema- 
tical formulae, and units and syn- 
bols for use by the engineer. 


Heslep AEC Program 


CHARTER HESLEP, chief of the 
public information service radio- 
TV section, Atomic Energy Con- 
mission, wrote and produced a half- 
hour video documentary from re 
stricted confines of the Los Alamos 
atomic bomb project for the Em- 
ploy-the-Handicapped campaigt. 
Program was tape-recorded with 
cooperation of KRSN Los Alamos 
and later was broadcast over the 
ABC Network. Project reportedly 
employs the largest percentage of 
handicapped personnel of any gov 
ernment group. Mr. Heslep for 
merly was manager of MBS Wash- 
ington operations. 
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XUM 


THE THIRD EDITION of the Bituminous 
Coal Annual is now available! Putting 
200 pages of facts and figures at your 
finger tips, this valuable reference source 
gives you up-to-the-minute information 
on all phases of the Bituminous Coal 
Industry. 


You get accurate information on such 
a range of topics as coal’s energy, re- 
serves, production, labor, safety, trans- 
portation, research, combustion, chem- 
istry and finance. Graphic charts give you 
comparison data fast. Sharp chapter or- 
ganization and indexing make the search 


for special information easy. 


You will find this new edition easy to 
read, convenient to use . . . an impor- 
tant aid on your desk or in your library 
throughout the year. Just published, it is 
now being distributed to editors, libraries, 
colleges, research organizations and in- 


dustry executives. 








: Fao 
BITUMINOUS 





ANNUAL 








BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 








We want you to have the latest copy of this book. 
Don’t hesitate to write us if you haven't received 
your copy, and wish one. There’s no charge. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Three chimes mean good times on NBC .... America’s 





XUM 


A star-studded roster of popular programs—more 
new shows ...more old favorites. That’s the AM talent 
picture — around the clock ...aeross the board at 
NBC this fall—the kind of pulling power that 


provides audience traffic. 


From one end of the country to the other, more 
people listen more often to NBC. According to BMB 
Study No. 2, whatever the standard of comparison— 
by frequency of listening... by listening levels. . . by 
counties ... by cities... by markets or by geographical 
areas—NBC is the leading network. And since BMB 
Study No. 2 was completed, 14 NBC stations have 
been granted FCC power increases—enabling NBC 
advertisers to reach even more people than ever 
before... the largest audience in advertising, including 


the other networks. 


That is the NBC story—the finest talent, programs 
and facilities in network radio. National advertisers 
on NBC have the best opportunity to reach the mass 
market of America—to sell products and services 

to America at the lowest possible cost per hundred, 


per thousand or per million. 


ica’s No. I Advertising Medium A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 









RWG ‘CONFLICT 


ERIC BARNOUW, past national president of the Radio Writers Guild, 


? Barnouw Resigns Council 
Post as Test 


resigned last week as a veteran member of the RWG’s eastern region 


council in a move to determine whether or 


area is only a teapot tempest. 

He announced his intention to 
“appear on a slate of independent 
candidates” in the forthcoming 
Guild elections early in November 
in view of the “wide circulation” 
accorded “rumors to the effect that 
a small communist minority is try- 
ing to dominate” the Guild. 

Mr. Barnouw disagreed 
those on the council who “appear 
to feel that the problem [of the 
rumors] so created can be remedied 
by calling it a matter of politics, 
and by reiterating that the Guild 
can have nothing to do with poli- 
tics.” He said he believed the solu- 
tion was through an election of can- 
didates who stand “on a clear, 
specific platform.” He said although 
that has not hitherto been the cus- 
tom in Guild elections, “it seems to 
me the unity and life of the Guild 
now demand such a democratic 
clarification.” 

Mr. Barnouw’s resignation, which 
was addressed to Sheldon Stark, 
RWG vice president, stated: 


with 


I am writing to resign as a member 
of the eastern region council, effec- 
tive at the same time as the terms 
that are about to expire. My name will, 
however, appear on a slate ‘of inde- 


not alleged conflict in that 
* 





by a group of members in the coming 
elections. 

My reasons are as follows: 

During recent months there have 
been rumors to the effect that a small 
communist minority is trying to domi- 
nate the Guild. These rumors have 
gained wide circulation and have ham- 
strung the Guild. 

Many members of our present coun- 
cil appear to feel that the problem so 
created can be remedied by calling it 
a matter of politics and by reiterat- 
ing that the Guild can have nothing 
to do with politics. 

Unfortunately the general public, 
almost all labor unions, and all 
branches of government whether ju- 
dicial, legislative or executive, have 
not for some time regarded the prob- 
lem of communist organization and 
infiltration into key organizations, as 
a matter of mere politics. 

I feel that the council members who 
keep calling it politics are living ina 
cloud. 

Many of our members are asking 
for reassurance in this matter. My 
own feeling is that they, as well as 
the public, are entitled to it. 

If the majority of the present coun- 
cil feels that it does not want to give 
this reassurance or that such reassur- 
ance would not be proper council 
business, then it seems to me the only 
solution is through the election—the 


pendent candidates to be submitted election of candidates who each stand 
























“The Yanks Are Coming”... 


Tyee 













During the past ten years 342,261* of 
these good, solid citizens have moved 
into WIOD’s 17-county primary 
market to stay! And boy, we're 
pushing the million mark close. 


If you’ve a man-size selling job you 
want done in Florida’s most thickly 
populated area...send it on down, 
we'll do it for you, but good! 









If you want more details, consult 
our Rep, George P. Hollingbery Co. 
















*U. S. Bureau of Census 
(‘Course the Stork came too!) 


James M. LeGate, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS - 610 KC - NBC 
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King’s Radio Call 


IF King’s Department Store, 
El Centro, Calif., is ever 
called upon to assist in sell- 
ing ice boxes to Eskimos, 
it will feel perfectly confident 
in accomplishing the task 
with the help of radio. When 
the store recently received a 
shipment of 50 electric blan- 
kets during a 120 degree heat 
wave the management de- 
cided to give radio an oppor- 
tunity to try what seemed 
an impossible selling task. 
After two days during which 
six spot announcements were 
used on KXO Tulare, 49 of 
the blankets were sold. 





on a clear, specific platform. It is 
fundamental to democracy that candi- 
dates for office should state what they 
stand for. This has not hitherto been 
the custom in RWG, but it seems to 
me the unity and life of the Guild now 


demand such a democratic clarifica- 
tion. 
For this reason I am acting as I 


am, and urging any others who feel 
likewise to take the same step. 

Mr. Stark, receiving the resigna- 
tion on behalf of the council, said 
no reaction could be expected imme- 
diately, if at all. He said in the past 
the Guild had refrained from acting 
beyond the sphere of professional 
interests, although its members had 
participated in the Writers War 
Board during World War II as in- 
dividuals. Many members felt that 
to be a principle which should be 
preserved, he said, although the 
council would comply as a matter of 
course, as it had in the past, with 
any request by a governmental 
agency for assistance. 

New York Meeting 

In this connection, Mr. Stark 
pointed to another of the week’s 
developments. At the request of the 
Adjutant General’s office, Mrs. 
Richard Rodgers, who headed a 
Writers War Board subcommittee 
during World War II, last week 
called a meeting in New York to 
obtain scripts for service shows. 
The meeting, which was seen as the 
possible nucleus for a new Writers 
War Board, was attended by Mr. 
Stark and James Stabile of the 
RWG; Moss Hart, representing the 
Dramatists Guild; Producer ” an 
Shubert; James Caddigan, Dus.ont 
Television Network; Ernest Wall- 
ing and Caroline Burke of NBC; 
Jerry Maulsby of CBS; James 
Mitchell of ABC; Lt. Col. William 
A. Bishop of Army Special Serv- 
ices, and Capt. Gerald Cameron. 

Following the meeting, at which 
a temporary committee was formed, 
the RWG council requested Guild 
members as individuals to give the 
committee blanket releases for their 
scripts. 

Meanwhile, a resolution by the 
RWG council censuring Welbourn 
Kelly [BROADCASTING, Aug. 28] was 
voted unconstitutional and beyond 
the council’s powers at a meeting 
of the council of the parent body, 
Authors League of America. Mr. 
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Kelly was censured for ren.arks 
allegedly made by him subsewuent 
to his resignation from the coungj] 
July 25, following the tabling of his 
resolution concerning a Writers 
War Board. 

The league council instructed the 
RWG council to revoke its resolu- 
tion, without prejudice to its right 
to bring any complaint it might 
have before the council of the 
league. 

At the same meeting, the league 


council refused to adopt a resolu- 
tion previously carried by a group 
of RWG members over the RWG 
council’s opposition. The resolution 
read: 


Whereas because of present world 
conditions any totalitarian philosophy 
constitutes a direct and present threat 
of utmost gravity to writers, in that an 
unalterable concommitant of totalitari. 
anism is a controlled radio and press, 
and the suppression of free speech; 

And whereas the interests and wel- 
fare of the Radio Writers Guild, and of 
all guilds forming the Authors League 
of America, are vitally affected by such 
a threat; 

Be it therefore 
[the League] . denounces commu- 
nism, the Communist Party, fascism 
and totalitarianism in all forms and 
pledges itself to defend the Guild 
against any manifestation of such a 
philosophy within or affecting the or- 
ganization; that [the League] petition 
other member guilds immediately to 
join with it to take such action as may 
be necessary to obtain passage of a 
similar resolution by the parent organi- 
zation. 


resolved that 


The resolution was voted down, 
according to minutes of the meet- 
ing, “Because as written it treats of 
matters outside the constitutional 
purposes of the Authors League of 
America.” The RWG members who 
supported the resolution were Daisy 
Amoury, James Stabile, of the 
RWG board, and Mr. Barnouw, all 
of whom have resigned from RWG 
offices. 


WPGH Fire 


SWEPT by fire Oct. 7, WPGH 
Pittsburgh, Pa., resumed operation 
the following day under an emer- 
gency = set-up. Chief Engineer 
Ralph Ketterer and two staff an- 
nouncers worked all night and all 
morning to repair the equipment. 
Estimated damage was $5,000. The 
station has continued broadcasts 
on schedule, using emergency 
equipment, WPGH officials stated. 
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3. Top Programming—24 Hours of Music, News and 
Sports. Continuous popular, familiar music native to Milwau- 
kee, interrupted only by clear, concise 5 minute newscast and 


leading play-by-play Sports broadcasts. 


4. Personnel—Highest Paid Program Staff with exception 


WPGH one Network Station. Air Salesmen—not announcers. Full 
peration 
n emer- 
Ingineer 
taff an- 
and all 
1ipment. 
900. The 
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lergency 
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time local news staff. 


*Based on Dec.-April Hooperatings and May-June Index 
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24 HMours of Music =- News-Sports 
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OHN WILLIAMS, assistant to director of TV sales for NBC, ap- 
pointed manager Western Division NBC-TV sales. 


JACK HASKELL, sales division WTTG(TV) Washington, to KTTV(TV) 
Los Angeles sales department. 


REGINALD E. COY Jr. to sales staff WLAW Lawrence, Mass., as ac- 
count executive assigned to Lowell, Mass., office. 


JAMES E. GORDON, general manager 
president and general manager. 


WNOE New 


named 


Orleans, 


MARVIN L. SHAPIRO, sales staff WSYR Syracuse, 
N. Y., to WCAU-AM-TV Philadelphia. 


S| 


BILL W. FIRMAN to Midwest sales staff WOR-AM-TV 
New York, headquartered in Chicago from salesman 
for Taylor Co., same city. 


WILLIAM T. BURGHART, commercial manager WTAD 
Quincey, IIl., to sales manager WFTL-WGOR (FM) Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. Mr. Gordon 
CHARLES W. HOLT, general manager WHSY 
active duty with Marine Corps, Sept. 22 


Hattiesburg, Miss., to 


JOHN J. TORMEY to 
as account executive. 


Avery-Knodel Inc., N. Y., radio representative, 


WARREN GILPIN, president Lebanon Broadcasting Co. (WCOR Leb- 
anon, Tenn.), and MANSEL BILLIS, Nashville architect, open office in 
Nashville with LEO TREMBLAY as general manager. Firm represents 
in Nashville: WDBL Springfield, WHIN Gallatin, WNAH Nashville, 
WGNS Murfreesboro and WCOR. 


ARCH SHAWD, sales manager WJR Detroit, resigns to take extended 
rest because of ill health WORTH KRAMER, general manager, to 
direct sales activities. 


PAT SULLIVAN, Headley-Reed Co., 
Broadcasting System, N. Y., 


and ROBERT FOSTER, World 
to sales staff WPAT Paterson, N. J. Both 


The stars of 
today and 
tomorrow a TTS 
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JIMMY LYTELL AND THE “DELTA EIGHT” 


rate Now Onfoana” 


The new Thesaurus brings you bigger 
and better programming packages w iit 
top sponsor-appeal...top name artists! 
You get comprehensive programming, 
promotion, publicity . .. a steady flow 
of current tunes and material. . . net- 
work-quality production. Wire or write 
today for full details! 


recorded 


Radio Corporation of America 
RCA Victor Division 


120 East 23rd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Chicago + Hellywood 
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under direction of JACK SLOAN 
on station. 


» who handles N. Y. agency accounts 


HOWARD JOHN SMILEY, station manager KCRA Sacramento, 
to manager KSMO San Francisco, succeeding GEORGE 
to active duty with U. S. Army, Sept. 29. 


Calif, 
ARNOLD Jr, 


RAYMOND RAND, owner phonograph record business, to account ex- 
ecutive WHLI Hempstead, L. I. 
WILLIAM CONNOLLY, 


director of research NBC Chicago, 
Miami Beach, Fla., 


to WMBM 
as salesman. 

DICK JEWELL, program director WCSI (FM) Columbus, Ind., named 
commercial manager succeeding BERNIE JASPER, resigned. 
PACIFIC REGIONAL NETWORK appoints William A. Ayres Co., S.F, 
as S. F. and Seattle representative. 
ROBERT H. HILL, radio-TV director, 


Anderson-McConnell Adv., L. A. 
to KECA-TV Hollywood sales staff. 





ALBERT R. GOODWIN, sales promotion specialist General 
Co.’s S. F. office, to KIKI Honolulu, soon to take air 
Also will direct sales promotion and 
activities. 


Electric 
, as account executive, 
merchandising 


DONOVAN B. SHAW, 
andria, Va., 
executive. 


sales representative WPIK Alex- 
to WQQW Washington as senior account 


JOE M. YOWELL, 
water, Tex., 


commercial manager 
named manager. 


KSIJ Glade- 





HERBERT M. HEILBRUN, Lackner Sign Co. 


, Cincin- 
nati, to WKRC that city as sales executive. 


Mr. Goodwin 


JOHN M. HENRY, sales staff Taylor Radio and Television Corp., 


to 
commercial manager, KPRS Olathe, Kan. 





HUGH ALLEN DAY, Warren Thompson Mayers Co., publishers repre- 
sentative, to NBC’s film procurement and syndication section, as eastern 
sales representative. 


JOHN SHELTON, account executive in Chicago office WOR New York 
for 13 years, resigns. Future plans not yet announced. 


Personals eee 


SI GOLDMAN, vice president-manager WJTN-AM-FM Jamestown, N.Y., 
appointed chairman midtown division Jamestown Community Chest Drive. 
HAROLD P. KANE, WJTN sales, named drive publicity director. ... 
WILLIAM DECKER, commercial representative WMAL-AM-FM-TV 
Washington, father of girl, Christine, Sept. 29... . LINCOLN DELLAR, 
president KXOA Sacramento, KXOB Stockton, KXOC Chico, and Sylvia 
Harwood married in Las Vegas, Oct. 5. 


GENE WILKEY, general manager WCCO Minneapolis, is at St. Mary’s 
Hospital undergoing series of operations to correct chronic condition of 
some years’ duration. Will be confined for several weeks but is progressing 
well. ... PARKMAN FREEZOR, commercial department WCAV Nor- 
folk, Va., father of twins, Frances Lee and Joseph Rankin, Sept. 29 


GRAEME ZIMMER, vice president WXGI Richmond, Va., elected to gov- 
erning board Crusade for Freedom in Virginia. Will work out plans for 
showing of Freedom Bell in state. ... JUNIUS RALSTON FISHBURN, 
salesman Edward Petry, Chicago, and Laura Nickell were married Oct. 7. 


RAY A. FURR, managing director WIST (FM) Charlotie, N. C., elected 
president Charlotte Sales Executives Club. . . . WILL UNION, con- 
mercial manager WVAM Altoona, Pa., father of boy, Michael Burdine. 
. TOM BARNES, sales manager WDAY Fargo, N. D., convalescing 
at his home after emergency appendectomy last month. After release 
from hospital, he contracted pneumonia and was again hospitalized. 
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Number of commercial programs on four nationwide networks Aug. 31.... 212 
Number . ——_ programs —_ : networks during Sept. ........... 4 
Number of commercial programs dropped from networks during Sept. .......... R ted Nationall: Spot 
Number of commercial programs on four nationwide networks Sept. 30....... . 224 — - y by NBC Soles 
SEPTEMBER ADDITIONS 
SPONSOR PROGRAM NETWORK TIME AGENCY 
Seen R. J. Reynolds Camel Football MBS Appx. 4:30-4:35 William Esty Co. 
Tobacco Co. Scoreboard (following Foot- 
ball Game of 
ccounts Week) 
Pal Blade Co. The Rod and Gun MBS Thurs., 8:30-8:55 Al Paul Lefton Inc. 
Club of the Air p.m. 
Kellogg Corp. Mark Trail MBS Mon.-Wed.-Fri., Kenyon & Eckhardt 
, Calif 5-5:30 p.m. 
ae: ” Quaker Oats Co. Challenge of the MBS Mon.-Wed.-Fri., Sherman & 
LD Jr, Yukon 5:30-6 p.m. Marquette 
National Biscuit Co. Straight Arrow MBS ba pe McCann-Erickson 
2 p.m. 
Derby Foods Inc. Sky King MBS Tues.-Thurs., Needham, Louis & A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 
unt ex 5:30-5:55 p.m. Brorby 
: x Chamberlain Sales Cecil Brown-News MBS Sat., 7:55-8 p.m. BBDO fr — = 
Corp. | 
Armour Co. Dial Dave Garro- NBC ay 12:15- festa, Cone & q is | 
2: way 730 p.m. Belding ° ‘ j 
WMBM Brown 18 William- People Are Funny NBC Sat., 7:30-8 p.m. Russell M. Seeds Serving Albany, Troy, Schenectady, and the Great Northeast ay 
son Tobacco °. 7 
Corp. 4 
General Mills Cal Tinney NBC Mon.-Fri., 10:30- Knox-Reeves 
10:45 a.m. ves 
» Named Pet Milk Sales Co. ~~ McGee & NBC Tues., 9:30-10 Gardner Adv. y i 
olly p.m. = 
RCA The $64 Question NBC Sun., 10-10:30 Biow Co. 
p.m. i P 
‘o., S.F Richfield Oil Corp. Charles Colling- CBS Sun., 12:45-1 Morey, Humm & FIRST IN LISTENERSHIP—WGY has 37% more 
ae Fee ~~ Larry . a nan Johnstone 
esuvueur, News at., 243-7 p.m. i . a 07 * . 
Animal Foundation Bill Shadel, News CBS Sun., 11:30-11:35 Moser & Cotins daytime audience and 45% more nighttime 
r . . . a.m. e . . . . 
v., LA, Botany Mills Ginny Simms ABC Sun., 10-10:15 Sitversein, Gold- audience than a combination of the ten top-rated 
p.m. smith, Inc. 
lock D Co. Quick Flash ABC x Cecil & Presb ° ° —" 
oe ritbregnitiagy “hase oa. = nes radio stations in its area.' 
Electric Dolcin Corp. Edwin C. Hill ABC Tues.-Thurs., Van der Linde 
. 7-7:05 p.m. 
xecutive, General Mills Armstrong of SBI ABC Senate, ~~~ “peed GY 
7:30-8 p.m. ample —W , y) 
Mars Inc. Fallstaff’s Fables ABC Mon.-Fri., 5.55- Leo Burnett IN COVERAGE and only WGY can 
6 p.m. ° ° ° 
Serutan Jehn B. Kennedy ABC Mon.-Fri., 2:30- Roy Durstine cover 16 metropolitan markets with one radio 
: E 2:45 p.m. ; 
oa 5. ie os my ae ents station. WGY reaches 1,247,000? potential 
Sterling Drug Co. John B. Kennedy ABC Mon., Thurs., Dancer-Fitzgerald- . ; aa ‘ ‘ 
10:30-10:35 Sample listeners with over one billion dollars in retail 
p.m. 
Sylvania Elec. Game of the Week ABC Sat., 2 p.m. to Kenyon & Eckhardt 
Prod. concl. sales. 
Trimount Clothes Stop the Music ABC Sun., 8:30-8:45 Wm. Weintraub 
p.m. 
SEPTEMBER CANCELLATIONS FIRST 1% LISTENER IMPACT—WRGB received 
yoodwin Post Cereals Co. Hopalong Cassidy MBS Sun., 4-4:30 p.m. Y & Rubi ‘ H i 
Blatz Brewing Co. Duffy's Tavern — tn.oe ten 103,577° contest entries during eleven programs 
© p.m. Chesley & Clifford 
Corp., to Eversharp Inc. Take It or Leave It NBC Sun., 10-10:30 Biow Co. for one sponsor establishing this contest as one 
p.m. 
General Mills Dangerous Assign- NBC Wed., 8-8:30 Knox-Reeves 
ment p.m. of the greatest ever held. 
rs repre- International Harvest of Stars NBC Sun., 5:30-6 p.m. McCann-Erickson 
: p Harvester 
s eastern Organized Reserve Mindy Carson NBC Tues., Thurs., Sat., Grant Adv. 
7 Dept. of Sings 11:15-11:30 p.m. IN COVERAGE—WRGB is now offering 
Pet Milk Sales Bob Crosby NBC Sun., 10:30-11 Gardner Adv. levisi ” h 00.000 vi 
Tew York . p.m. 4 p an viewers 
yew York Toni Inc. Carol Douglas ABC a. 12:25- oe ~ Cone & CEES SRECIEE OF CRS f 300, — 
: p.m. Beldi . 
Quick as a Flash ABC Mon.-Wed.-Fri., feote, Cone & in three states—New York, Vermont and Massa- 
Toni Co Ch ‘ nm * ity ag . m—_ A ‘ 
, ance of a on., Wed., Fri., cote, Cone & fe hy i i & e 
Lifetime Sab om. Belding , chusetts—with an established 867* set tune 
Tues., Thurs., ° ° 
; 2:30-2:45 p.m. in nightly. 
wn, N.Y., (Continued on page 45) 
est Drive. 
ctor. ... 4 
M-FM-TV ELECTRONIC INDEX : pe 
DELLAR, sas SS 


2—Fall, Winter Hooper Survey, 1950 

3—Ruben H. Donnelly Corp, 

4—General Electric Opinion Study 
Division, 1950 


‘49 Volume Aid to Engineers 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING MAS- 
TER INDEX 1949. New York: Elec- 
tronics Research Publishing Co. Inc. oy 


nd Sylvia 





st. Mary’s 





ndition of 296 pp. $17.00. Represented Nationally by NBC Spot Sales 
‘ogressing BESIDES electronics engineers, 
XAV Nor- Used By More Radio Stations Than All this volume is of use to any engi- 


Other Professional Tape Recorders 


Sept. 29. neer or technician interested in the 


application of electronics to his 





ith 





ed to gov- work or the way in which elec- 
plans for tronics uses his product. 
SHBURN, Subjects are indexed alphabetic- 
ied Oct. 7. PT6-JA ally. The 1949 edition contains 
ast sroteastonsl recording value on 12,500 references from over 400 
. @ market! Portable high fidelity re- — re teati ~ T 
C., elected SiGE- ann qnaittheoes 7 499.50 world-wide publications, U. S., 
ON, con- -‘aaaaaileiaiaatiaais Canadian, and British declassified 94 A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 
| Burdine. WRITE documents and U. S. patents. It sw : 





also lists over 600 authoritative 


nvalescing 
INC. subject headings with cumulative 


ler release 















. 360 N. Michigan Ave. subject cross index covering 1942- 
hlized. ; subje £ - 
~~ lhl 45, 1946, 1947-48 and 1949 editions. 1 
ting 
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a *"Olmsted & Foley «°.™ 
.<° Radio Director says . . 


DOES THE JOB for 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 
t in Duluth, 









: Mapes ee cid 


“aa 


owe 


. xy 
Says James D. McTighe 


Olmsted & Foley 
Radio Director: 


—— 


sar 


‘ other successful year in the 
Duluth area and in North-F 
3 . western Wisconsin and Upper 
. Michigan. To prove | am sin- « 
cere, I'll be asking for a heav- 
ier schedule in a week or two. 


2 2 er 


My client is very pleased with 
_ the population increase shown 
in your new BMB. | 


in in Duluth, of which you 
have taken quite a share. 


: The King Midas salesman in 
Duluth agrees wholeheartedly. 


More for Your 
Money on 


DULUTH - SUPERIOR 7 
5000 WATTS 
ON 610 
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INSLOW UEBEL, Tatham-Laird, 
W Chicago, to NBC Chicago net- 

work advertising and promotion. 
Replaces WILLIAM CONNOLLY 
FRONT OFFICE). 


ERNIE KERNS, 


(see 


promotion director 


WCSI (FM) Columbus, Ind., named 
program director. Succeeds DICK 
JEWELL (see FRONT OFFICE). HAL 
ROCHE and JIM GREENFIELD to 
station’s staff. 

BETTY LOU FISHER, BARBARA 
BROWN and MARY LOIS WICKES 


to continuity department WOAI-AM- 
TV San Antonio, Tex. JOAN BROUS- 
SEAU to film department. 


JIM McNAMARA, 
AM-TV 
producer 


KLAC- 
named assistant 
Hollywood 


news editor, 
Angeles, 
and writer 


Los 


on 


Television on KLAC TY. JOE 
PARKER joins show as producer. 
DON SLADE, announcer CKCK Re- 


gina, to announcing staff CFPA Port 
Arthur, replacing ROY DAHMER, 
chief announcer CFPA, who joins 
sales staff Lever Bros. 


JANE ANN COCKRELL, 


in newspaper 


work in Chicago, to WFAA-AM-TV 
Dallas as assistant publicity director. 
WINONA PORTWOOD to WFAA 
Dallas sales promotion staff. 


WIP ROBINSON III to pregram man- 
ager KNUJ New Ulm, Minn. Wife, 
JANE WINDOM, to women’s director 
KNUJ. Were with WSVA 
burg, Va. and WVVW 
W. Va. 


Harrison- 
Fairmont, 


WALLY 
promotion 


HUTCHINSON, assistant 
manager of KGO-AM-TV 
San to Western Division 
promotional department NBC Holly- 
wood. GORDON GRANNIS, KGO 
sales and promotion, replaces Mr. 
Hutchinson. JOHN BURR, Palo Alto 
Times, to promotion department KGO- 
AM-TV. JAMES HALL, Waldron Adv., 
San Jose, to KGO-TV art department. 


Francisco, 


RUSSELL BAKER, head of program 
and production department WOW-AM- 


TV Omaha, to KGO-TV San Fran- 
cisco, as producer-director in charge 
of studio telecasts. HARRY HAR- 
BER, WKY Oklahoma City, to an- 
nouncing staff KGO. 

JOHNNY PAUL JONES, summer an- 
nouncer CHLO St. Thomas, to CKEY 
Toronto production staff to handle 
teen-age shows. 

FRANCIS HUNT, staff announcer 


KREL Farmington, Mo., to KSLH St. 
Louis. 

JIMMY HEDGE, KSBW Salinas, 
Calif., to KDON Santa Cruz, as staff 
announcer. 


JIM DACEY, staff announcer WBNY 
Buffalo, N. Y., to WCLI Corning. 


FERN SHARP, conductor women’s 
programs WBNS-AM-TV Columbus, 
begins thrice-weekly column for Ohio 
State Journal’s Good Morning News- 
paper. Column called “Sharp Com- 
ments,” title of Miss Sharp’s WBNS- 
TV afternoon show. 


MARGE CLIFTON, ABC Hollywood, 
named production assistant to James 
Vandiveer, KECA-TV Hollywood day- 











MARVIN SMITH, WKBS Oystor Bay, 
@ L. I., to announcing staff WHL! Hemp. 
is S stead, L. I. 
S : 


ROBERT WOOD, CBS sales 





x ervice 
department, to station relations de. 
partment. 

News eee 
time program manager. BOB CHAM- JACK WEISENBURGER, footiall Aj) 
BERLAIN, assistant to ABC Holly- American, to sports director WKNxK 
wood mail room supervisor, named Muskegon, Mich. 
econ’ ongprngge od daytime programs. DON WESTON to WNAX Yanktoy 
BRUCE MacDONALD, staff member’ g¢ p. as news reporter. Was with 
WJW Cleveland, named assistant pro- KGVO Missoula. Mont. and UP. _ 
gram director. Will Bec eee “# 
work with Charles DICK VAN DYKE to morning neys 


Hunter, program editor WATL Atlanta. LEE NANCE 
anakoe WDMG Douglas, Ga., to news director 
2 a 4 WATL. BILL MIM to sportscaster ang 
jhe At Baldy disc jockey. Messrs. Van Dyke and 
a % ty lit - t - Mim were with now defunct WCON 
TORE MaeoerOr § Atlanta. 
WRUD Trate, “= 
N. J., to active duty LEE TARION, news editor WKMg 
in Infantry. Suc- Dearborn, Mich., to WHLI Hemp. 
ceeded by BOB _ Stead, L. I., news staff. 
KENT, chief an- CLAIRE WIRTH, ABC special events 
nouncer. JOHN S. department, named assistant + 
Mr. MacDonald SCHNEIDER, staff Michale Roshkind, director of special 
member, replaces events for ABC. 
Mr. Kent as chief announcer. JACK MURPHY, director 
SP: a » @ rector of remote 
FRANK CROSIAR, sports director Shows WPIX (TV) New York. nan 
WHOT South Bend, Ind., named pro- sports director. » nam 
gram director in addition to present cs , ay ems Be 
dutien. PHIL FORTMAN, NBC Chicago news 
: — Ser ee eee . editor since 1942, resigns to live in 
pig oe rage dagger announcer, Miami. Replaced by JACK CHANCEL 
N- de é s as an- LOR, Chicag Ss -Times renorter 
nouncer - director - producer. CATH- — -niceaptllapeatinieainaali ian: 
ERINE M. HUTCHINGS, Pacific na- AL BERGLUND, KNBC San Francisco, 
tional Adv., Seattle, to program de- to news department KFRC same city, 
partment KRON-TY. LOWELL THOMAS, CBS commenta- 
JIM CAMPBELL, announcer WBBM tor, scheduled to address 1950 conven- 
Chicago, resigns to freelance in radio- tion National Assn. of Radio News 
TY¥. Directors in Chicago, Nov. 16-18, 


FIUNTING FOR 
CUSTOMERS? 


* 
agit 


MT YS 


Over at WINS we have one 
furrier who’s used our station for nine 
years—the only radio advertising he’s 
done. He’s stayed on this station 
because sales have been growing each 
year—directly traceable to WINS 
through tests made on his program. 





Local advertisers are always a good 
indication of a station’s value, because they 
either get results or they don’t stay on. 


Call your WINS representative . . . see him 
when he calls. Ps 
ie 
7 
° 
7 


Buy 
WINS 


-.-it Sells! 


SOKW New York 





i 
4 
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CROSLEY BROADCASTING 


CORPORATION 
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September Cancellations Cont.: 


SPONSOR PROGRAM 
Richfield Oil Corp. Escape 






DeSoto-Plymouth It Pays To Be 
Ignorant 

Rosefield Packing Skippy Hollywood 
Co. 


Theatre 






Pabst Blue Ribbon Lovis-Charles 


Beer Boxing Bout 
William H. Wise Get More Out of 
Co. Life 





FREC PROGRAMS 


Educational Shows Listed 


FEDERAL Radio Education Com- 
mittee, in keeping with its policy 
for the past five years, has an- 
nounced its list of radio programs 
which have been selected on “a 
broad educational basis, involving 
the following main three considera- 
tions: Educational _ significance, 
program quality and instructional 
adaptability.” 

The list was prepared by Mrs. 
Gertrude G. Broderick, radio edu- 
cation specialist, Office of Educa- 
tion, and FREC secretary. Pro- 
grams are divided into Sunday, 
Monday-Friday, and _ Saturday 
groupings. FREC pointed out that 
news programs, despite their rec- 
ognized educational value, are not 
listed because they are so numer- 
ous. 










































DFFERS MORE 
RETAIL SALES 


$2,294,535,000 


1949 Sales Management, 
a Survey of Buying Power 










THAN ANY OF THE 12 STATES 
IN THE RICH GROWING 
SOUTHEASTERN MARKET 









Here in one state isan economy 
soundly balanced between ag- 
ticulture and industry—a mar- 
ket with more people with more 
money to spend on their unful- 
filled needs than ever before. 
44 daily and 156 weekly news- 
Papers, 85 radio stations and 2 
television stations blanket this 
market of over 4 million peo- 
ple, with money to spend. 









Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh 





Network Boxscore 
(Continued from page 43) 


NETWORK TIME 


AGENCY 
CBS Fri., 10-10:30 Morey, Humm & 
p.m. Johnstone 
CBS Wed., 9-9:30 p.m. BDO 


CBS Thurs., 10:30-11 


SEPTEMBER ONE-TIMERS 
CBS 10 p.m., Sept. 27 
CBS 2:30-2:45 p.m., 





Young & Rubicam 
p.m. 


Warwick & Legler 





Huber Hoge & Sons 









Sept. 23 


NAME WHITNEY 


Is KFl General Manager 


GEORGE WHITNEY, for the past 
year general sales manager of Don 
Lee Broadcasting System, rejoins 
Earle C. Anthony Inc., as general 
manager of KFI-AM-TV Los An- 
geles, effective Nov. 1, Mr. Anthony 
announced last 
week. 

Mr. Whitney 
succeeds William 
B. Ryan who re- 





signed several 
months ago to be- 
come general 


manager of NAB 
in Washington. 

Mr. Whitney 
originally joined 
KFI in 1937 as 
account executive, coming from 
KFRC San Francisco where he was 
musical director. He was KFI 
business manager in 1947, resign- 
ing to become partner and Los An- 
geles manager of Harrington, 
Whitney & Hurst Inc., now Har- 
rington-Richards. He left that 
agency in August 1949 to join Don 
Lee Broadcasting System. 


NOISE METER’ 


May Aid Radio-TV Signals 


A “NOISE METER” capable of 
measuring and reducing uninten- 
tional interference or radiations of 
electric fans or shavers on radio 
and television sets has been per- 
fected by the Army Signal Corps 
Labs, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Earlier models of the meter, on 
which the Signal Corps has worked 
for 10 years, covered frequencies 
used primarily for AM radio sig- 
nals, the Corps noted. But the new 
meter has a “greatly expanded” 
frequency range with practical ap- 
plication for FM radio signals, 
television, facsimile, radar and 
radioteletype. 

Army scientists pointed out that 
the distance now reached by a 
television station probably could 
be increased by reducing the man- 


made interference in the fringe 
area. 





Mr. Whitney 





KNIGHT Vacuum Tube Voltmeter kit 
(VTVM) announced by Allied Radio 
Corp., Chicago. Kit has 30 ranges and 
may be used as test instrument. 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 


| Have A 
“Close Squeak”’! 


Spent last Saturday morning wan- 
dering all over the house. Wherever I 
went—upstairs or down—lI kept hear- 
ing a “‘squeak.”’ Couldn’t find out 
where it was coming from until noon- 
time when the missus came home from 
her weekly shopping. 

‘Listen,’ I says to her, “‘hear that 
squeak?” I started quiet-like across 
the kitchen and there it went again! 
‘‘Joe Marsh,’’ she laughs, ‘‘that is 
nothing but your suspender clips rub- 
bing back and forth when you walk!”’ 
And darned if it wasn’t! 

From where I sit, I’d been letting a 
little thing become a serious problem. 
Like some little difference of opinion 
or taste will start off a great big argu- 
ment. I may prefer a temperate glass 
of beer with my dinner—while the 
missus likes tea—but we figure that no 
two people have exactly the same likes 
and dislikes. So, why get all ‘‘het up”’ 
about it? 

The moral is, check your suspenders 
—and check your temper when it 
comes to little things. 


Pre Masse 


Copyright, 1950. United States Brewers Foundation 
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A BIG PLUS FROM 












SBT 
PROMOTION! 


CAR CARDS~ 


Car Cards... Big eye-catching post- 
ers publicizing WIBG programs—with 
sponsor credit— appear regularly 
throughout the year on street cars 
covering the city. 


BILLBOARDS 


Billboards ... Over the entire area 
of the Philadelphia Market, hard- 
hitting, colorful 24-Sheet Posters pro- 
mote WIBG features. 


DIRECT MAIL 


Direct Mail... Attractive, well-de- 
signed broadsides go out regularly 
to selected dealer lists, spotlighting a 
specific sponsor's campaign and urg- 
ing aggressive store cooperation. 


ON WIBG YOUR CLIENTS GET 
A BIG BONUS OF VIGOROUS 
SPONSOR-PROMOTION! 


WIBG 2” 


DIAL 990 
10,000 WATTS 
PHILADELPHIA'S 
MOST POWERFUL 
INDEPENDENT 


REPRESENTED BY 


ADAM J. YOUNG 


mie 
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OCTOBER 6 TO OCTOBER 12 


CP-construction permit 
DA-directional antenna 
ERP-effective radiated power 
STL-studio-transmitter link 
synch. amp.-synchronous amplifier 


STA-special temporary authorization 


ant.-antenna cond.-conditional 
D-day LS-local sunset 
N-night mod.-modification 
aur.-aural trans.-transmitter 
vis.-visual unl.-unlimited hours 


CG-conditional grant 





Grants authorizing new stations, changes in facilitics, and transfers 
appear at the end of this department, accompanied by a roundup of new 


station and transfer applications. 





October 6 Decisions .. . 


BY COMMISSION EN BANC 
Hearing Designated 

WCLI Corning, N. Y.—Designated for 
hearing at Washington on Jan. 2, 1951, 
application for mod. license to change 
from 1540 to 1450 ke, 250 w and hours 
from D to unl. 

David M. Baltimore and WQAN 
Scranton, Pa.; Radio Pittston FM and 
Television Co., Pittston, Pa.—Designat- 
ed hearing at Washington on Jan. 2, 
1951, mutually exclusive applications of 
Baltimore and Radio Pittston for new 
stations, and WQAN to change facili- 
ties, all seeking to operate unl. time on 
1450 ke, 250 w. 

KGAR Garden City, Kan.; KLMR La- 
mar, Col.; KFNF Lincoln, Neb.—Des- 
ignated for consolidated’ hearing at 
Washington on Jan. 3, 1951, applications 
for changes in facilities: KGAR from 
1050 to 920 ke with continued power of 
1 kw D; KLMR from 1340 ke, 250 w unl., 
to 920 ke, 500 w-N, 1 kw-D, DA-N; and 
KFNF on 920 ke to move from Shenan- 
doah, Ia., to Lincoln, Neb.; made KPOF 
Denver, party to proceeding with re- 
spect to KLMR and KJSK Columbus, 
Neb., a party with respect to KFNF. 

Hirsch Communications Engineering 
Corp., Sparta, ll.; Cape County Bestg. 
Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Designated 
for consolidated hearing at Washington 
on Jan. 3, 1951, mutually exclusive ap- 
plications for new stations on 1230 kc, 
250 w unl. 


Authority Extended 


Burns Ave. Baptist Church, Detroit— 
Authority to transmit religious pro- 
grams to CKLW Windsor, Ont., extend- 
ed for one year from Oct. 10. 


Extension Granted 


WGST-FM Atlanta, Ga.—Granted ap- 
plication for mod. CP for extension of 
time in which to complete 50 kw con- 
struction, on condition that application 
for mod. CP specifying 10 kw interim 
facilities be filed within 60 days. 

KVOB-FM Alexandria, La.—Granted 
extension of time to Dec. 15, 1950, as 
final authorization to remain silent. 

Multiplex Development Corp., New 
York—Granted 60-day extension of au- 
thority to operate a developmental sta- 
tion KE2XKH for further testing of 
“multicasting,”” system of FM broadcast 
multiplexing. 


Renewal Granted 


WNEX Macon, Ga.—Granted renewal 
of license for regular period. 
WSBT South Bend, Ind.—Same. 


October 9 Applications .. . 


ACCEPTED FOR FILING 


AM—1440 ke 
WSFA Montgomery, Ala.—CP AM 
station to change from 1440 ke 1 kw unl. 
DA-N to 1440 kc 5 kw-D 1 kw-N DA-N. 
AM—990 ke 
_KTRM Beaumont, Tex.—CP AM < sta- 
tion to change from 990 ke 1 kw unl. 
DA-1 to 990 ke 5 kw-D 1 kw-N DA-1. 
Modification of License 


KGVL_ Greenville, Tex.—Mod. li- 
=— AM station to change studio loca- 
ion. 


License for CP 
License for CP new AM station: 
WATG Ashland, Ohio; KPA Raymond, 
Wash.; WIEL Elizabethtown, Ky. 
License Renewal 
WLOS Asheville, N. C.—License re- 
newal AM station. 
Modification of CP 
, Mod. CP new FM station for exten- 


sion of completion date: WELI-FM New 
Haven, Conn.: WBGE-FM Atlanta, Ga.; 
WOOK-FM Silver Spring, Md.; WSFL- 
FM Springfield, Mass. 


License Renewal 
Request for license renewal FM sta- 
tion: WABB-FM Mobile, Ala.; WOL- 
FM Washington; WCVS-FM_ Spring- 
field, Ill; WIKY-FM Evansville, Ind.; 
WOC-FM Davenport, Ia.; WTSV-FM 
Claremont, N. H.; WFIN-FM Findlay, 
Ohio; KSEO-FM Durant, Okla.; KMUS.; 
Muskogee, Okla.: WRNL-FM Rich- 
mond, Va. 
License for CP 


WFIU Bloomington, Ind.—License for 
CP new noncommercial FM station. 


APPLICATION DISMISSED 
Aiken, S. C.—Interstate Bestg. Co. 
DISMISSED Oct. 9 application for new 
AM station 990 ke 1 kw D. 


October 10 Decisions... 


BY THE SECRETARY 


WLBG Laurens, S. C.—Granted re- 
quest for involuntary transfer of con- 
trol of licensee corp. from John Wells 
Todd, deceased. to J. W. Todd III and 
Richard Todd, Executors of the Estate 
of John Wells Todd, deceased. 

KRMO Monett, Mo.—Granted license 
new AM station; 990 kc, 250 w D. 

KCHJ Delano, Calif.—Granted mod. 
CP for approval ant. and trans. loca- 
tion, and specify studio location. 

WTSL Hanover, N. H.—Granted mod. 
CP for approval ant., trans. and studio 
locations. 

Following granted mod. CPs for ex- 
tension of completion dates as shown: 
WCHF New Orleans, La., to 8-1-51; 
KWBB Wichita, Kan., to 12-15-50; 
KACE Dallas, Tex., to 4-1-51: WCOH- 
FM Newnan, Ga., to 1-1-51; WGAL-FM 
Lancaster, Pa., to 5-1-51; WHO-FM 
Davenport, Iowa, to 1-1-51; WSM-TV 
Nashville, Tenn., to 11-6-50; WKZO-TV 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to 4-24-51; KVOL La- 
fayette, La., to 12-23-50, cond.; KFUO- 
FM Clayton, Mo., to 3-24-51: KFI-FM 
Los Angeles, to 4-16-51; KOMA-FM 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to  1-1-51; 
WLAN-FM Lancaster, Pa., to 4-13-51. 

WHLB Virginia, Minn.—Granted li- 
cense install. new trans. 

KERB Kermit, Tex.—Granted assign- 


CBS in JO 


Nationally Represented by 
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ment of license to Radio Statio:. KERR 
Inc. 

KFAR Fairbanks; KENI Anchorage 
Alaska—Granted involuntary ‘ransfe 
of control of licensee corp. fr« ALE 
Lathrop, deceased, to Sydney ©. Hay. 
nor, Edward F. Medley, Harr; 
and Mirian L. Dickey, exec: 
the Estate of A. E. Lathrop, ceceaseg 

Richard Field Lewis Jr., Wincheste, 
Va.—Graunted license new remoie pick: 
up KIC-286. 

KFTV Paris, Tex.—Granted \v 
assignment of CP from Cecil 
Charles L. Cain, Merl Saxon, O. E 
Smith and J. T. Smith, partnershjy 
d/b as Lamar County Bestg. Co. to ney 
corp., Lamar Bestg. Co. 7 

Radiophone Bestg. Station WOPI Ince 
Bristol, Tenn.—Granted CP for ney 
remote pickup KA-7739. 

WBRD Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.—Granteq 
license new AM station and _ specify 
studio location 1580 ke 250 w D. 

KTUL Tulsa, Okla.—Granted license 


UNtary 
Hardy 


for new FM station 97.1 mc; 1.25 ky 
90 ft. 
National Bestg. Co., Los Angeles, 


Calif.—Granted mod. CP KA-6713 tg 
delete frequency 152.99 mc. : 
WHOU Houlton, Me.—Granted mod 
CP for approval ant. and trans. loca. 
tion, and specify studio location. 

KCRE—Crescent City, Calif.—Grant. 
ed mod. CP for approval of ant., trans 
and studio locations and change type 
trans. ’ 

Cecil W. Roberts, Chillicothe, Mo— 
Granted mod. CP KA-7405 to change 
power from 10 w to 40 w and change 
equipment of remote pickup 

KPQ Wenatchee, Wash. Granted 
mod. CP for extension of completion 
date to 12-1-50. 

Ida Murray & Martha Murray, Exec. 
utrixes of the Estate of James J. Mur- 
ray, Lewisburg, Tenn.—Granted mod 
CP KA-5776 for extension of comple- 
tion date to 12-9-50. 

KTOK-FM Oklahoma City, Okla. — 
Granted mod. CP for extension of com- 
pletion date to 3-15-51. 

WAUX-FM Waukesha, Wis. 
4-15-51. 

KWED Seguin, Tex.—Granted license 
increase power and install new trans,: 
1580 ke 1 kw D. 

WRCO Richland Wis. — Granted li- 
cense install. new trans. and author- 
ity to identify station as located at 
Richland Center, Wis. 

KNEA Jonesboro, Ark.—Granted li- 
cense new AM station and specify main 
studio location; 970 kc, 1 kw D 

KFDR Grand Coulee, Wash.—Grant- 
ed license new AM station; 1400 ke, 
250 w, unl. 

KDMS El Dorado, Ark.—Granted li- 
cense new AM station and install new 
trans 1290 ke, 1 kw, D. 

KJAN Atlantic. ta.—Granted license 
new AM station; 1220 kc, 250 w, D. 

KXYZ-FM Houston, Tex.—Granted 
license new FM station, 96.5 mc, 14 kw 
ant. 440 ft. 

Defiance, Bryan, Paulding Bestg. Co., 
Defiance, Ohio — Granted request to 
cancel CP for new remote pickup KA- 
5354. 

A. S. Abell Co., Baltimore, Md— 
Granted CP and license for new remote 
pickup KGA-321. 

A. S. Abell Co., Baltimore, Md— 
Granted CPs and licenses for new re- 
mote pickups KA-3478-9, KA-7712, KA- 
6575. 

KIEM Eureka, Calif.—Granted license 
increase power. install DA-1 new 
trans. and make changes in ground 


Same to 


Ree 


car 
REACHES 446,600 
PERSONS WHO SPEND... 
$285,550,000 ANNUALLY 
IN TOTAL RETAIL SALES/ 


*This map shows airline 
miles to nearest metropoli- 
ton centers, asuring undu- 
plicated CBS service to the 
KSWM audience. 


Now in its fifth year of service, 
KSWM is an integral part of all 
community affairs and activities. 





Austin A. Harrison, President 


PLIN, MO. 


WILLIAM G. RAMBEAU CO. 
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system, 1480 ke, 5 kw, DA-1l, unl. 
“wrsv Claremont, N. H.—Granted 
cP install new trans. and change main 
studio location; change trans. location. 
“WSRS inc., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
_Granted CP new remote pickup KA- 
TARA Attleboro, Mass. — Granted 
mod. CP to change name of permittee 
to Attleboro Radio Assoc. Inc. 
KWHP Cushing, Okla.—Granted mod. 
cP for approval ant., trans. and studio 
jocations, and change type trans. 


ACTIONS ON MOTIONS 

By Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock 
Blake Bestg. Co., Memphis, Tex.— 
Granted petition for leave to amend 
application so as to specify 1 kw in 
jieu of 250 w, and for removal of appli- 
cation, as amended, from hearing 
docket. 

WFLB Fayetteville, N. C.—Granted 
dismissal without prejudice of appli- 
cation. 

The First Congregational Church of 
Hackensack, N. J.—Granted petition to 
accept late appearance and _ brief and 
request to participate in Oral Argu- 
ment in proceeding re Joint Petition 
of Radio Commission of the Southern 
Baptist Convention and _ Executive 
Board of the Baptist and General Con- 
yention of Texas. 

KVOL Lafayette, La.—Dismissed as 
moot petition to advance hearing from 
Jan. 10, 1951, to Nov. 15, in proceeding 
re application; by calendar released 
9-21-50, hearing was advanced to 
Nov. 20. 

KULP El Campo, Tex.—Dismissed as 
moot petition to advance hearing date 
from Jan. 8, 1951, to as early a time as 
js convenient to Commission, in pro- 
ceeding re application; by calendar re- 
leased 9-21-50, hearing was advanced 
to Nov. 16. 

By Examiner H. B. Hutchison 

WCAW Charleston, W. Va.—Granted 
motion and supplement requesting 
order authorizing taking of depositions 
of certain witnesses in proceeding re 
application, and that of WGKV 
Charleston, W. Va. 


By Examiner Elizabeth C. Smith 
KSMI Wewoka, Okla.—Granted con- 
tinuance of hearing in wroceeding re 
application, and that of KWHK Hutchi- 
son, Kan., from Oct. 23 at Hutchison, 
Kan., to Nov. 27 in Hutchison, and Nov. 
29 in Wewoka, Okla. 

By Examiner Fanney N. Litvin 
WTOD Toledo, Ohio—Granted peti- 
tion of WTOD in which The Toledo 
Blade Co., Toledo, Ohio, joins, for 
continuance of further hearing from 
Oct. 23 to Nov. 27 in Washington, D. C., 
in proceeding re docket. Further or- 
dered that time within which amend- 
ments to respective applications in- 
volved in this proceeding may be filed 
is extended to Nov. 7. 


October 10 Applications . . . 


ACCEPTED FOR FILING 
Modification of CP 
WJFR Caguas, P. R.—Mod. CP new 


AM station for extension of completion 
date. 


License for CP 
KROX Crookston, Minn.—License for 


CP to change frequency etc., install 
DA-N. 


WROV-FM Roanoke, Va. — License 
for CP new FM station. 


License Renewal 
Request for license renewal FM sta- 
ton: WMAQ-FM Chicago; WEAW 
Evanston, Ill.; WFJS Freeport, II1.; 
WTRC-FM Elkhart, Ind.; WTAM-FM 
Cleveland; WCAC Anderson, S. C. 


APPLICATION RETURNED 


KVON Napa, Calif. — RETURNED 
Oct. 10 request for license renewal. 





FOOTBALL PANEL 


Radiomen Talk Promotion 


AGENCY men and football spon- 
Sor representatives will make up a 
panel discussion of “College Foot- 
ball: Promotion For and With It” 
today (Monday), at a_ special 
“Football Day” session of the Hol- 
lywood Advertising Club, Roose- 
velt Hotel. 
Participating are: 


Donald E. Larson advertising man- 
ager, Hoffman Radio & Television Corp.., 





DEFENSE RADIO 
RCA To Equip Philadelphia 





AS A STEP in its civil defense 
planning, the City of Philadelphia 
has contracted with RCA for equip- 
ment to set up two 250 w “head- 
quarters” stations and install 150 
mobile two-way FM radio units for 
its Fire Dept. vehicles, it was an- 
nounced jointly last week by the 
city’s electrical bureau and W. W. 
Watts, RCA Engineering Products 
Dept. vice president. 

One of the stations, with an an- 
tenna mounted atop. the Penn 
statue, will be set up in City Hall. 
The other, for which a 250-ft. an- 
tenna is being erected, will be 
housed along with radio repair fa- 
cilities at 46th and Market Sts. in 
West Philadelphia. In addition to 
two 250 w transmitters, each sta- 
tion will have six receivers, two 
custom-built consoles and a special 
switching device to permit control 
of all transmitters and receivers 
from either or both stations. 

The fire department equipment 


includes 150 complete 30 w high 
frequency FM transmitter and re- 
ceiver units. Plans were approved 
by the Philadelphia Defense Coun- 
cil. Delivery is scheduled to begin 
this month with completion of the 
contract by the end of the year. 


BOMB BOOKLET 


Stations To Distribute 


A BOOKLET titled “The Atom 
Bomb, and Your Survival,” dealing 
with the effects of atomic warfare 
and how best to protect oneself, is 
being. distributed, principally 
through radio and television sta- 
tions, by American Radio Publica- 
tions Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

The booklet includes pictures of 
various types of atomic explosions 
with diagrams explaining the ex- 
tent of damage caused by each; 
several pages devoted to civil de- 
fense activities on both the local 
and national levels, and explana- 
tions of various types of bomb 
shelters with lists of useful equip- 
ment for protective purposes. The 
firm announced that one station in 
each city will be given exclusive 
distribution rights for the booklet 
which is priced at a nominal sum. 
BENEFIT show produced by Radio- 
Television Industry Committee of Sis- 
ter Kenny Fund at Paramount 
Theatre, N. Y., raised cash sum of 
$34,080. 





co-sponsor Pacific Coast Conference 
football telecasts; Walter H. Hadlich, 
vice president and promotion manager, 
Walter McCreery Inc., Hoffman agency; 
Richard C. Francis, vice president and 
Pacific Coast manager, Campbell-Ewald 
Co., agency for Chevrolet Dealers Assn. 
of Southern California, co-sponsors 
with Hoffman of UCLA and USC home 
games on KTTV Los Angeles and 
KFMB-TV San Diego; Frank Casey, pro- 
ducer of football broadcasts, Tidewater 
Associated Oil Co., sponsor of Pacific 
Coast Conference and other ball games 
on MBS, NBC and several independ- 
ents. William H. Sener, manager KUSC 


(FM) Los Angeles is the meeting chair- 
man. 
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RCA 


TUBES ... 


the standard 
of comparison 


TUBE DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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KPIX opened the 
fall season with a 
7-day schedule of 
video headliners, in- 
\ cluding the cream of 
CBS and DuMont features, 
football, wrestling, box- 
ing, and an eye-catching 
lineup of local shows. 

FOOTBALL: Under 
sponsorship of Hoffman 
Televison, KPIX is lens- 
ing seven University of 
California home games 
and one Stanford. Grid 
fans have been quick to 
acclaim the fine work of 
the remote crew, with spe- 
cial credits going to direc- 
tor Forrester Mashbir and 
zoomar lensman, Dick 
Speece. 

Via micro-wave, KPIX 
is sending the Cal-Penn 
(first West Coast spon- 
sored network TV show) 
and Cal-UCLA games to 
Los Angeles, and receiv- 
ing the USC-Notre Dame 
game. 

KSFO (AM) has eleven 
Pacific Conference games 
scheduled for Tidewater 
Associated Oil. 

Last month’s_ Saints’ 
and Sinners’ simulcast on 
KSFO and KPIX netted 
$10,000 for the organiza- 
tion’s milk fund drive in a 
two hour Public Service 
program. Returns far ex- 
ceeded expectations and 
to date surpass any other 
local charity effort. 

IN THE AFTERNOON: 
Heading for matinee lead 
is KPIX Kitchen, (Wed., 
Thurs., Fri., 1:30). Star 
Faye Stewart, who has 
aired her daily show on 
KSFO for seven’ years, 
shows budget-wise house- 
wives how to add sparkle 
to meals, and sales-wise 
sponsors how to glean re- 
sults from participations. 
... Del Courtney, who's 3 
hour show is’ seen on 
KPIX 4-days-a-week, con- 
tinues to prove he’s North- 
ern California’s top TV 
salesman. 


CHANNEL 


bs) 


Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc 


Represented by Wm. G. Rambeau Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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INTERNATIONAL PROMOTION 


KURV-AM-FM Edinburg, Tex. 
Manager Allan Dale suggested 
Edinburg Chamber of Commerce 


send bale of their finest long staple 
cotton to new English princess, 
Anne, whose father is Duke of 
Edinburgh. Idea, costing less than 
$300, resulted in use of story by 
hundreds of radio stations and 
newspapers in U. S. and abroad. 


SERIES COLOR ee @ 
WPTZ (TV) Philadelphia took full 
advantage of color and excitement 
attendant on World Series games 
held in city. Cameras were set up 
outside Shibe Park and telecasts 
began at 9 a.m. showing program 
hackers, police preparing for traffic 
rush and early fans on scene. Two 
programs each hour were aired 
until 12:30 p.m., when 15 minute 
pre-game show sponsored by De- 
Soto-Plymouth was picked up. 
Games themselves were telecast in 
afternoon. 


ANNIVERSARY REPORT @ @ 





















WUOM (FM) Michigan U. dis- 
tributing 25th annual report of 
school’s broadcasting service. 





Thirteen chapters range from 
chronological history of WUOM 
service to forecast of future pro- 
grams. 







SLOGAN CONTEST @© © @ 


CBS-TV What's My Line? 10:30- 
11 p.m., Sun., Jules Montenier Inc., 
Chicago (Stopette deodorant). 
Firm offering $1,000 in cash or 
trip to New York and coat-suit 
ensemble designed by Schiaparelli 
to winner of contest. Best con- 
clusion to sentence, “I like Stopette 
spray deodorant better than any 
other deodorant because .. .”” wins 
weekly award. 















SFONSOR HELP eee 


WABF (FM) New York sends 
letter to trade explaining it has 
sponsor whose product is superior 
and who is close to station on cul- 
tural plane. Sponsor is Seven Arts 
Book Society. Enclosed with let- 
ter are folders from club explain- 
ing membership terms and illus- 
trating selections. 













LECTURE SERIES @ © © 


WIBW Topeka, Kan., The World 
in Crisis, Wed., 9 p.m., Lectures 
are tape-recorded editions of ser- 
ies explaining events leading to 
present international crisis, given 
at U. of Kansas. All lectures are 
given by authorities on their topics, 
and include faculty members as 
well as guests. 


ADVERTISED SPOTS @ @ @ 
WTMJ-TV Milwaukee. Fellenz Coal 


and Dock Co., same city, sponsors 
spots on station featuring three 


programs promotion premiums 
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puppets. Spots are promoted in 
quarter-page newspaper ads, show- 
ing puppets and urging readers to 
see them on TV. 


PUBLIC SERIES ee ®@ 
WCAU-TV Philadelphia cooperated 
with RCA Victor to present World 
Series on 7x9 foot screen. Tent 
was erected with two screens in- 
side and additional loudspeakers 
hooked up outside for benefit 
of those who had to stand in line 
for admission to tent. Station 
claims 10,000 citizens saw or heard 
series through this promotion. 


x wk we kK kK hk hum 

PERSONAL REQUESTS 
WAVZ New Haven, Conn., 
Yours By Request. Dise 
Jockey John Mariani utilizes 
new twist on afternoon music 
show. Traveling by jeep, Mr. 
Mariani wanders from school 
to school, talking to students 
during recesses, and tape re- 
cording their requests for 
music. Show is made up of 
numbers asked for, and by 
careful editing of tape, con- 
tinuity consists exclusively of 
voices of students. 


~ kK ke ke ke kK * 


DARKROOM TV 

WSYR-TV Syracuse, N. Y., gave 
added touch of realism on Watch 
the Birdie program when Bill 
Crampton, star of show, printed 
picture during telecast. Studio 
lights switched out while printing 
was demonstrated under “safe” 
lights. Lights were bright enough 
to make whole process clear on TV 
screens. Future use of situation 
for making enlargement planned. 


stocks its 
four-color 


BOOKLET 
YOUNG 


WELCOMES 


& RUBICAM 
reception rooms with 
brochure entitled “. in a few 
moments,” for perusal by persons 
waiting to.see someone. Brochure 
welcomes visitor, whether client, 
job-hunter or friend of employe, 
and explains agency’s attempts to 
make visit comfortable. 

STRIKE COVERAGE © @© © 
WWSW and KQV Pittsburgh aug- 
mented news operations during 
recent strike of mail-room employes 
of local newspapers. WWSW _ in- 
creased its news staff with hiring 
of six additional writers and re- 
porters, and newscasts were dou- 
bled over station. KQV expanded 
its staff with reporters from struck 
papers and added eight newscasts. 


KRIC BROCHURE © @ © 


KRIC Beaumont, Tex., issues to 
trade new brochure and coverage 
map. Included are market data for 
primary and secondary coverage 


BROADCASTING ®@ 


areas and county statistic 
inside brochure comments « 
industries. 


Text 
local 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBR \TION 
KFVD Los Angeles aired cele. 
bration which took place mong 
500,000 L. A. residents of Mexican 
descent on occasion of 140th ap. 
niversary of Mexico’s independence. 
Gov. Warren was interviewed by 
Eddie Rodriguez, KFVD public 
affairs announcer, and program 
was transcribed for re-broadcast 


over various Californian and Mex. 
ican stations. 


DOODLER’S DELIGHT @ @ 


WHIO-TV Dayton distributing 
unique promotion in its coverage 
area. One-thousand “Doodle Pep. 
cils,” which write in four different 
colors, have been given local citi. 
zens. Compliments of station are 
printed on each pencil. 


SCHOOL SHOW e@ ®@ * 
KHJ Hollywood, Know Yow, 
Schools, Sat. 7-7:30 p.m. Public 


service program produced by L, A. 
City College Workshop aiming to 
explain workings of L. A. educa. 
tional system. Features panel dis. 
cussions by various faculty men. 
bers of local schools on educational 
policies and _ problems. School 
orchestras and choral groups also 
featured. Program presented under 
cooperation of station and Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., L. A, 
Adele Ulman of College Workshop 
directs. 


BIRTHDAY BROCHURE @ @ 


OLMSTED & FOLEY, Minneap. 
olis, distributes booklet to trade on 
occasion of firm’s 25th anniversary. 
Well-illustrated eight pages tell 
story of agency’s services and per: 
sonnel. List of long-term clients 
and agency services are carried on 
back. 


KVER KIT eee 


KVER Albuquerque, N. M., dis 
tributing promotion kit to time 
buyers. Kit shows chart of recent 
Hooper survey. Promotion also in- 
cludes folder containing _ letter 
opener in form of girl. Folder 
states, “. As she opens your 


mail, let her serve to remind you 
of us. ... She’s a swell girl.” 


Elect Hawkins 


FRANKLYN R. HAWKINS, aé- 
vertising manager of  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, was 
elected governor of fifth district, 
Advertising Federation of Amer 
ica, at the AFA district’s annual 
conference at Columbus, Ohio, Oc. 
7. Elected lieutenant governors 
were William T. Owens, director 0 
public relations, The Girdler Corp, 


Louisville, and Mrs. Frank D. 
Walker, president, Walker Re 


search Service, Indianapolis. Do 
othy Coon, of La Salle & Koch ©, 
Toledo, was elected secretary. 


Telecasting 
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HE Deejay faces a daily challenge 
of providing the best in recorded 


musical entertainment. 


To help meet that challenge BMI is- 
sues its monthly “ Pin Up” sheet of 
BMI-licensed songs which can hon- 
estly be classed as Hit Tunes. 


Most broadcasting stations keep the 
BMI “Pin Up” sheets prominently 
posted as a convenient reference. If 
you'd like your own personal copy 
write to BMI — Promotion Depart- 


ment, 
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editorial 


Neck in a Noose 


EVERY SO OFTEN, the usually reliable 
spokesman for the newspaper industry — 
Editor & Publisher—rears back to the dark 
ages and lets fly at radio. We recall the days 
when it espoused government ownership but 
that crusade evaporated as more and more 
newspapers, convinced that they couldn’t lick 
radio, joined it. 

Last week, E&P’s editors had hot flashes 
back to those turbulent ’30s. “Radio and tele- 
vision,” it says in plain black and white, “... 
are purely entertainment media and not sales 
media. Furthermore, their messages are fleet- 
ing—they have no permanency—as in news- 
papers.” 

Tut, tut, E&P. You should know better. Or 
haven’t you seen any surveys lately, notably 
those about afternoon newspaper readership in 
TV markets? Or those on radio tune-in? Or 
the figures on radio and TV receiver sales? 

There’s more to this vitriolic diatrible. H&P 
takes to task those national advertisers “mak- 
ing lavish expenditures” in a new medium like 
TV, and suggests they look around them to see 
what goes on. When TV broadcasters want to 
increase audience, asks E&P, “do they buy time 
on the radio or space in magazines?” Talking 
to itself, the journal says they do not—they 
use the local newspaper. 

Oops! Wrong again. Sure they use news- 
paper space, when they can afford it, but they 
also use station breaks. Moreover, some of the 
networks and stations use national magazines 
—again when they can afford them. 

Then this hay-maker: “Do the manufactur- 
ers of television and radio sets have any faith 
in the gadgets (italics ours) they produce. They 
do not! They use newspapers predominantly 
to sell sets.” 

Now there we have the spokesman of the 
newspapers not only biting the hand that helps 
feed it, but practcially nipping it off at the 
elbow. 

Is a $300 TV set a “gadget”? Or a $50 radio 
receiver ? 

That word “predominantly” almost saved 
them. We’ll skip the multi-millions spent by 
the radio-TV manufacturers on radio and TV. 
And we'll agree with E&P that these manu- 
facturers, who live by virtue of what the radio 
and TV broadcasters put on the air, should be 
spending more of their money on radio and TV. 
That’s the drum we’ve been beating for years. 

Why they do not probably can be ascribed 
to inertia and the fact that most of the adver- 
tising men in the manufacturing field came 
from the printed media. It’s easier to whip out 
a layout and a plate than to produce a pro- 
gram for a fastidious audience. There are no 
ratings to contend with. But then the radio 
results are five times as good at considerably 
less cost (aside to E&P: See ARBI Survey, 
Tulsa, BROADCASTING, Sept. 25, page 62). 

E&P goes into a tizzy about magazines, too. 
It avers they use newspapers rather than radio 
to sell subscriptions. We wonder what all the 
Magazine campaigns now on the air are sell- 
ing? Last year publishing houses spent $3 mil- 
lion in national radio time alone. 

Perhaps we should ignore these hallucina- 
tions. We feel, however, we would be remiss if 
we didn’t recall that radio displaced the print- 
ed media as the primary source of news during 
World War II. 

Anybody seen yesterday’s newspaper? Or 
would you rather listen to tomorrow’s news 
today? 


TT 
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FCC’s TV Blue Book? 


THE SPECTACULAR emergence of TV, un- 
molested by undue government interference, 
may have reached the end of the regulatory 
road. The hard rocks stage is here. While the 
FCC’s decision adopting CBS standards for 
color has hit the headlines, the potentially sinis- 
ter development reposes in the innocent-appear- 
ing rule-making proposal for equalization of 
competition among the four networks in TV. 

As for the color ruling, only time will tell— 
and possibly the outcome of indicated litiga- 
tion. The FCC had no alternative in jettisoning 
bracket standards now. And the war situation 
is such that manufacturers, even if they were 
so minded, might not be able to convert to 
color because of shortages. So the color monkey 
is on the FCC’s back. 

Manufacturers probably will be disposed to 
see what the telecasters do—and what the FCC 
may conjure up to “encourage” color. Would it 
go so far as to give preference, on original pro- 
ceedings or renewals, to those who commit on 
color? 

It is the network pitch that embodies the por- 
tents of a TV “Blue Book.” Time was when a 
man invested his capital and his skill at his 
own risk. If he won, he was applauded as an 
example of what can happen in this, the land of 
opportunity. Ford, Rockefeller the elder, Car- 
negie and Sarnoff are examples. 

Has that opportunity been erased by the 
hands of time? The rules are aimed primarily 
at NBC, first and strongest in the field, and 
secondarily at CBS. The rules would be “‘tem- 
porary” until such time as there are sufficient 
TV stations in major markets to accommodate 
all four of the existing TV networks. But 
what if there are five or six, or a dozen TV net- 
works? 

RCA, parent of NBC, did much to pioneer 
TV in all of its phases. It invested many mil- 
lions before it derived a single net dollar. NBC 
went deeply into the red on TV before it turned 
the corner. It has far from written off its in- 
vestment. 

NBC achieved its position in TV by virtue 
of having been “fustest with the mostest.” 
It acquired five owned-and-operated stations of 
its own, as did ABC. DuMont, likewise, went 
in early, but found itself inadvertently em- 
broiled in FCC litigation because of Para- 
mount’s ownership of a minority of its stock. 
CBS, originally casting its lot on color, did not 
seek the five TV station maximum, and wound 
up with only one full ownership, to date. 

Yet CBS ranks No. 2 in TV affiliates’ time 
through astute programming and selling. It 
wrested first place in AM programming by 
buying and building top shows. It was a com- 
petitive fight. It risked its capital and it won. 

The FCC bases its proposed “temporary” 
action on the freeze of TV allocations, invoked 
two years ago. It was to have been a “tem- 
porary” freeze, too—of six months duration. 

The FCC, as almost always, cloaks its action 
as one that would benefit the public. Actually, 
however, it would penalize the public, since sta- 
tions, in one-, two- and three-station markets 
would be unable to program in the manner 
they deem best. 

TV stations derive vastly more income from 
local and national spot TV schedules than from 
the networks, which pay roughly 25% to 30% 
of rate card. They have elected to select from 
the various network offerings in their efforts 
to give their audiences the pick of the pro- 
grams available. 

The FCC in our view, ventures upon for- 
bidden ground. In the end result, it must 
interfere with the right of stations to program 
as they see fit. The FCC has not thought this 
matter through. If it has, then there’s mischief 
lurking somewhere. 





#*- our respects to: 





EDWARD PETRY 


POT broadcasting, not too many years 
~ ago a hit-or-miss business with few 

standards and little stature in the ad- 
vertising world, is now among the biggest and 
most respected elements of radio and tele- 
vision. The man who more than any other 
led spot to its present levels of respectability 
and sound economics is Edward Petry, founder 
and president of the exclusive station repre- 
sentative firm that bears his name. 

At the time that Mr. Petry organized Ed- 
ward Petry & Co. Inc., March 15, 1932, most 
national and regional spot radio time was 
sold through time brokers in circumstances 
that were almost anarchial. In the absence of 
a system of exclusive representation, many 
stations were obliged to sell their time through 
brokers who might also represent their com- 
petitors. Time sales were subject to haggling 
and price cutting, and as a result rates varied 

(Continued on page 56) 





Static and Snow 


By AWFREY QUINCY 


WORLD Series announcer’s trivia: “All that’s 
left for tomorrow’s game is standing room 
seats.” 


Pre-game color: “They both exulted and 

were glad.” What a letdown! 
* * * 

It is to laugh: An agency big shot now com- 
plains about the mess in audience research 
and lists 14 firms, all busily engaged in re- 
searching. Brother, that’s just us chickens 
coming home to roost! 


. + & 


Several friends have told us and we think 
that everyone should know that a disc jockey 
is one who lives on spins and needles. 

Two denizens of the Pacific Coast who are 
among our favorite people are Lew Weiss 
and Sid Strotz. Both recently resigned after 
some 20 years service, respectively, with Don 
Lee and NBC. We suspect that there may 
be some connection and that these two will 
suddenly pop up as a new television comedy 
team. If they do, we'll bet there’s an awful 
hassle to determine who plays it straight and 
who gets the laugh lines. Either could handle 
either. 
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# DALLAS 
DOLLARS? 


THEN BUY KNOWMANSHIP! 


Follow the lead of the Big Three retail 
stores in Dallas—Sanger Brothers, 
A. Harris, and Titche-Goettinger! 
Seeing is Believing and Selling is simple, when you 
choose WFAA-TV to tell your sales 


story and demonstrate your product! 


Three examples of WFAA Knowmanship— 


@ Sanger Brothers, “Webster Webfoot”’ 
@ A. Harris, ‘“Harris’ RIverside 3755” 


@ Titche-Goettinger, “Afternoon at Titche’s” 


WFAA-TV 


CHANNEL EIGHT 


TELEVISION SERVICE OF THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
MARTIN B. CAMPBELL, General Manager 
Network Afhliations—NBC, ABC, DuMont, Paramount 


Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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On All Accounts 


(Continued from page 10) 


the public off its feet. He believes 
in using plain homespun common 
advertising. He says the 
talent may be the best in the world, 
but if the commercial copy isn’t 
just right the sponsor’s money is 
wasted—it’s the commercial that 
counts. 

Dan’s college career was dis- 
rupted by his early enlistment in 
World War I, but he managed to 
continue his education by taking 
special and extension courses in law 
and teaching. 

On the romantic side, Dan was 
married on Valentine’s Day in 1926. 
Dan and Frances Rivkin have two 
children, Barbara, 19, and Dan Jr., 
12. Although press of other busi- 
ness has made it necessary for Dan 
to neglect his club and fraternity 
affiliations, he finds time to indulge 
his hobbies of salt water fishing 
and gardening, and another hobby 
or perhaps diversion—he likes to 
listen to crime stories on the radio. 


sense 


Eells Petition 


BRUCE EELLS & Assoce., Los An- 
geles programming and production 
firm, filed a petition of bankruptcy 
Sept. 20 in U. S. District Court, Los 
Angeles. Approving the petition, 
the court set Nov. 10 for Hearing of 
objections to the continuance of the 
firm in possession. 


WISCONSIN MEET 


League Changes Name 
LEAGUE of Wisconsin Radio Sta- 
tions changed its name to Wiscon- 
sin Broadeasters Assn. at its Oct. 
3 meeting in Milwaukee. 

The office of secretary-treasurer, 
held during the past year by Ken- 
neth F. Schmitt, WIBA Madison, 
was split up, with Mr. Schmitt 
elected secretary and Mrs. Jeanne 
Neal, WTCH Shawano, treasurer. 
Other officers and directors 
re-elected as follows: 


Ben A. Laird, WDUZ Green Bay, 
president; Joseph D. Mackin, WMAM 
Marinette, vice president; directors, 
Howard Dahl, WKBH La _ Crosse; 
George T. Frechette, WFHR Wisconsin 
Rapids, and Bruce Wallace, WTMJ 
Milwaukee. Officers of the association 
also serve on the board. 


were 





SPOT SALES 


ABC 
To Split AM, TV Units 


THE ABC Spot Sales Department, 
after Dec. 31, will be divided into 
two independently-operated organ- 
izations, one for television and one 
for radio, it 
week. 


The 


was announced last 


change was prompted by 
“the tremendous increase in spot 
and local business in both radio 
and television,” Murray Grabhorn, 
ABC vice president in charge of 
owned and operated stations, said. 


The DETROIT Area's Greater Buy! 
—at the lowest rate of any major 


station in this region! 





CKLW with 50,000 watt power is hitting an au- 
dience of 17,000,000 people in a 5 state region. 
This mighty power, coupled with the LOWEST 
RATE OF ANY MAJOR STATION IN THIS 


REGION means that you get more for every 
dollar you spend in this area when you use 


CKLW—-plan your Fall schedule on CKLW now! 


Adam J. Young, Jr., Inc. 
National Rep. 
a 


J. E. Campeau 


President 
2 


Guardian Building 
Detroit 26 
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YRELL G. ROGERS, manager of 

sales control division and assistant 

to manager receiver sales division 
DuMont Labs, named executive assist- 
ant to LEONARD F. CRAMER, execu- 
tive vice president and director Allen 
B. DuMont Labs Inc., N. Y. 


FRED BREWER, Indiana U., depart- 
ment of radio, to Radio Workshop, 
Ithaca (N. Y.) College as instructor 
and writer-director. 


AFFILIATED ARTISTS REPRESENT- 
ATIVE, 18 East 47th St., N. Y., or- 
ganized by LEE WALLACE. ROBERT 
MAYBERRY and IRENE ETKIN, all 
recently resigned from A.&S. Lyons, 
N. Y. Firm will represent radio, TV, 
motion picture and stage artists. 


W. B. GRAHAM & Assoc., N. Y., ap- 
pointed by WOV New York for mer- 
chandising, promotion and_ general 
counsel with regard to Negro market. 


AGENTS TELEVISION Corp. incor- 
porated in Calif. for servicing of inde- 
pendent radio TV agents. Firm, which 
represents talent of agencies affiliated 
with it, has offices in Hollywood, N. Y., 
Chicago. Principals are IRVING SAL- 
KOW, president; BUSTER COLLIER, 
vice president in charge of Hollywood 
office; HARRY SOKOLOV, secretary- 
treasurer. MANNY WOLFE is head 
of story department; WILLIAM B. 
JAFFE, legal counsel, headquarters 
in N. FT. 

CAPITOL RECORDS, Ine., Holly- 
wood, starts new music transcription 
service, Capitol Custom Library. 
Service calls for single rate for -all 
stations, choice by stations of basic 
library to which new transcriptions 
can be added. Subscribers must sign 
for year, at $75 per month; $50 per 
month after year. 


EG uijament eee 


A. L. MceCLAY, manager, RCA Victor’s 
Canonsburg, Pa. plant, to general 
plant manager RCA Victor record de- 
partment. FRANK R. BUCHANAN Jr., 
plant accountant, Canonsburg, suc- 
ceeds Mr. McClay. 


MORTON BINDER, service manager 
and vice president, Television Engi- 
neers Inc. of Chicago, elected presi- 
dent replacing IRVING KALUZNA, 
resigned. 


CARL E. SCHOLZ, vice president and 
chief engineer in charge of engineer- 
ing and plant department Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph Co., named vice 
president and chief engineer of All 





Disaster Plans 


DISASTER communications plans 
for the American Red Cross were 
to be demonstrated in a nation-wide 
test Saturday and Sunday (Oct. 
14 and 15) by networks of amateur 
radio stations. Joint sponsors of 
the annual simulated-emergency 
exercise are the Red Cross and the 


American Radio Relay League, 
national association of amateur 
radiomen. 
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America Cables & Radio Ine., and 
Commercial Cable Co., N. Y., 
company. 


arent 


RONELLO B.LEw. 


IS, budget director 
RCA, elect: con- 
troller succeeding 


HENRY A. SULLI. 
VAN, retired be- 
cause of ill health, 


SAM PRESENT, 
merchandise and 
manager, J, 
N. Caezan Co., L, 
A. (Crosley, Apex 
products distribu- 
tor), to Natalie 
Kalmus Television, 
L. A., as national sales manager. 


RICHARD K. WINSLOW, science 
writer New York Herald Tribune, t 
RCA department of information, N.Y, 
Will cover RCA Labs scientific actiy- 
ities. 

J. GERALD MAYER, Mayer, Rigby & 
Seeley, Washington law firm, appoint- 
ed general counsel for National Elec. 
tronic Distributors Assn., Chicago, 
heading Washington office at 1010 
Vermont Ave. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co.’s tube di- 


sales 


Mr. Lewis 


visions produce aluminized 19-inch 
round TV metal picture tube which 
reportedly will improve picture 


brightness, contrast and detail. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES Corp. signed by 
Natalie Kalmus Television for exclu- 
sive national distribution and sale of 
Kalmus TV sets. 


Technical . « « 


KENNETH OWENS, McIntosh & In- 
glis, consulting engineers, to CBS Sar 
Francisco as special assistant to ALAN 
CORMACK, KCBS chief engineer. 
BOB RICE and JOHN LECHNER, 
graduates Central Radio and Televi- 
sion School, Kansas City, to WLDY 
Ladysmith, Wis., as engineer-announc 
ers. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. announces 
beam-power amplifier tube, 
for use in audio output stage of T\ 
and radio receivers. 


designe 
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Ocean to Ocean—Door to Door—America’s 8 million trucks 
are geared to deliver...their needs and your needs... 


faster, more directly—and on time! 
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Day after day, wight after night, the world’s most flexible Today, this vast and speedy transportation system — 


conveyor system rolls across the face of America. expanded and greater than ever — is once more geared 
Over mountain and desert — over tar, concrete, asphalt to the nation’s emergency. As they were during the peak 
and ciader road—sometimes over no road at all—trucks war years, trucks, again, are doing a double job—rushing 
are on the job! Going where no other transport can raw materials to hungry assembly lines, hurrying sup- 
move. Carrying just about everything America makes, plies and finished products from plant to ship-side, 
needs and uses. And doing it faster, better, cheaper! continuing to carry everything we eat, wear and buy, 
For trucks are never sidetracked. They travel direct from factory to store . . . ready and able to haul whatever 
to their destination —deliver their goods at the door... is needed to wherever it’s going in any quantity, swiftly, 
linking farms and cities together , , . flowing material to eficiently—on time! 
and from factories in a steady stream—keeping pace with Remember — trucks are one of our primary lines of 


production. defense. Anything that slows them, slows us all. 


tue AMERICAN TRUCKING  woustev 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











This message may be reprinted 
in whole or in part without 
permission, upon notifying 
American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 
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RSI aml ETHICS ISSUE Radio-TV Face ‘Peculiar’ 
ee ae Problems—Brockway 


RAIDO AND TELEVISION, distinguished from other advertising media 
because of their personal approach, have “peculiar” problems regarding 
good taste and ethics in shows and commercials, Louis N. Brockway, 
executive vice president of Young & Rubicam, New York, said in Chicago 


at the Central Council meeting of 
the American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies Oct. 5 [BROADCASTING, 
Oct. 9]. 

Mr. Brockway spoke on “ethics” 
for advertising agencies, reminding 
AAAA members of their own 
Standards of Practice which in- 
corporates a section on professional 
practice, stressing false and mis- 
leading copy and statements or sug- 
gestions “offensive to the public de- 
cency.” 

“Offensive” statements and sug- 
gestions open up a large—and with 
the development of television —a 
constantly increasing Pandora’s 
box of problems for us,” Mr. Brock- 
way said. He cited radio dialogue 
commercial, approved by an AAAA 
agency but rejected by the network. 

Mr. Brockway mentioned the fol- 
lowing organizations which study 
and report on advertising prac- 
tices: Federal Trade Commission, 
a government agency concerned 
only with false, fraudulent and 
misleading advertising claims; the 
Committee on Consumer Relations 
in Advertising, which attempts to 
discover public attitudes toward 
advertising “without regard to the 
category in which criticism may 
fall’; the Better Business Bureau; 
the AAAA committee “for self-reg- 
ulation of objectionable advertis- 
ing’; and groups in media, among 
which is the Copy Advisory Com- 
mittee among magazine publishers. 

Cites FTC Figures 

From 1937 to 1939, the Federal 
Trade Commission examined some 
500,000 newspaper and magazine 
advertisements and more than 1% 
million radio commercials, he said. 
In those three years, 5% of the 
radio commercials and 15% of the 
black-and-white ads were “held 
out” for further study. In the past 
three years, Mr. Brockway said, the 
“hold out’ percentages have 
dropped for radio and the printed 
media to 2% and 4%, respectively. 

“These figures look encouraging, 
but I am enough of a skeptic to 
wonder if the competitive business 
situation in 1937, ’38 and ’39 com- 
pared to the far less competitive 
period of 10 years later might not 
have had something to do with the 
better showing in the later period.” 

Referring to July 1950 figures, 
when competition stronger, 
Mr. Brockway showed that the 
radio figure was up from 2% to 
2.4%, newspaper and 
from 4% to almost 7%“. 

Although taste is not taken into 





was 


magazine 


* 


medium, he added. 

Major complaint against all ad- 
vertising is that it could be more 
informative and is specious, offen- 
sive, pseudo-scientific and extrava- 
gant in claims, he noted. The com- 
mittee is compiling results now, 
and preliminary analysis of re- 
turned questionnaires shows that 
only 61° of the respondents think 
advertising is in good taste. Four 
percent have no opinion and 35%, 
more than a third, believe “adver- 
tising is in bad taste because of 
extravagant, pseudo-scientific or 
outright false claims.” 

Pointing out that returns are not 
complete, Mr. Brockway said if 
early returns are indicative of the 
total “there would seem to be con- 
siderable cause for deep concern.” 

He said the Better Business Bu- 
reau, through Operating Manager 
Kenneth Wilson, reports ‘an in- 
creasing number of complaints 
against national advertising in the 
last 12 months. We have received 
approximately 25° more com- 
plaints during the last year than 
the preceding year. Most of these 
question the accuracy of copy 
claims or descriptions. There has 
also been a definite increase in the 
number of complaints against the 
use of disparaging advertising— 


although such copy is not widely 
used.” 

The AAAA self-regulatory com. 
mittee, which exchanges complaints 
among members, found that objec. 
tions from AAAA members ito the 
advertising they see have gone 
from 26% to 33% because of “mis. 
leading copy” and from 8% to 11% 
for “other reasons.” Their own ob- 
jections against advertising were 
less in the realms of “disgusting 
impression, sexiness,  irreligious 
copy and scare copy.” 

Radio has problems “not only 


with the advertising content but 
with the editorial matter, most of 
which is passed on and approved 
by the agents before it goes on the 
air,” Mr. Brockway said. 
TV Problem 

Television “raises a problem we 

have never had to face before in 


advertising,” he explained. “It is 
the matter of good taste related 


not just to pictures or words but to 
picture and words and action. The 
question of expression, movement 
and dress all enter into the equa- 
tion.” 

Referring to a subject “of great 
importance which does not come 
under the subject of ethics as de- 
fined in our AAAA code,” Mr, 
Brockway introduced the problem 
of conduct and actions. 

He referred to “individuals who 
have been branded as Communists 
or Communist sympathizers ap- 
pearing on radio or TV shows and 
thereby arousing the antagonism 


(Continued on page 57) 











WOC-A 


WOC-T 


Basic NBC Affiliate 





two-county Quad City area . 


Channel 5 
22.9 Kw. Video * 12.5 Kw. Audio 


On the Quad Cities’ first TV station NBC Network (non-inter- 
connected), local and film programs reach over 18,000 Quad 
Cities’ sets . . . hundreds more in a 75 air-mile radius. 


FIRST in 
the QUAD CITIES 


In Davenport, Rock Island, Moline and East Moline 
is the richest concentration of diversified industry be- 
tween Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis and Omaha. The Quad 
Cities are the trading center for a prosperous two-state agricultural 
area. Retail sales, total buying and per capita income rate higher 
than the national average, according to Sales Management. 


vazoke, * WOC-FM 1037 mc 


WOC delivers this rich market to NBC Network, national spot 
and local advertisers . . . with 70 to 100% BMB penetration in the 
..10 to 100% in adjacent counties. 















WINSTON-SALEM 
| AM.FM 
NBC Affiliate 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
Ernest Sanders, General Manager 








consideration by the FTC, it is by 
the Committee on Consumer Rela- 
tions in Advertising, Mr. Brockway 
said. A summary of its periodic 
surveys during the past decade 
shows that radio gets more criti- 
cism than any other advertising 


Representea by 
MEADLEY REED CO 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
FREE & PETERS, Inc. 
Exclusive National Representatives 
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—when they specified 
Blaw-Knox Towers 
for their powerful new 
AM, FM, TV station! 


WERBP’s technicians couldn’t actually see Blaw- 
Knox engineering or point to Blaw-Knox long 
experience in tower-building, or show off the in- 
herent strength and efficiency of these towers—but 
they knew they were all there! Hence their choice. 


... A quotation will prove that there’s no premium 
on Blaw-Knox quality. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2038 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LAW-KNOX«“" TOWERS 
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with the whim or pressure of the 
moment. 

What was needed was the stabil- 
izing influence of a system of ex- 
clusive representation of stations 
in national and regional sales. The 
system, started by Mr. Petry, made 
it possible for spot broadcasting 
to grow up. 

Spot today accounts for more 
than a third of the total advertis- 
ing volume of television and more 
than a fourth of all radio business. 
In radio, spot volume has been in- 
creasing while network volume has 
been falling off. A substantial 
part of the spot billings in both 
radio and television passes through 
the eight offices of the Petry com- 
pany, the biggest in the exclusive 
station representative field. 

Mr. Petry started business with 
13 stations on his list, 11 of which 
are still clients. Those, plus others 
that have been added in the past 


THE 


No. 


WBNS 


PLUS WELD-FM 
POWER WBNS 5000 - WELD 53,000 - CBS COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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18 years, constitute what is often 
called the ‘“‘Tiffany list’? among sta- 
tion representatives. 

The man who today presides over 
the “Tiffany list” started life in 
less glittering circumstances. He 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 
10, 1896, and grew up in a modest 
section of that borough. The am- 
bition of his childhood was to be a 
professional baseball player, and 
he quit’ school after completing 
the eighth grade to seek a career 
in the big leagues. 


Big League Tryouts 

At the age of 15 he tried out with 
all three New York teams, the 
Yankees, Giants, and Brooklyn, but 
was rejected because of his youth. 
In those days Ed Petry was a 
catcher. He did not turn to pitch- 
ing until later years. 

Between baseball seasons he 
worked at numerous jobs. He sold 
newspapers, labored in a Brooklyn 
brass mill and engaged in a series 
of other occupations until he joined 


WBNS 


STATION 





The Hooper May-June Index for 
CBS stations places WBNS first in 
share of audience . . . Another 
proof of this station's outstanding 
popularity in central Ohio . . . An- 
other convincing demonstration of 
how advertisers get greater value 
for their money on WBNS plus 
WELD-FM. 


ASK JOHN BLAIR 


the Navy at the outbreak of World 
War I. 

Mr. Petry joined the Navy, but 
he saw very little of the world. 
For 18 months he was assigned to 


a naval station at Pelham Bay, 
N. Y., an outpost almost within 
cannon range of Brooklyn. He 


entered service as an apprentice 
seaman and emerged with the same 
rank, having spent the 18-month 
interval largely occupied with 
shoveling coal and standing inspec- 
tion. 

The Pelham Bay naval installa- 
tion kept on hand for obscure pur- 
poses a large pile of coal which 
spent the war in transit between 
two sites. As soon as it had been 
shoveled into one location, it was 
shoveled back to its original place. 
The coal-moving was periodically 
interrupted by inspection which 
had to be stood in whites. Mr. 
Petry was relieved when the war 
was over. 

After the war Mr. Petry held 
several jobs and, in 1925, entered 
the field he was to make his career. 
He joined WGL New York, as gen- 
eral manager. He soon achieved 
the first of many “‘firsts’? he was 
to be responsible for in his long 
service in broadcasting. A few 
months after joining WGL he 
launched what he believes to be the 
first participation show, the Alfred 
McCann Hour, a program that still 
is on the air, though now on WOR 
New York. 

Within a year Mr. Petry had 
made such a record in radio sales 
that he was hired by NBC. In 
1926 he and Frank Mullen, who 
later became NBC executive vice 
president, opened NBC’s Chicago 
office. After three months in Chi- 
cago Mr. Petry returned to New 
York headquarters. 

1927 Participation Show 

In 1927 he scored his second 
“first” when he started the first 
network participation show, the 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland food hour. 
That same year Mr. Petry left 
NBC to become Dr. Copeland’s 
personal representative. 

A year later he joined Addison 
Vars Inc., a New York advertis- 
ing agency, as account executive. 
In 1929 he went to the Biow agency 
as account executive on the Bulova 
watch account. 

When Mr. Petry joined the Biow 
Co., Bulova was using 10 stations 
for its time signal commercials. 
When he left three years later to 
organize his own company, 190 sta- 
tions were carrying the Bulova ac- 
count. 

The need for a system of exclu- 
sive station representation became 
apparent to Mr. Petry during his 
service on the Bulova account. Be- 
cause of the disorganized condi- 
tions of radio, he had found it 
necessary personally to visit sta- 
tions in order to set up efficient 
schedules for time signals. In his 
wide travels among stations he 
found almost hopeless chaos, and 
he resolved to form a company that 
would represent stations exclu- 
sively and, with the cooperation of 
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stations, maintain a_ stri ad. 
herence to rates and_ sta? dards. 
and bring stability to the business 
of spot broadcasting. 

Mr. Petry went into _ business 
with 13 stations: WSB Ailanta, 
WFAA Dallas, KPRC Houston, 
WDAF Kansas City, WHAS Louis. 
ville. WTMJ Milwaukee, WSy 
Nashville, WSMB New Orleans, 
WTAR Norfolk, KVOO Tulsa. 


KFH Wichita, WFBM Indianapolis 


and KSD St. Louis. He still re. 
tains all but the last two. In the 


first year he added 12 to make g 
total of 25. 

Mr. Petry had seven people op 
his staff when he started, and his 
company occupied a small suite 
in a midtown New York office 
building. Today his staff numbers 
99, and he has offices in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Dallas, Atlanta, 
and St. Louis. The Petry New 
York offices now occupy an entire 
floor of the new building at 488 
Madison Ave. 

Of the 99 members of the Petry 
staff, 30 are in the company’s tele- 
vision department, a unit organized 
a year ago when Mr. Petry split 
his organization into two distinct 
divisions, one for radio and the 
other for TV. Each department 
has its own promotion, research 
and sales service facilities and its 


own sales managers and _ sales 
staffs. 
Petry Leadership 
The Petry company can claim 


leadership in many activities. It 
was the first station representative 
firm to become an associate men- 
ber of NAB, the first to advertise 
in national consumer magazines, 
the first to publish complete 
market data books for its stations, 
the first to sponsor its own surveys 
(it has underwritten two studies 
of the impact of spot commercials 
in St. Louis), and, it was the first 
to standardize and maintain sta- 
tion rates. 

Mr. Petry has been married to 
the former Elizabeth Kehoe, of 
New York, for 27 years. They 
have two daughters, Carol, 19, and 
Barbara, 14. The press of business 
leaves Mr. Petry little time for 
hobbies. He plays golf and tennis 
occasionally at the Spring Lake, 
N. J., country club. A _ vestigial 
trace of his boyhood enthusiasm 
for baseball remains. He is an 
ardent Yankee fan, a phenomenon 
not easy to reconcile with the fact 
he grew up in Brooklyn. 

The standards and policies om 
which the Petry company was oI- 
ganized are, to a large extent, 
those today, and 


which prevail 
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The Nation's Richest Farm Market 


Local Retail Sales, 1949, 18% above 
the Nation’s Average—1950—higher. 
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which t!). Petry Co. is following in 
its expending television depart- 
ment. espite the fact that Mr. 
Petry has nothing but admiration 
for the capabilities of television, 
he thinks that radio will “be here 
for a long, long time.” 

Indee:i it is his conviction that 
even with TV at its present stage 
of development, radio is still under- 
sold. 

“T’ve always believed AM was 
sold too low,” he said recently. 
“It’s still too low, as it is still 
one of the greatest advertising 
media of all times.” 


SAFETY AWARDS 


Given to 9 Radio Stars 


NINE RADIO and motion picture 
stars and a singing group were 
cited last week by the National 
Safety Council for their contribu- 
tions to safety. Awards of Merit 
went to Phil Harris and Alice Faye 
for the second time in recognition 
of their transcribed shows on the 
council’s Signs of Life theme, re- 
quested by more than 1,100 sta- 
tions. They are the only stars to 
have earned the award in two con- 
secutive years. 

Other recipients, and their con- 
tributions, are Roy Rogers and Dale 
Evans, for the transcribed series 
of Green Cross Safety Jingles for 
school children, on 1,100 stations; 
Burl Ives, transcribed songs on al- 
most 400 stations in agricultural 
areas for use in connection with 
National Farm Safety Week; Di- 
nah Shore, Judy Canova, Jack Car- 
son, Red Skelton and The Sports- 
men, for “exceptional service to 
safety” in recording Safe Winter 
Driving Jingles requested by 775 
stations in the snow belt. 





Victor H. Lund 


FUNERAL SERVICES were held 
Oct. 6 in Chicago for Victor Her- 
bert Lund, 50, assistant timebuyer 
at Ruthrauff & Ryan for the past 
year and a half. He died suddenly 
Uct. 4 in Edgewater Hospital, 
where he had ‘been ill three weeks. 
Mr. Lund joined the agency four 
years ago as a writer. There are 
no immediate survivors. 


LIBEL and 
SLANDER 


Invasion of Privacy 
Plagiarism-Copyright-Piracy 
INSURANCE 
For the wise Broadcaster 
OUR UNIQUE POLICY 
provides adequate protection. 


Surprisingly inexpensive 
CARRIED NATIONWIDE 
For details & quotations 
write 
Employers 
Reinsurance 
Corporation 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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DR. DAVID E. WEGLEIN, 74, na- 
tionally known educator and public 
service counselor 
for WBAL-AM- 
TV Baltimore, 
died suddenly at 
his home last 
Tuesday. 

Dr. Weglein 
joined the Hearst 
radio and _ tele- 
vision station in 
1946 following his 
retirement as su- 
perintendent of 
schools for the City of Baltimore, a 
position he had held for 21 years. 

His death came as he was about 
to launch the second year of tele- 
vision lessons incorporated into the 
curricula of Baltimore’s public 
school, an educational service he 
instituted at WBAL-TV last year. 
As a public educator it had been his 
philosophy to keep abreast of new 
developments and it was character- 
istic that he recognized the value of 
television as an educational me- 
dium. 

A native of Baltimore, Dr. Weg- 
lein received his bachelors degree 
at Johns Hopkins U., his masters 


CBS SWITCH 


Shomo, Akerman Named 


IN ANOTHER executive personnel 
change, CBS is switching the jobs 
of E. H. Shomo, 
general manager 
of KMOX S&t. 
Louis, and John 
Akerman, assist- 
ant general man- 
ager of WBBM 
Chicago, effective 
today (Monday) 
[CLOSED CIRCUIT, 





Dr. 


Weglein 


Oct. 9]. An- 
Mr. Shomo nouncement was 
made by H. Les- 


lie Atlass, vice president in charge 
of the CBS Central Division. 

Mr. Shomo has worked in adver- 
tising since 1925 when he joined 
the Chicago Tribune. From 1930 
until 1933 he was at the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, after which he 
served as member of the Chicago 
sales staff of MacFadden Publica- 
tions until moving to CBS in 1937. 
In 1940 he was named to local sales 
and four years later he was ap- 
pointed sales manager. Last year 
he went to KMOX as general man- 
ager. 

Mr. Akerman entered radio in 
1938 after several years as a pub- 
lisher. In 1940 he put KPAS 
Pasadena on the air as its general 
manager and part-owner. Four 
years later he went to WBBM asa 
local salesman. In 1949 he was 
transferred to New York as east- 
ern sales representative for the sta- 
tion and in January of this year he 
returned to Chicago as assistant 
general manager of WBBM. 
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degree at Columbia U. and his doc- 
torate at Hopkins, soon after he 
started teaching. 

He was an officer of the National 
Education Assn. and of numerous 
other educational associations. 


Ethics Issue 


(Continued from page 54) 


of substantial groups of people.” 
(Mr. Brockway’s agency, Young & 
Rubicam, is agency for General 
Foods, which dismissed Jean Muir 
from The Aldrich Family telecast 
on grounds that she was a “contro- 
versial” figure.) 

“For the welfare of the clients 
we serve, as well as ourselves, we 
cannot sponsor advertising of any 
kind that will arouse antagonism 
and resentment. Such action would 
be a negation of the whole purpose 
of advertising, which 
to win friends and 
ple,” he declared. 


is designed 


influence peo- 


Seeks Solution 


Seeking a solution but adding 
that he does not know it, Mr. 
Brockway hopes the answer “may 
result from the movement started 
recently by the performers them- 
selves, in which the networks, ad- 


vertisers and agencies partici- 
pated.” 

The single important principle 
which cannot be overlooked, Mr. 


Brockway said, “is that the stand- 
ards of practice ... of the U. S. 
based 


are on one. great funda- 
mental—freedom of the _ individ- 
ual.” 


“Let us in our business do every- 
thing we can during these danger- 
ous times to maintain the security 
and welfare of our country with 
the minimum of harm to the free- 
dom of the individuals in it,” he 
urged. 


CHEVROLET 


Launches Spot Campaign 


CHEVROLET Motor Division of 
General Motors has launched a 
three minute spot announcement 
campaign using 284 radio stations 
throughout the country. 

The spots will feature 10 name 
singers giving their interpretation 
of the firm’s theme song “See the 
U.S.A. in Your Chevrolet.” 


A series of 40 three minute spots 
have been recorded with such stars 
as Jane Pickens, Celeste Holm, 
Ginny Simms, Dorothy Shay, Fran- 
ces Langford, Tony Martin, John 
Charles Thomas, Dick Powell, 
Lauritz Melchior and Dick Haymes. 


Each station will carry at least 
five of the three minute spots each 
week, the total impact of spots will 
be about 1,500 across the country 
per week. Campbell-Ewald Co., 
New York, is the agency. 





usiness is great, 
thank you, at... 





WOW is embarking on 
one of the heaviest 
commercial schedules 
in its 28 years in 
business — BUT — 


WOW is like a great 
hotel — room can al- 
ways be found for a 
good client who has 


a selling job to be 
done in WOW-Land. 


WOW can always add a 
‘ot (with a fine inner- 
spring mattress, too!) in 
the bridal suite. 


Why the great rush of 
clients to WOW, when 
other stations are 

scrapping for business? 


Because WOW has 100,000 
more listening families 

every day and every night 
than its nearest compet- 

itor. Because WOW delivers 
this audience at a lower 

cost per thousand. 


Insurance Bidg., Omaha 
Telephone WEbster 3400 
Frank P. Fogarty, Gen'l. Mgr. 


Lyle DeMoss, Ass't. Gen'l. Mar. 
or 


ANY JOHN BLAIR OFFICE 


WOW Congratulates BROADCASTING 


On it’s 20th Year of Service to Radio 
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DELEGATES at District 3 meeting (I to r): Front row, Robert R. Nelson, WARD 

Johnstown, Pa.; C. Leslie Golliday, WEPM Martinsburg, W. Va.; George D. 

Coleman, WGBI Scranton, District 3 director; Mrs. G. G. Merrill; G. G. Merrill, 

WHAR Clarksburg, W. Va.; John D. Bare, WHVR Hanover, Pa. Back row, 

A. V. Tidmore, WPPA Pottsville, Pa.; Charles Petrie, WISL Shamokin, Pa.; 

Louis Murray, WPAM Pottsville; Marshall Rosene, WSAZ Huntington, 
W. Va.; Ed Fitzsimmonds, Weed & Co. 





NAB DISTRICT 3 group (I to r): Front row, Julian F. Skinnell, “WLBR 
Lebanon, Pa.; K. Richard Creitz, WEEU Reading, Pa.; Mrs. Roger W. Clipp; 
Roger W. Clipp, WFIL Philadelphia; Thomas E. Martin, WEEU. Back roy, 
Paul White, WEIR Weirton, W. Va.; L. Waters Milbourne, WCAO Baltimore; 
Jim Flenniken, WEIR Weirton; Harold Essex, WSJS Winston-Salem, N. C, 
District 4 director; Tom Metzger, WMRF Lewiston, Pa.; Homer R. Smith, 
WKOK Sunbury, Pa. 








NAB DIST. 3 


Representatives Urged 
To Stabilize Fees 


ATTACK on the cost of station representation was made at the NAB 
District 3 meeting, held Oct. 6-7 at Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa. 


[BROADCASTING, Oct. 9]. 


Television stations are getting national representation on a 742% 


basis in some cases, it was stated 
during a discussion of operating 
costs conducted by Richard P. 
Doherty, NAB employe-employer 
relations director. 

If representatives can take TV 
business on this basis they can 
afford to take aural representation 
on the same basis, it was suggested 
from the floor. 

This brought the suggestion that 
representatives’ fees should be 
“stabilized.” 

The station cost discussion con- 
cluded the District 3 Friday after- 
noon session. Attending the Friday- 
Saturday meeting were 141 regis- 
tered delegates from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware and West Vir- 
ginia. The West Virginia dele- 
gates were attending their first 
District 3 meeting, having been 
transferred at their own request 
from District 4. 


Welcome West Virginians 

District 3 director, George D. 
Coleman, WGBI Scranton, Pa., 
formally welcomed the West Vir- 
ginians. George H. Clinton, WPAR 
Parkersburg, president of the W. 
Va. state association, thanked the 
NAB board on behalf of the large 
delegation in attendance. 

In the discussion of operating 
costs it was stated that national 
representation sometimes comprises 
as much as 10% of a station’s 
expenditures, with national spot 
business providing as high as 40% 
of total income. 

On the other hand it was ob- 
served that many smaller stations 
obtain very little national spot 
business and consequently have no 
representative fees to pay. 

Mr. Doherty declared television 
stations as a whole are using more 
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care and intelligence in their rate 
cards than aural broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

Lee Hart, assistant director of 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau, told 
delegates at the Saturday morning 
session how to take advantage of 
BAB sales aids. She was introduced 
by Robert Gulick, WGAL Lan- 
caster, Pa. In the afternoon she pre- 
sented the new BAB strip film. 

Roger Clipp, WFIL-AM-TV 
Philadelphia, presided at a tele- 
vision seminar, introducing Charles 
A. Batson, NAB TV director. Mr. 
Batson said radio business is up 
in many TV cities, with the video 
competition encouraging competi- 


tive selling and improvement of 
product. TV income quadrupled last 
year but TV losses doubled at the 
same time, he observed. 

Harold Essex, WSJS Winston- 
Salem, N. C., District 4 director, 
explained on behalf of the NAB 
board the plans to set up a million- 
dollar BAB capable of competing 
on equal terms with the costly 
sales organization maintained by 
newspapers. 

The District 3 session was 
marked throughout by harmony. 
Delegates frequently spoke in com- 
mendation of NAB staff activities. 
In adopting resolutions the dele- 
gates voted appreciation of the 
five-year tenure of President Jus- 
tin Miller and thanked other staff 
members for their part in the meet- 
ing; endorsed NAB’s defense activi- 
ties; lauded the membership report 
and slide-film story of association 
activities as presented by Ralph 
W. Hardy, government relations 
director; urged a thorough study 


CONVENTIONERS at NAB District 3 meeting (I to r): Front row, Mr. & Mrs. 
Herbert Kendrick, WHGB Harrisburg, Pa.; Mrs. John T. Gelder, WCHS 
Charleston, W. Va.; Madge Megargee, WGBI Scranton, Pa.; Don Axt, RCA 


Thesaurus; Ed K. Smith, WCMB Lemoyne, Pa. 


Back row, Ralph Baruch, 


SESAC; Victor C. Diehm, WAZL Hazleton, Pa.; John T. Gelder, WCHS; 
: Joe L. Smith, WJLS Beckley, W. Va. 


BROADCASTING ®* 


of the NARBA question; adyo 
cated a staff study of the excess 
profits situation, following similar 
action at the District 12 meeting 
[BROADCASTING, Oct. 9]. 

Every member was urged to 
join the drive for new members and 
District 3 proposed that the story 
of NAB activities be given at all 
state association meetings. 


District 3 Registration 


Amor, Addison, WCMB_ Lemoyne, 
Pa.; Anderson, Elwood C,. WEST 
Easton, Pa.; Angel, Jas. M., WLOH 
Princeton, W. Va.; Appel, James, WGAL 
Lancaster, Pa.; Appell, Louis J, 
WSBA York, Pa.; Axt, Donald D, 
RCA Thesaurus, New York; Banks, 
Dolly, and Banks, William A., WHAT 
Philadelphia; Bare, John D., WHVR 
Hanover Pa.; Barnett, Mel, WLOH 
Princeton, W. Va.; Baruch, Ralph, 
SESAC, New York; Beatty, J. Frank, 
BROADCASTING, Washington; Ben- 
nett, David, WKBO Harrisburg, Pa, 
Breining, Paul M., AP, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Burka, Mel, WTIP Charleston, 
W. Va.; Carpenter, Bob, MBS, New 
York; Cavanaugh, Joseph E., WARD 
Johnstown, Pa.; Clarke, L. L., WESA 
Charleroi, Pa.; Claycomb, Park C.,, 
WJAC Johnstown, Pa.; Clinton, Mr. & 
Mrs. Geo. .. WPAR Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; Clipp, Roger W., WFIL Phila- 
delphia; Coleman, Mr. & Mrs. Geo. D., 
WGBI Scranton, Pa.; Cooper, Virginia 
N,. WJLS Beckley, W. Va.; Creitz, K. 
Richard, WEEU Reading, Pa.; Curtin, 
Mr. & Mrs. Chas. W., Capitol Tran- 
scriptions, New York; Diehm, Victor C., 
WAZL Hazelton, Pa.; Dohetry, Mr. & 
Mrs. R. P.. NAB, Washington; DuVall, 
Charles R., WESA Charleroi, Pa. 
Eberly, Philip K., WSBA York, Pa. 
Essex, Harold, WSJS Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Etter, Mr. & Mrs. Lester P. 
WLBR Lebanon, Pa. 


Filion, Ed, Robt. Meeker Assoc. 
New York; Fitzsimmons, E. J., Weed 
& Co., New York; Flenniken, Jim, 
WEIR Weirton, W. Va.: Foster, Frank, 
WNAE Warren, Pa.; Foster, John P. 
WJAC Johnstown, Pa.; Gaul; Raymond 
A., WRAW Reading, Pa.: Gelder, Mr. 
& Mrs. Jack, WCHS Charleston, W. Va. 
Gilliday, C. Leslie, WEPM Martinsburg, 
W. Va.; Gray, George J., WKNA 
Charleston, W. Va.; Greenland, Mr, & 
Mrs. Cliff, Associated Program Service, 
New York; Gulick, J. Robert, WGAL- 
AM-TV Lancaster, Pa.; Haid, Allen, 
WMMN Fairmont, W. Va.;_ Hardy, 
Ralph W., NAB Washington; Haeselet, 
L. W., RCA Camden, N. J.; Hatcher, 
Ralph S., WPLH Huntington, W. Vas 
Hewett, I. L.. WRAW Reading, Pa.; 
Hunter; Armand L., WFIL Philadel- 
phia: Irwin, Robert L., Dow, Lohnes & 
Albertson, Washington; Kahler, Miss 
Kathryn E., WAZL Hazelton, Pa. 
Kapel. George J., WDYK Cumberland, 
Md.; Kapner, Leonard, WCAE Pitts 
burgh; Kaye, Sydney M., BMI New 


(Continued on page 174) 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 11, 1950 
Dear Mr. Taishoff: 


I extend my sincere congratulations as you embark upon 
your twentieth year of publication of BROADCAST] NG-TELECASTING 
Magazine. 


The importance of radio -- and now television -- in every 
phase of our national life has never been more apparent. Five 
years ago -—— on the occasion of radio's twenty-fifth anniversary -- 
I stated in a letter to you: 


"Radio, with the press, must give inspired 
leadership and lend its facilities to making 
more intimate and workable the relationship 
between the people and Government. For radio 
itself there are challenging days ahead. New 
services are in the offing -- services such 
as television and FM broadcasting, which will 
open new vistas of opportunity for public 
service." 


Those observations are just as valid today as we resist 
the enemies of democracy and of liberty. 


I have said that a free radio is as indispensable to our 
democratic institutions as a free presse In sending you my con- 
gratulations on two decades of service to the media that constitute 
“audible journalism," allow me to express the hope that your publi- 
cation will continue to espouse free, competitive radio institutions 
in the established American tradition. 


Very sincerely yo 


Mr. Sol Taishoff, 

Editor and Publisher, 
BROADCASTING-TELECASTING Magazine, 
870 National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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From “BROADCASTING” 
April 5, 1932 


POPULARITY THAT PAYS! 


ALMOST 20 YEARS AGO WE SAID THIS 4 
TODAY WE SAY SUBSTANTIALLY THE SAME 





2 
lt Stil] a. 
es, 


WLS Again 
Proves The 

Experts 
Wrong! 


2. M 
Odesty forbids comm 
ent, 





32. Ramission now 











Saturday night, March 19, Radio Station WLS broad- 
cast its regular Saturday night Barn Dance program 
from the 8th Street Theatre in Chicago. An admission 

charge of 50 cents for adults and 25 cents for children pa eners 


was made. 







Various experts said it wouldn’t pull—or it wouldn't 
broadcast satisfactorily. And it did both. The theatre 
was filled to capacity twice and over 500 were turne 
away at the box office because of lack of room. Lis- 
teners outside said the air reception to the program was 
perfect. 


It isn’t the first time WLS has upset accepted theories. 
A year ago at the International Livestock amphitheatre 
over 12,000 people on one night paid 25 cents each to 
see this same program broadcast in a drive for charity 
funds. At the Indianapolis State Fair, 7,500 people 
paid 50 cents each and at Springfield, 3,500—capacity 


houses in each case. 














i le paid from 
5. This year at the same place, 12,000 peop 
50c to $1.50 to see the WLS NATIONAL BARN DANCE 


broadcasting 45 the opening feature. 

















1 “opposite Godfrey.” 


re WLS st 


Then on the air—advertisers told us “afternoon is no 
ters each week 


good.” But one five-minute broadcast alone brought 
requests for 7,650 catalogs on home needlework. A 
half hour on Sunday afternoon, 10,000 requests for 


And on Saturday morning “when the 
ingle fifteen-minute from 


50,000 7. Let it stand — it applies more strongly 


Watts before. 


870 
Kilocycles 
Clear 


6. Now, 
So, one-hal 
w 
free samples. program —“‘op 
children are all out at play,” as listeners 
program brought over 
drawings, all from children of 


under 15 years. 


Such results—duplicated almost 
daily—are the result of genuine 
station popularity. WLS knows 
its audience; knows what they 
like—and knows how to produce 
programs of such popularity to 
listeners that they pay advertis- 
ers. 


After all, isn’t that what adver- 
tisers want? 


The Prairie Farmer 
50,000 Watts e 

1230 WEST WASHIN, 
BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Pres. 

















today than ever 


















8. Now 890 Kilocycles. 


















os CAGO, ILL. 
GLENN SNYDER §%etle 





CHICAGO 7 Hag 
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TWO BRCULTING DACADES 


N the pages that follow appears a running story of radio during two exciting decades. The story 
begins with the founding of BRoADCASTING. 
That first issue of Oct. 15, 1931, is as archaic as the carbon mike of its era. 
askew, its type of another generation. The paper was of newsprint vintage. 
A half-dozen youthful hands produced that issue with trepidation and expectancy. How 
Would it flop, as had 95% of new publication ventures in those dark depression years? 


Our thesis was that radio, embracing the spheres of entertainment, education and commerce as well as news, 
was entitled to its own magazine. 


Its masthead was 


would 
it go? 


Radio was a new kind of journalism, destined to have a more intimate, pen- 
etrating and influential voice than any other. 

We aspired to become the written voice of the spoken medium. Our concern was the success and well- 
being of radio. Our interest was the sound development of the art, because in that sound development the success 
of BroApCASTING would seem assured. 


The lead editorial of that yellowed first issue concluded: 


To the American system of free, competitive and self-sustaining radio enterprise, this new publica- 

tion * * * is dedicated. 
We are entering our 20th year. Those lines remain our philosophy, our creed and our pledge. 

It is a nostalgic adventure to thumb through back issues. A headline, a picture, an editorial, awaken mem 
ories. Crisis after crisis thunders across those pages. Humor, whimsy and pathos, too. A tear for a departed 
pal. High dudgeon over a do-gooder crusade. Radio City is born. 

It was truly a young man’s game. Verve, fire, politics. ASCAP, allocations, station quotas. TV had a head- 
line in the very first issue. Men from Mars, the Mae West incident, the newspaper war, BMI. Network 
regulations, the Blue Book, voluntary censorship codes. Petrillo. Those days of Pearl Harbor, when radio filled 
itself with glory—and then inscribed its own Roll of Honor. 

Radio, a romping, almost reckless giant, vaulted from $60 million gross in 1931 to more than $600 million. 
It moved because it knew no barriers. It gave generously of its time and substance to all worthwhile causes. 
It won the hearts and the minds of America. It became part and parcel of the living standard. 

But threaded through this kaleidoscopic development was an ominous overtone — radio’s free charter was 
threatened every inch of the way. Without it, there could be no truly free America—a concept generally ac- 
cepted today. 

The story of American radio is the story of democracy in action. 


And the story of BroapcastTiNG paral- 
lels that of radio. 


Our staff has grown from 6 to 60; our bureaus from one to five, and our paid circulation from zero to 
nearly 16,000. We have heralded the advent of every new development of the mass radio media—from AM 
through international broadcasting, to FM and that ambidextrous young Colossus—Television. Five years 
ago TELECASTING was added to our masthead, 


BroapcastinG has tried to be an alert, accurate, comprehensive reporter. It has never stinted on news. 
Editorially, it has called its shots as it has seen them, seeking always to keep uppermost the precept of service 
to all of broadcasting and to the public. 

The emergence of BROADCASTING ® TELECASTING would not have been possible without the counsel, encour- 
agement and selfless help of many wise men of the broadcasting arts, in and out of public life, over the 
years. It would have faltered and perhaps failed without the inspiration and sweat and toil of early staff co- 
workers (many of them still with us), and of those boys and girls who have given so generously of their time and 
talents, with never a look at the clock, during two action-packed decades. 

In the pages that follow you can also read the messages of many of those who wish us well as we round 
out our 20 years (space limitations precluded publication of all). The generous praise is more than we deserve. 
To be congratulated are those of you who have created, nurtured and developed these 
thereby made the news that we have chronicled. 

Today we are in a national emergency. Whether this is half-war, or in-between wars is a free guess. 


This world, which radio helped shrink to within instant earshot of anywhere, is alerted for a constant state of 
emergency. 


magnificent arts, and 


The duty that devolves upon radio and television is to keep the American people—and a largely dependent 
democratic half-world—fully and accurately informed and alerted; to keep the arsenals of democracy humming; 
to maintain morale. In short: Radio and Television by the American Plan. 

We of BroapcasTING © TELECASTING, whose duty it is to keep our readers informed and alerted, are mindful 
of our own responsibilities. We shall never wittingly violate your trust. 


On this anniversary, we humbly and gratefully rededicate ourselves to unswerving support of our free Amer- 


ican broadcasting institutions. 
Editor & Publisher 
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EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

An always loyal friend and 
supporter of the broadcasting 
industry—the gentleman who edits 
and publishes BROADCASTING .. . 

First, I shall pay my resepects to 
my hosts—Sol Taishoff and his 
BROADCASTING, both of whom have 
rendered such consistently and con- 
tinuously invaluable service to the 
broadcasting industry since its 
very inception that it is difficult to 
find the words in which to appro- 
priately express our gratitude... 

Secondly . : . I greet my con- 
temporaries, whose experience in 
the art and industry of radio hark 
back to the days of the pioneers. 

All of us who through these 
years have shared the experiences 
incident to the birth, organization 
and growth of the art and indus- 
try of broadcasting must remem- 
ber with nostalgia the early days 
when our destiny and immediate 
operation depended upon decisions 
made by the revered Herbert Hoov- 
er, then Secretary of Commerce, 
and the bulk of our legislation had 
to clear through the Division of 
Marine and Fisheries... 

... During those days and ever 
since, BROADCASTING has been a 
faithful and reliable clearing house 
of all information pertinent to the 
operations of the industry. 


Nothing more primarily impor- 
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tant to the welfare of broadcasting 
in its promising future occurred in 
those times, than the organization 
of NAB. 


... Throughout all of our diffi- 


culties ... NAB has been the sin- 
gle and most powerful unifying 
‘Rock of Gibraltar’ influence in 


the industry... 


Earle C. Anthony 
President 

Earle C. Anthony Ine. 
Los Angeles 


(Former Pres., NAB) 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

The two decade span_ since 
BROADCASTING was born marks one 
of the most exciting periods in 
contemporary history. I think we 
should all take our hats off to Sol 
Taishoff and his able gang for 
keeping pace so nobly with the 
rapid - fire developments and 
changes in radio packed into these 
twenty years. This period has seen 
radio develop from a_ gangling, 
spluttering, squawking infant into 
a full grown, globe-girdling giant 
affecting the daily lives of hun- 
dreds of millions of people around 
the world. 

Seymour Berkson 
General Manager 
International News Service 


New York 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


In a world which 
generalities, it always impresses 
me when someone carves out a 
special niche for himself and spe- 
cializes intelligently in it. The 
niche which you selected has grown 
to be practically a canyon and is 
still full of falling rocks, but you 
have done a great job of growing 
and maturing with one of Ameri- 
ca’s most dynamic industries. I 
compliment you on your alertness 
and integrity and wish you con- 
tinued success. 

Leo Burnett 

Leo Burnett Co. 
Chicago 

(Vice Chairman, The 
vertising Council Inc.) 


is too full of 


Ad- 


* “ * 
EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

You and your associates have 
been doing a great job. Keep it 
up for another twenty years. 

Walter J. Damm 

Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
WTMJ-AM-TV, Milwaukee 
(Former Pres., NAB) 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 
On this twentieth anniversary of 


BROADCASTING I want to offer my 
heartiest congratulations to you 
and your organization on a record 
of accomplishment in 
can take great pride. 

During the past two decades the 
success of BROADCASTING has paral- 
leled the development of the in- 
dustry it has served so well. Since 
1930, American radio has grown 
from modest beginnings to be- 
come a major force in our society 
and economy, and now television 
is adding its contribution as a 
medium of entertainment and in- 
formation as one of the world’s 
most powerful selling instruments. 
Throughout this period, Broap- 
CASTING has taken on larger and 
larger stature as the medium to 
which the industry looks for in- 
formation and interpretations of 
its own problems and _ develop- 
ments. 


which you 


As radio and television continue 
their progress, I know that Broap- 
CASTING-TELECASTING will also con- 
tinue to grow and I wish you every 
success for the future. 

Charles R. Denny 
Executive Vice President 
NBC 

(Former Chairman, FCC) 


* Ba * 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 
I know that I have be: 


in the 
radio business for what seems j 
be a thousand years, but little qjg 
I realize that BROADCASTING jg 


twenty years of age. 

My sincere congratulations 9, 
twenty years of very informatiye 
and constructive service to the in- 
dustry. 

Joe Eaton 
General Manager 
WKLO Louwisville, Ky. 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


Both broadcasting and Broap. 
CASTING have come of age. Nj 
static condition there, cach has | 


grown in utility and stature fo 


two decades. And each in its sphere | 


has been an informative and ¢op. 
structive force. Nor has either lost 
the initiative, the imagination, the 
drive, as new horizons appeared 
These qualities, which are basically 
qualities of youth, are ever so ¢. 
sential as radio encompasses a new 
era. 

To have seen 50 people crowd the 
little police station at little Ormond 
Beach, Fla., to see the World Series 
was proof enough that seeing-eye 
broadcasting is the dominant force 
of the new era. It is not too much 
to expect that both broadcasting 
and BROADCASTING will continue to 
reflect the maturity of judgment, 
essential competence for the big 
job, and the spirit of youth which 
meets the hazard only as a chal- 
lenge. 

James Lawrence Fly, Esq. 
(Former Chairman, FCC) 
EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

Although broadcasting service 
began almost thirty years ago, its 
widespread growth followed the 


BRISTOL- MYERS COMPANY 
630 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 20 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr, Sol Taishoff 


September 15, 1950 


Broadcasting Publications, Inc, 
National Press Building 


Washington 4, D.C. 


Dear Sol: 


I have wetched with sustained interest 
the growth of BROADCASTING during the last twenty 


years, 


As radio developed you earned a fine 


reputation for accurate coverage as the weekly 
news magazine of radio, 


As television progress follows the 
radio pattern, I lmow many will rely on you for 
their telecasting news as well as radio news 
reporting, 


BROADCASTING °® 


Sinderely yo 


LEE H. BRISTOL 
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ALLEN B DuMONT LABORATORIES INC 
750 Bloomfield Avenue. Clifton. NewJersey 


ALLEN B DUMONT 


October 10, 1950 


Dear Sol: 


Please accept my heartiest con- 
gratulations on the twentieth anniversary of the 
publication of Broadcasting - Telecasting Maga- 
zine. 


Through its accurate, up-to-the- 
minute reporting of trade news, Broadcasting - 
Telecasting renders a tremendous service to the 


bringing joy to its owner. 


radio and television industry. 


Sincerely yours, 





launching twenty years ago of 
BROADCASTING. The comparatively 
brief life of the industry has in this 
period of two decades, grown from 
the battery ‘“cat-whiskered” receiv- 
er to color TV Hundreds of 
thousands of the ‘“cat-whiskered” 
sets were still in use when BROAD- 
CASTING was born. The real growth 
of radio followed introduction in 
1927 of the electronic tube for FM, 
TV, radar and a thousand other ap- 
plications. FM alone has not met 
expectations, largely because the 
public weighed its higher costs 
against its higher fidelity, plus lack 
of distinctive FM entertainment 
value, as compared with available 
AM programs. And the same pub- 


lie verdict may well result in 
color TV. 
In any event, it has not been 


mere happenstance, in my opinion, 
that the tremendous expansion of 
radio followed the birth of Broap- 
CASTING. An, outstanding trade 
magazine, such as BROADCASTING 
as an industry spokesman and 
champion, is as essential to indus- 
try as a trade o1 industrial asso- 
ciation. 

BROADCASTING has_ contributed 
invaluable service not only to the 
broadcasting industry, but also to 
radio manufacturers, the trade and 
many allied interests. 

Bond Geddes 
Former Exec. Vice President 


RTMA 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


In two decades, radio has passed 
from adolescence to a sure matur- 
ity, and BROADCASTING has_ been 
the faithful reporter of an indus- 
try’s coming of age. Not only for 
its always dependable news col- 
umns but for its courageous edi- 
torial policy, BROADCASTING has 
been a mainstay of the industry. 

Carl Haverlin 
President, BMI 


BROADCASTING e 


Allen B. Du Mont. 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

So BROADCASTING is twenty years 
old! The mere thought poses a 
paradox. On the one hand it is 
startling to be faced with the fact 
that this vigorous, progressive 
youngster has seen two decades go 
by. On the other hand it is diffi- 
cult to remember when BROADCAST- 
ING was not serving the radio in- 
dustry and exercising over it an 
influence for good. 

That twenty year span has been 
packed solidly with tremendous 
achievement of the industry and its 
leaders and BROADCASTING has 
faithfully recorded these events 
and interpreted their significance. 

I well remember the birth of 
BROADCASTING only two and a half 
years after the enactment of the 
Radio Act of 1927... 

Harry Shaw, owner of WMT, 
then in Waterloo, Iowa, and a 
couple of guys who had used the 
same by-line ‘Robert Mack” in 
their syndicated newspaper col- 
umns, which, incidentally, served 
me well for my radio pages in the 
Chicago Daily News—these men 
were the founders of BROADCAST- 
ING, whose creation was designed 
to fill a void of an almost news- 
less industry. You have built well. 
You were never an apologist but 
always an advocate. You were 

more interested in the good works 
of broadcasters than in their frail- 
ties. By championing the construc- 
tive aspects of an industry dedi- 
cated to the public interest you 
have given encouragement at times 
when it was most needed. You have 
been a worthy spokesman. 

Those fruitful twenty years 
have seen many technical changes, 
none of which however have ren- 
dered obsolete the receivers of 
1930. The millions of sets sold 
in the interim have been better 
built and of better design but there 
is many an ancient receiver still 


Telecasting 





New 
services have been added in those 
twenty years so today find 
BROADCASTING is binominous with 
the addition of TELECASTING to its 
name in order to embrace the most 
glamorous of these new services. 
As the first twenty years of 

BROADCASTING come to a close the 
events which will be the industry 
news of tomorrow are casting their 
shadows before them. The new in- 
dustry—television—is struggling 
to fulfill its promised bright fu- 
ture and I predict that BROADCAST- 
ING—sometimes called TELECAST- 
ING—will continue to fight for 
those principles which have made 
radio broadcasting the great pub- 
lic servant it is and which if ap- 
plied to television will preserve its 
values for the benefit of all. 

William S. Hedges 

Vice Pres., NBC 

(Former Pres., NAB) 


we 





EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


It hardly 
BROADCASTING 


possible that 
vears old. I 


seems 
is 20 


well recall when Martin Codel and 


Sol (Robert Mack) Taishoff were 
free lance writers and called in the 
old offices of the Radio Commission 
for radio news stories which they 
yan in a syndicated column from 
1928 to 1930. Then came BRoAD- 
CASTING and since that time every- 
one connected with radio has de- 
pended upon this magazine for au- 
thentic and complete news stories. 
E. K. Jett 
Vice Pres. and Director 
WMAR (TV) Baltimore 
(Former Member, FCC) 





EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

It gives me great pleasure on 
this 20th anniversary of BROAD- 
CASTING to extend the hearty con- 
gratulations and good wishes of 
the United Press. 

BROADCASTING has been an alert 
reporter and faithful sentinel of 
radio from its formative years in 
the ’20’s through maturity to the 
great art and industry it is today. 
And like radio, it has spanned 
some of our most difficult years of 
depression, social upheaval, war. 


Now, when we are entering upon 


another critical phase, radio and 
those allied to it must more than 
ever remain alert to the duty of 


keeping the public fully and ac- 
curately informed. We who are 
engaged in the collection and dis- 
semination of news, whether in the 
far-reaching precincts of radio or 
in the capitals and on the police 
beats of the world, will do our ut- 
most to live up to that obligation. 

Earl if Johnson 

Vice President 


United Press Associations 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

My best wishes to you and all 
member's of the staff of BROADCAST- 
ING on this occasion of your fine 
magazine’s 20th anniversary. 

For an infant industry, with 
many trials and troubles, BRoAp- 
CASTING has been a valuable lead- 
er, providing wise counsel and con- 
structive guidance. Unquestionably, 
the maturity of the radio broad- 
casting industry has been materi- 


(Continued on page 66) 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
AT 41er STREET 


TELEPHONE: CA.umporta, 58-8000 


Mr. Sol. Taishoff 


NEW YORE 1T, N. ¥. 


September 25, 1950 


Editor and Publisher 
Broadcasting Publications, Inc. 
National Press Building 


Washington 4, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Taishoff: 


12th 


Answering your letter of September 


_l am glad to send you the following 
which you may use in the October 16th 
issue of BROADCASTING. 


“I want to congratulate Broadcasting 
Magazine on the occasion of its twentieth 


anniversary. 


“It must be gratifying to those who have 
built this splendid publication to look back 
on twenty years and view what has been 
accomplished by your outstanding publica- 
tion with its fine leadership. 


“May you continue successfully in the years 


ahead.” 
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Anniversary 
Open Mike 


(Continued from page 65) 


ally hastened by good influence of 
your magazine. 

On this 20th anniversary I con- 
gratulate the staff for the high 
standards of service which they 
have established and now maintain. 

Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 
(D-Tex.) 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

So, you are twenty years young! 
Why you are almost as old as the 
young industry you serve. Any- 
how, happy birthday with three 
rugged slaps on the back: 

One—To call the shots as you 
see them for the good of the in- 
dustry. 

Two—To strive to lead this 
young industry rather than follow 
it. 

Three—To uphold the Freedom 
of the Press by never misusing 
that freedom. 

You’ve served well and we know 
you'll do even better in the future. 

Happy birthday. 

Edgar Kobak 
Business Consultant 


New York 
(Former President, MBS) 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


I understand the Oct. 16th issue 
of your magazine will mark 20 
years of service to the broadcast- 
ing industry. Please accept my 
congratulations on reaching the 20 
year mark in an enterprise for 
which you have been largely re- 
sponsible. 


Best wishes for the future. 
John J. Leitch 
Vice Pres. in Charge of 
Engineering 
WCAU Philadelphia 
ok me * 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

It is difficult to believe that 
nearly two decades have passed 
since you, Sol, Martin Codel, Harry 
Shaw and I met and laid the foun- 
dation for BROADCASTING magazine. 

The policies evolved at these 
early meetings, and which have 
been followed since, guaranteed the 
success which your publication has 
earned. The first of these policies, 
you will recall, provided that news 
should be completely and accurately 
reported as a dependable service to 
all subscribers who constituted— 
and still constitute—the expanding 
art of broadeasting. A second pol- 
icy provided that the editorial pol- 
icy of the publication should be 
dedicated to the orderly develop- 
ment of the American system of 
broadcasting—a system based upon 
privately owned and competitively 
operated stations. 

It has always appeared signifi- 
cant to me that discussions at these 
founding meetings were devoted 
primarily to perfecting the news 
service of the publication and rele- 
gated such matters as advertising 
rates and business management to 
secondary consideration. 

All of us then foresaw the need 
for the service which was being 
so carefully planned and all of us 
had unswerving faith in the future 
development of the broadcasting 
art. 

Adherence to those early policies 
through two exciting decades has 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Mr. Taishoff: 


26 SEP 1950 


It is a pleasure for me to greet the 


editors and staff of BROADCASTING on the 2Uth 


Anniversary of this publication. 


BROADCASTING has done an outstanding 


job in specialized journalism by reporting for 


two decades the week-to-week developments in 


the important communications fields of radio and 


television. 


Mr. Sol Taishoff 
Editor and Publisher 
BROADCASTING 

National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C 
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Sincerely yours, 


Pikes 








NATIONAL 


A SERVICE 


JOSEPH H. McCONNELL 


PRESIDENT 


Mr. Sol Taishoff 

Editor and Publisher 
Broadcasting Magazine 
National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Dear Sol: 


of service to the industry. 


won for BROADCASTING-TELECAST- 
ING the respect and confidence 
of subscribers and _ advertisers 
alike. As the art expanded, the 
publication progressed, and our 
early faith was vindicated. 

Now greater opportunities lie 
ahead. Building upon the founda- 
tions so firmly established, Broap- 
CASTING - TELECASTING will seize 
these new opportunities and expand 
its services and continue its leader- 
ship—a position achieved through 
long hours of hard work, sound 
management, and devotion to the 
art of broadcasting and television. 

To you, Sol, and all of the mem- 
bers of your staff, upon this anni- 
versary date, I extend my hearty 
congratulations along with my very 
best wishes for your future sucess. 

Philip G. Loucks 
Attorney 
(Managing Director, NAB 
1930-1935) 
* * * 
EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

In behalf of WHO I would like 
to congratulate BROADCASTING on 
its 20th anniversary Oct. 16. 

We believe BROADCASTING in all 
of its 20 years of issue has con- 
tinually done a most commendable 
job in the best interests of this 
outstanding medium of radio. 

Best regards to you and staff. 

Paul A. Loyet 

Vice Pres. 

WHO Des 
* 


Moines 
~~ a 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 
The Radio Correspondents’ As- 
sociation is happy to join your host 


BROADCASTING 


OF RADIO 


CIRCLE 


I understand that Broadcasting Magazine begins its 
twentieth year of publication with the October 16th issue, and | 
want to salute you and your staff on this landmark in a record 


The history of radio and television has been an 
exciting one, and Broadcasting Magazine is a part of that history, 
growing with the industry and helping it to grow. Radio and 
television will continue to advance on the basis of their service 
to the public; and as they advance, they will continue to depend 
on Broadcasting Magazine for splendid coverage of the news of 
our trade, for guidance on the problems of our business and for 
interpretations of industry developments. 


BROADCASTING @ 


COMPANY, In 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA Building, Radio City, New York 20.N.Y 


7-8300 


September 20, 1950 | 





On this twentieth anniversary of Broadcasting 


Magazine I send you my warm good wishes for still greater 
success in the years to come. 


a. Leek 
of friends in the radio and tele 
vision industry in congratulating 
BROADCASTING-TELECASTING on its 
20th anniversary. 

Although only half as old as 
your publication the association in 
that time has learned the power 
of your editorial columns in its 
continuing endeavors for the recog- 
nition of radio and television news- 
men. Without your editorial sup- 
port the Correspondents’ Galleries 
of the Senate and the House would 
not now be in existence, and radio 
and television newsmen would be 
working under the impossible con- 
ditions which existed at the forma- 
tion of the organization. 

William R. McAndrew 

Chairman 

Radio Correspondents’ Gal- 


leries 
Congress of the United 
States 

* * * 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

Recently it came to my atten- 
tion that BROADCASTING is about 
to start its twentieth year of pub 
lication. Certainly sounds like @ 
fairly long time. To me, however, 
it seems more than twenty years 
since BROADCASTING made its in- 
itial appearance. Perhaps ‘hat is 
because I have read the maga- 
zine from cover to cover each week. 
Also, it is hard to believe that any 
publication could have done 80 
much good for an industry within 
a span of twenty years. 

My personal contact from time 
to time with you and your asso 


(Continued on page 169) 
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ready established as an in- 
tegral part of the American 
way of life in 1931, when, on Oct. 
15, the first issue of BROADCASTING, 
“The News Magazine of the Fifth 
Estate,” was distributed. Maga- 
gines went to executives of the 612 
stations then serving listeners in 
more than 15 million of the nation’s 
homes and of the business concerns 
and their advertising agencies. 
Those advertisers and agencies dur- 
ing 1931 spent some $56 million 
for the use of broadcasting facili- 
ties to deliver sales 
1931 messages about their 
products to this vast 

listening audience. 

In the 11 years since KDKA 
Pittsburgh and WWJ Detroit had 
frst begun providing regular pro- 
gram service for a few thousand 
listeners, broadcasting had come a 
lng way. If it had not as yet 
achieved full maturity it was cer- 
tainly a healthy, husky youngster, 
filled with youth’s vitality, ideal- 
ism and eagerness to serve, and 
beset by more than a normal num- 
ber of growing pains. 

A rapid recapitulation of radio 
history during the 1920’s, touching 
oly a few of the ultra-high spots 
ina list of notable events long 
enough to more than fill a full 
issue, Shows: 

1921: First broadcasts of a cham- 
pionship fight (Dempsey-Carpen- 
tier) and a big league ball game; 
30 stations on the air at the end 
of the year. 

1922: Secretary of Commerce 


Re broadcasting was al- 
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THESE are the founding fathers of NAB as they met in the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, on April 23, 1923, to establish the organization. They are (I to r): 
Raymond Walker; C. H. Anderson; Frank W. Elliott, WHO Des Moines, later an 
NAB President; Comdr. Eugene F. McDonald Jr., then owner of WJAZ Chicago; 


BROADCASTING @ Telecasting 


‘Two Exeting Decades 


Herbert Hoover called the first 
radio conference relating to broad- 
casting (the Department of Com- 
merce a decade earlier had been 
directed to enforce a radio act re- 
quiring certain passenger ships to 
carry radio equipment and oper- 
ators, and had expanded its su- 
pervision to 
all domestic radio 
operations, in- 
cluding broad- 
casting); the su- 
perheterodyne ra- 
dio receiver was 
introduced by its 
inventor, E. H. 
Armstrong; first 
sponsored pro- 
Dr. Armstrong gram was broad- 

cast (by WEAF 
New York, then owned by AT&T 
which was testing the theory that 
if a telephone service could be 
maintained on fees collected from 
individuals using telephone facil- 
ities to talk to other individuals, 
it might be possible to support a 
broadcasting service on fees col- 
lected from individuals or or- 
ganizations utilizing radio facil- 
ities to address at one time a 
large number of other individuals) ; 
program was a 10-minute talk on 
real estate, sponsored by _ the 
Queensborough Corp., New York 
real estate organization; more than 
500 stations on the air by Dec. 
31. 


Network Broadcasting 


Debuts in January 


1923: First network broadcast 
in January when WEAF New 


* 


Se 
leeteemeeamaatl 
gy 


— 


and WNAC 
linked by telephone wire and 


hook-up comprising WEAF, WGY 
Schenectady; 
and KYW Chicago; first rebroad- 


Pittsburgh, 


picked up short waves from KDKA 
and transmitted them; opening of 
Congress broadcast for first time. 
transatlantic Commission: 
waved to London, broadcast there 
for local audience; conventions of 
the major political parties broad- 
cast for the first time over nation- 
wide networks (What listener from 
those days will ever forget “Ala- 


transatlantic 
ture transmission by facsimile ra- 





Nation Hears 
Coolidge Inaugural 


Maj. White 


Coolidge inaugural broad- 
cast across the country by 24 sta- 
tions; John Baird, television inven- 
tor, showed “radio shadowgraphs” 
introduction 


all-electric 
United States Radio Research 
Labs confirmed Heaviside-Kennelly 
theory of so-called “radio mirror.” 
President Coolidge signed 
the Dill-White Radio Bill, creating 
the Federal Radio Commission and 
ending chaos caused by an undis- 
ciplined growth 
Department 
had proved 
broadcast for 


of broadcasting 
of Commerce 
ineffective; 





A. B. Cooper; Crosley Jr., 





y nationwide hookup; NBC 
organized Nov, 1, with WEAF and 
WJZ as New York key stations, 
Merlin Hall Aylesworth as presi- 
dent; more than 700 stations on air. 

1927: First regularly established 
transcontinental hookup opens New 
Year broadcasting Rose Bow] foot- 


Pasadena; Presi- 


dent Coolidge appoints first Radio 
Rear Admiral W. H. 


G. Bullard, John 
F. Dillon, Judge 
E. O. Sykes, O. 
H. Caldwell, 
Henry A. Bel- 
lows; CBS went 
on the air Sept. 
18, with basic 
network of 16 
stations, Maj. J. 
Andrew White as 
president; Young 
& Rubicam buys 
block of time 


board on NBC for 
Radio Household Institute, mixing 
commercials 
among household hints and recipes. 


various clients 


London Beams First 
Transatlantic Telecast 


Baird telecast from Lon- 
at Hartsdale, N. Y., 
first transatlantic video transmis- 
sion; Bell Telephone Labs demon- 
strates outdoor video pickup with- 
out lights; 107-station hookup car- 
ries Herbert Hoover’s speech ac- 
cepting Republican nomination for 
President from Palo Alto; the two 
major parties spent about $500,000 
(Continued on page 68) 















Paul Klugh, manager of WJAZ; William S. Hedges, radio editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, operating WMAQ; Elliott Jenkins, WDAP Chicago (now WGN); 
John Shepard 3rd; Powel 
They were to guide a rapidly-growing young industry in its early yeers 


WLW Cincinnati. 
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apiece for radio campaigning; Gen- 


eral Electric TV station telecasts 
one-act drama, The Queen’s Mes- 
senger; Maytag Co., washing 
machine manufacturer, sponsors 
first program specially recorded 


for radio, records produced by Na- 
tional Radio Advertising Inc. un- 
der direction of Raymond Soat; 
number of stations dropped to 677, 
July 1; industry’s gross time sales 
for 1928 estimated to be $14,100- 
000. 

1929: CBS reorganized Jan. 3, 
elected William S. Paley president; 
Procter & Gamble Co. this year 
made first use of daytime radio and 
Bulova Watch Co. sent recorded 
announcements to more than 100 
stations for broadcasting together 
with time signals; NAB in March 
adopted a code of ethics for the in- 
dustry; Dr. V. K. Zworykin 
demonstrated his kinescope TV re- 
ceiver to IRE meeting at Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; 618 stations operating 
in November; 1929 industry gross 
time sales put at $26,800,000. 

1930: Pentode tubes for radio 
receivers introduced; first round- 
the-world broadcast travels from 
Schenectady to Holland to Java to 
Australia and back in less than a 
second; NBC opens experimental 
TV transmitter in New York; 
CBS broadcasts __ pre-Christmas 
series with different Sponsor in 
each city, announcements being 
cut-in locally, series includes pick- 
up from Amsterdam, first inter- 
national origination of commercial 
program; 612 stations operating; 
gross time sales up to $40,500,000 
despite worsening business condi- 
tions. 

As of midyear 
1931, according to 
a report compiled 
by Dr. C. B. Jol- 
liffe, chief engi- 
neer of the Fed- 
eral Radio Com- 
mission, there 
were 612 licensed 
broadcasting sta- 
tions, 90 operat- 
ing on clear chan- 
nels, 284 on re- 
gional channels 
and 238 on local channels, but of 
the total only 420 were on the air 
simultaneously at night—45 clears, 
187 regionals and 188 local sta- 
tions. Only 14 stations were li- 
censed for the maximum permitted 
power of 50 kw. All stations li- 
censes were for six-month periods. 





Dr. Jolliffe 


A News Journal Is Born 
To The Young Radio Industry 


That was the status of broad- 
casting in 1931 when two young 
Washington reporters, Martin Codel 
and Sol Taishoff, launched Broap- 
CASTING as the news journal of the 
broadcasting industry with the in- 
tention, as they said in their first 
editorial, “to report, fairly and ac- 
curately, the thoughts and the ac- 
tivities that motivate the field of 
broadcasting and the men who are 
guiding and administering broad- 
casting.” The partnership and 
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dual 
ww \i944 when Mr. Codel sold his in- 





management lasted until 
terest to Mr. Taishoff, who is now 
sole owner, editor and publisher. 

Some of the dangers facing the 
broadcasters of 1931 were set out 
in the first issue of the new maga- 
zine by Henry A. Bellows, former 
member of the Radio Commission 
who had become a CBS vice presi- 
dent and a leader in industry af- 
fairs. A major danger, Mr. Bel- 
lows wrote, was Congressional en- 
croachment on the Radio Commis- 
sion’s function of licensing sta- 
tions, and he noted that earlier in 
the year the Senate had approved 
a bill which would allocate a clear 
channel each to labor, agriculture 
and education. Ill-advised state 
legislation was another threat, he 
said, adding that it probably could 
be defeated, but only after a long 
and costly fight. A third danger 
was the results of the “virtual ab- 
dication” of the Commission to the 
Court of Appeals, so that a Com- 
mission on hearing was regarded 
as merely the preamble to appeal 
and a “good Washington lawyer 
has become more important to 
every broadcasting station than a 
good chief engineer.” Another ma- 
jor threat to industry progress, 
Mr. Bellows declared, was rate cut- 
ting and the readiness of many 
stations to accept advertising 
“which destroys public confidence 
or lessens public interest.” <A 
fifth hazard was the lack of unified 
efforts by broadcasters in attack- 
ing their common problems. As 
minor dangers he lumped together 
copyright troubles, the demands of 
other North American countries 
for broadcast channels, the Com- 
mission’s “inexhaustible capacity 
for procrastination,” and the Davis 
Amendment and quota system, de- 
signed to insure an equitable dis- 
tribution of radio program service 
throughout the land by setting up 
quotas of broadcast units for each 
state and regional zone. 


Many, Varied Demands 
Besieged Radio 


Mr. Bellows might also have 
posted danger warnings against 
the demands of many educators 


and educational groups for Gov- 
ernment guarantees of more time 
on the air, either through station 
assignments or by having a defin- 
ite proportion of all stations’ time 
set aside for educational pro- 
gramming. Broadcasters were also 
concerned over the complaint of 
Sta-Shine Products Co. to the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee 
against NBC’s rates, which the 
complainant charged were “ex- 
orbitant,” as the case was a test of 
the ICC’s power to regulate the 
rates of broadcasting stations as 
it did those of railroads and other 
common carriers. Another potential 
threat was the campaign of H. O. 


INDIVIDUAL pictures used 
in this section are contempo- 
rary photographs’ showing 


the individuals at about the 


time mentioned in the text. 








Davis, publisher of the Ventura 
(Calif.) Free Press, for the sup- 
port of other newspapers in his 
crusade to abolish commercial radio 
and its increasing competition with 
newspapers for advertising. 

Still other prob- 
lems were raised 





at the ninth an- 

nual convention 

of the National 

Assn. of Broad- 

casters, meeting 

Oct. 26-28 in De- 

troit. H. K. Car- 

penter, WPTF 

Raleigh, chair- 

. man of the com- 
Mr. Carpenter mercial broad- 
casting commit- 


tee, urged broadcasters not to cut 
rates or to sacrifice program qual- 
ity to commercial expediency and 
warned them to view with sus- 
picion offers of free programs, 
educational talks and the like as 
probably concealing advertising 
copy for which the stations should 
be paid. He reported a committee 
decision to issue a standard market 
data form for station use, despite 
doubts of the committee of the 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies with whom it had been 
discussed that it includes all the 
information the agencies want. 
The committee also asked for sup- 
port in persuading the Radio Com- 
mission to reduce its requirements 
for identifying all recordings used 
on the air both before and after 
their broadcast and for identifying 
transcriptions as such rather than 
lumping them in with phonograph 
records as recordings. 


Elliott Warns Industry 
To Watch Its Step 


Frank W. Elliott of Davenport 
provoked a heated discussion when 
he decried the general acceptance 
of such objectionable commercials 
as those with women reading cigar- 
ette copy and the broadcasting of 
off-color songs, warning that un- 
less the industry did its own reg- 
ulating “we will have Congress 
shove this down our throats.” 

John Benson, AAAA president, 
said that while there was yet no 
agreement on station coverage or 
the right way to measure it, the 
agencies were watching with in- 
terest the program checking sys- 
tem of Archibald Crossley. He 
said that time brokers were unfair 
when they represented competing 
stations and sup- 
ported a proposal 
that the NAB 
create an “Open 
Time” office in 
New York if it 
could give agen- 
cies the informa- 
tion they require. 
(Earlier that 
year a group of 
21 stations had 
set up Advertis- 
ers Radio Service 
as a cooperative representation 
service and after it disbanded in 
October, William G. Rambeau, its 
manager, had started his own firm 
as the first exclusive representative 





Mr. Rambeau 
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of radio stations in the 
President Hoover, in 
network broadcast to the 
tion, praised the America? syste 
of licensing stations unde» priya; 
enterprise as having produced “fg 
greater variety of programs an 


U. & 
Poole, 
conven. 


excellence of service without ¢og 
to the listener,” and by «voiding 
the pitfalls of government broad. 
casting, had “preserved free speec} 
in this country.” 

Harry Shaw, WMT Waterlo, 
was elected president (then an yp. 


salaried post) for the coming yeg) 
and Philip G. Loucks was ». 
appointed managing director. My 
Loucks reported that the NAB hag 
135 active members, up from & 
the year before, and 28 associat 
members, down from 35. 

In November ASCAP notified 
the broadcasters that a new geak 
of license fees for the right ty 
broadcast the music of its members 
would go into effect on Feb. 1, at 
the expiration of the current one- 
year licenses, without stating what 
the new scale would be, arousing 
fears that radio would be called 
on for a larger payment than jp 
1931, when the aggregate industry 
bill was estimated at about $1 mil- 
lion. Broadcasters also hoped to 
secure some standard form of pay- 
ment to replace the haphazard and 
inequitable arrangements of 193], 
The death in December of Julius 
C. Rosenthal, ASCAP — genera 
manager, caused a postponement ir 
setting new rates and the old 
licenses were extended — until 
March 1. 

The Commission in November re- 
minded stations that the require- 
ment for keeping their signals 
within a deviation of 50 cycles, 
down from the 500 cycle deviatior 
previously allowed, would become 
effective in June 1932, a year after 
its adoption, and that equipment 
capable of keeping the signal with- 
in those limits should be installed 
before that time. The Commission 
announced that station identifica- 
tion need be announced only every 
30 minutes, instead of every quar- 
ter-hour, with no need to make the 
announcement exactly at the hour 
or half-hour if doing so would in- 
terrupt a single consecutive speech. 


Recording announcements were al- 
so reduced to one preceding each 
disc, with the language left op- 


tional as long as it clearly identi- 
fied the program material as re- 
corded. 


Reduction of License 
Period Recommended 


In its recommendations to Con- 
gress the Commission asked that 
the maximum license period be re- 
duced from three years to one 
year, requested authority to sus- 
pend stations up to 30 days, recom- 
mended exclusion of territories 
from the quota system and a re 
vision of the appeals provisions to 
permit appeals from any Commis- 
sion order or decision. Also recom- 
mended was a new section of law 
making it illegal to transmit a pro- 
gram originating in the United 


(Continued on page 72) 
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WGN presents to the world 


CLARA, LU ‘N’ EM 


HEY talk about everything. Gandhi! Shanghai! 

The presidential candidates! Unemployment! 
The subject of every household's everyday life is 
reviewed and rehashed. 

Thousands of women, and men, too, follow their 
gossiping. Frequent tests have proved this. Thou- 
sands of letters are received each month, by the 
girls and their sponsors. 

A year ago last August the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company contracted for this WGN feature. 
They tested the program locally over WGN for five 
months and then contracted for a year's network 
broadcast over thirteen stations. 

At the start of February, 1932, 
upon receiving many requests 
from listeners, the sponsors of the 
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—THE SUPER SUDS GIRLS! 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE STATION ON THE DRAKE HOTEL 


416.4 METERS—72) KILOCYCLES 


feature decided to present the girls’ prattlings on 
a forty-two station network, blanketing the entire 
country except the Pacific Coast, and to transfer 
their chatter to a morning period. 

Clara, Lu ‘n’ Em are one of the most popular 
features on the air today. They're doing a great 
job for a satisfied client. They're GOOD CHEER 
both for WGN, their originator and director, and 
for the NBC chain... Is your radio program doing 
as well? . . . The station that gave the world “Sam 
‘n’ Henry” (“Amos ‘n’ Andy”), East and Dumke 
(Sisters of the Skillet’), “Little Orphan Annie”, 
Kellogg's Singing Lady, and 
Floyd Gibbons has a program 
ready for you! WGN is building 


tomorrow's great programs today. 


NATIONAL PRESTIGE .... SUPERIOR PROGRAMS .... 25,000 WATTS POWER.... CLEAR CHANNEL .... INTENSIVE ZONE 7 COVERAGE 
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In 1950 WGN presents to the world 
THE MOST HOMES REACHED PER WEEK 
by any CHICAGO STATION 


During the day, WGN reaches 260,100 more homes one or more 
times a week than the next Chicago station.* During the night, WGN 


















reaches 302,750 more radio homes than the next station.* This is a plus 


that you get only with WGN. 





As was true 18 years ago when the ad on the opposite page appeared, 
WGN ies still building programs, personalities — and sales for advertisers. 
The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company mentioned in the ad as the Sponsor 
of “Clara, Lu ‘n’ Em” is still an advertiser on WGN. Effective selling is 


our business— and we've been in business for 26 years. 





If you have a sales problem— you need WGN— now broadcasting from 


the most modern radio and television center in the Middle West. 


*1949 BMB 







Chicago 11 


( Iinois §=— fY #yF\ A] 
A Clear Channel Station... cies, ae 
Serving the Middle West i 720 pe 
On Your Dial t ; : 


M BS Eastern Sales Office: 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





West Coast Representatives: Keenan and Eickelberg 
235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 + 2978 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5 
710 Lewis Bldg., 333 SW Oak St., Portland 4 
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States by wire to any foreign sta- 
tion for rebroadcast without ex- 
press Commission approval. This 
last recommendation was aimed at 
XER Villa Acuna, Mexico, 75 kw 
border station licensed to Dr. John 
R. Brinkley, whose license fo 
KFKB Milford, Kan., had been de- 
leted because of broadcasts held 
inimical to the public health. It 
was feared that this new station, 
more powerful than any in the 
United States, would cause inter- 
ference with domestic stations, in 
addition to the suspicion that Dr. 
Brinkley was planning to resume 
from the border the same 
type of programming which had 
lost him his Kansas station. 

The Commission granted 50 kw to 
nine stations, raising to 23 the 
number permitted to use this stat- 
utory maximum power, and 25 kw 
to six others, making nine in this 
category; the validity of this re- 
strictive high power regulation be- 
ing promptly challenged by the re- 
jected applicants. Rev. Robert P. 
Shuler, crusading pastor, also ap- 
pealed a Commission order deleting 
his station, KGEF Angeles, 
for operation not in the public in- 
terest. 


across 


Los 


Davis Amendment 
Brings Station Deletions 


Among several station deletions 
ordered in compliance with the 
Davis Amendment was that of 
WIBO and WPCC Chicago, shar- 
ing time on 560 ke, in favor of 
WJKS Gary, Ind., Illinois then be- 
ing 12.49 units over quota while 
Indiana was 2.08 units under quota. 
KYW, first station to be built in 
Chicago, under constant attack be- 
cause its frequency, 1020 ke, was 
allocated to the Second Zone, was 
in December combatting the peti- 
tion of Kunsky-Trendle Broadcast- 


l 


HE DEPRESSION was the 

most important problem 

broadcasters, along with all 
other American businessmen, had 
to deal with in 1932. Broadcasting 
had just begun to develop into a 
full-fledged national advertising 
medium and so did not suffer losses 
in volume of business did the 
older media, but from the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1932 on to 
the end of the year the networks 
reported monthly billings below 
those for the corresponding months 
of 1931. 

To counteract this adverse trend, 
the networks liberalized their ad- 
vertising policies. NBC in July re- 
moved its ban on price mentions 
for all daytime programs, except 
on Sunday, and in September an- 
nounced that prices could be men- 
tioned on evening programs 
well, with CBS shortly making 
the same concession. Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. was the first 
advertiser to take advantage of 
the new policy and to announce 


as 


as 
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ing Corp., Detroit, for the fre- 
quency, Michigan and the Second 
Zone being under quota, Illinois 
and the Fourth Zone being over 
quota. 


Experimental TV 
Operations Increase 


Radio Pictures and CBS both be- 
gan experimental TV operations in 
New York during 1931 and RCA 
selected the Empire State Bldg., 
world’s highest building, as_ the 
site for its video 
experiments in 
the ultra high 
frequency region. 
Philo T. Farns- 
worth was con- 
ducting experi- 
ments for Philco 
Corp., exclusive 
licensee of his 
cathode ray video 
system, which 
had applied for 
an experimental 
telecasting license. Even then TV 
spectrum space was limited; RCA 
asked the Commission to keep Phil- 
out of the 43-46 me area of 
RCA’s Camden experiments as the 
plants were only four miles apart 
and interference would have been 
certain. 

A review of the year’s business 
revealed 21 national advertisers 
spending more for radio time in 
1931 than in 1930, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. making the largest in- 
crease, from $166,463 to $1,235,336. 
A BBDO survey of transcriptions 
showed more than 75 regular week- 
ly sponsored transcribed programs 





Mr. Farnsworth 


co 


on the air the end of the year, 
175% above the total for the same 
date two years earlier. Despite 


these and other overall indications 
of industry prosperity, more than 
half of the country stations were 
operating in the red, NAB Presi- 
dent Shaw told the Commission. 
Robert F. Elder, assistant pro- 


i 


product prices on its daytime NBC 
program; it was also the first ad- 
vertiser to use prices on the net- 
work at night. 

The move was well received by 
both advertisers and agencies and 
at the end of the year NBC Presi- 
dent M. H. Aylesworth reported: 
“We felt under existing economic 
conditions, prices had a definite 
interest for the listening public. 
The ready acceptance of this policy 
has justified the company’s posi- 
tion.” 


NBC Revises Fees 
For Sustaining Shows 

NBC also revised its charges to 
stations for sustaining programs 
from a unit basis to a_ blanket 
charge of $1,500 a month for un- 
limited sustaining service; by the 
end of 1931 75 stations, 86%, were 
operating under this flat fee plan. 
Despite the depression, NBC aver- 
aged 1,505 employees during 1932, 
compared with 1,367 in 1931. 


* CBS in July cut its rates by 


fessor of marketing at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
surveyed the use of radio-adver- 
tised products, found radio homes 
used these brands 29.3% more than 
families without radios, the in- 
crease rising to 36.1% in homes 
whose radios were used more than 
three hours a day. To find out 
what stations people listened to 
and what they thought about what 
they heard, N. W. Ayer & Son 
mailed postcards to merchants, city 
officials, chambers of commerce, 
newspaper editors and other lead- 
ing citizens in every town of 2,500 
or more persons, foreshadowing 
the BMB technique by some 15 
years. 

Also in 1931, WOV New York 
an important legal precedent 
when the state court denied an at- 
tempt of the State Insurance De- 
partment to prevent the station 
from broadcasting programs for 
the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Iowa, not licensed to do busi- 
ness in the state, the court holding 
that WOV was “advertising” the 
policies, not “soliciting” business. 


-ot 
sev 


Wrigley Co. Starts 
‘Myrt & Marge’ on CBS 


William Wrigley Jr. Co. had the 
temerity to start Myrt & Marge 
on CBS opposite Amos ’n’ Andy, 
whose NBC broadcasts for Pepso- 
dent were then by all odds the 
most popular serial on the air. The 
Matchabelli family sued Walter 
Winchell, NBC and American To- 
bacco Co. for slander. WABC New 
York began using a half-wave an- 
tenna, developed by CBS engineers 
at a cost of more than $100,000 
with the aim of reducing sky-wave 
distortion, 

Sen. Capper of Kansas and Rep. 
Harold McGugin of Coffeyville, 
Kan., both transcribed weekly pro- 
grams in Washington for broad- 
cast to the voters at home. The 


about 37% and dropped the extra 


charges for tieing the Pacific 
Coast stations into its national 
chain. Stations also lowered their 


rates on a wide scale, some through 
flat rate card reductions, others 
through such plans as that used 
by KMBC Kansas City, which of- 
fered advertisers a 40% discount 
if they would place their business 
on a “run-of-schedule” basis in- 
stead of demanding a definite time 
period. This plan, which also in- 
cluded a_ two-week cancellation 
privilege, freeing clients from long- 
term contract restrictions, was a 
“depression. special” that worked, 
KMBC reported. 


Home-Building Projects 
Prove Successful 


KSTP St. Paul reported on a 
business-getting plan it had tried 
out the previous summer when it 
had built a model home and re- 
ported its progress from blueprint 
to finished dwelling in 36 half-hour 
broadcasts, each sponsored by one 
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American Bar Assn. co! lemned 
courtroom broadcasts as in “jp. 
vasion of the sanctity” of t! 


> cou 
and “interference with the« aduid 
istration of justice.” A miiniatupe 
electro-dynamic micropho Was 
first used on the CBS Philco series 


of concerts by Leopold Stokowski’s 
Philadelphia Orchestra. AT&P, 


improved cable facilities were pro. 


viding better quality program 
transmission for network pro. 
grams, with fewer interruptions. 
National Sugar Refining Co. re. 


ported success from its experiment 
to remove all sales talk from jts 
Melody Moments program limiting 
commercials to a reference to its 
newspaper ads. 


Musicians’ Strike Averted 
As Year Ends 


The year ended with a high note 
of good tidings from Chicago 
whose broadcasters, by presenting 
a united front, had successfully de. 
fied a New Year’s Eve strike threat 
of the Chicago Federation of Mp- 
sicians. Negotiations conducted by 
William S. Hedges, WMAQ, for 
the broadcasters, and James (. 
Petrillo, local president, and Jos. 
eph N. Weber, national president, 
for the union, averted the strike: 
rejected demands that the work. 
week for staff musicians be reduced 
from 35 to 30 hours, that all sta- 
tions employ more musicians, that 
musicians “ride gain” in the con- 
trol rooms and that no _ recorded 
commercial programs be allowed; 
and won for the broadcasters their 


first formal contract with the 
union, including an _ arbitration 
clause and improvements in the 


terms covering daytime only m- 
sicians. Sole concession on the part 
of the broadcasters was the agree- 
ment of Class A stations to raise 
their staff minimum from 10 to 15 
musicians, a paper concession only 
as they all were employing at least 
that many men already. 


of the firms involved in the build- 
ing program. Similar 
ing projects worked 
WBAL Baltimore and other sta 
tions. Many stations found pr- 
viding merchandising services for 
their clients a good way to get 
and hold accounts, with WLW Cin- 
cinnati and KFH Wichita especial- 
ly successful in this activity. 
WBSO Needham, Mass., broad: 
cast a series of community pro 
grams, each hour-long program 
devoted to a single community and 
arranged in cooperation with the 
chamber of commerce or board of 
trade. Groups of merchants, usual- 
ly 10, were permitted to sponsor 
these programs on a_ cooperative 
basis, each getting a  150-worl 
commercial during the broadcast. 
In at least one instance the de 
pression helped to promote bus 
ness for radio: Lehn & Fink it- 


home-build- 
well for 


vested the complete advertising 
budget of Pebeco toothpaste for 
the year in radio in the belie, 
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yoiced by the company’s president, 
fdward | laut, that “this year the 
more established forms of adver- 
tising not prove as effective 
gs the unusual forms like radio.” 


Recorded Show Ban 
Lifted by NBC 


Politic contributed to ra- 
dio’s income during this President- 
ial election year. On the national 
level the Republicans spent some- 
thing between $400,000 and $500,- 
000 for the re-election of President 
Hoover, the Democrats about $300, 
00 for his opponent, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, with perhaps 
$750,000 worth of radio time pur- 
chased by both parties in support 
of local and regional candidates. 

To encourage spot business for 
its owned stations, NBC lifted the 
ban on recorded programs during 
the daytime hours ouside of New 
York. CBS continued its policy 
of leaving the matter up to the 
managers of its individual stations. 
Pan American Broadcasting Sys- 
tem was organized as a “wax net- 
work” with the aim of including 
100 stations. 

Combined network gross time 
sales for the year totaled $39,106,- 
776, according to National Adver- 
tising Records, a gain of 9.2% 
fom the year before. Overall 
gross time sales for the industry, 
network, spot and local, were esti- 


also 


mated at $61,900,000, up 10.5% 
from 1931. 

Politics brought problems as 
well as profits to radio. The 
Nebraska Supreme Court ruled 
that broadcasters were account- 


able for libel “published” over their 
facilities just as newspapers are 
responsible for what they publish. 
This dictum was handed down in a 
suit brought by C. A. Sorenson, 
attorney general of Nebraska, 
against KFAB Lincoln and Richard 
A. Wood, an attorney of that city, 
for statements made by Mr. Wood 
ovr KFAB during the 1930 pri- 
mary campaign. The jury in the 
lower court exonerated KFAB from 
responsibility after the station had 
explained that it had no advance 
script of Mr. Wood’s talk, did not 
know it was going to be defama- 
tory and in any event was pro- 
hibited from censoring the talk 
under the federal law. Mr. Soren- 
son had appealed and the appellate 
court had now ruled the station 
operator absolutely liable. The case 
was subsequently appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States, which declined to review it. 


Couzens-Dill Measure 
Passes in Senate 


In January the Senate passed 
the Couzens-Dill resolution asking 
the Radio Commission to survey 
advertising on the air, the educa- 
tional use of radio and also to 
report on the feasibility of govern- 


ment operation. James W. Bald- 
win, Commission secretary, sent 
uestionnaires to networks, sta- 


tons, advertisers, agencies, radio 
educational groups, government 


agencies, foreign radio interests, 
ete, 


Shortly before the investigation 
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IN A 1932 interview, H. V. Kaltenborn (2d |), dean of news analysts, talks 


with the man who soon was to lead the world 


into World War Il. The 


other correspondents at the interview were Karl von Weigand (1), chief corre- 
spondent, Hearst papers, and Louis Lochner, chief correspondent for AP 
in Berlin. 


started, BROADCASTING had report- 
ed that the Commission’s own rec- 
ords refuted arguments that more 
educational radio facilities were 
needed. Of the 44 educational sta- 
tions, 17 sold time and about 30 of 
the 83 stations licensed to schools, 
churches, municipalities and chari- 
ties also were operated as commer- 
cial stations. Overall, the educa- 
tional stations actually devoted less 
time to education, under 8%, than 
the commercial stations, which on 
the average gave more than 10% 
of their operating time to educa- 
tional programming. 


NBC and CBS Report 
Holdings to Congress 


To set Congress straight about 
their holdings, NBC and CBS wrote 
to each Congressman, reporting 
that the 8&7 stations in the NBC 
networks included five owned out- 
right, a half interest in WMAQ 
Chicago, two stations owned by 
General Electric Co. and operated 
by NBC and four West Coast sta- 
tions in which the network had re- 
cently purchased majority inter- 
ests; that CBS owned five stations, 
plus 51% of KMOX St. Louis, and 


was operating WPG, Atlantic 
City’s municipal station, under 
lease. Both networks stated that 


their affiliated stations determined 
their own policies and that their 
affiliations with the networks did 
not deprive them of ample time 


for local programs, NBC adding 
that it had no written affiliation 
contracts. 


In March, William S. Paley and 
his associates bought the half- 
interest in CBS which had been 
held by Paramount Pictures Inc. 
for a sum reported to be more 
than $6 million, giving this group 
complete ownership of the network 
(in 1950 a $50 million property), 
which had been purchased by Mr. 
Paley and a family group from 
Columbia Phonograph Co. in 1928. 
In the intervening time CBS had 
grown from 16 outlets to 91. Dur- 
ing 1931 the network had bought 
seven concert companies and merg- 
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ed them as Columbia Concerts 
Corp. to assure a supply of musical 
talent for network programs. 

A proposal to tax stations as a 
means of defraying the cost of 
governmental administration, with 
fees ranging from $120 a year for 
100 w stations to $5,000 for 50 kw 
stations, was introduced in the 
Senate, but died in committee. A 
new revenue bill that became law 
in June, however, included a 5% 
tax on land lines and a 5% tax 
on receivers. NAB protests finally 
secured a ruling exempting broad- 
casters from the land line tax on 
their interconnections. The tax on 
sets stuck, and broadcasters were 
told that they would have to pay 
3% tax levied on all commercial 
users of electricity which the NAB 
had opposed as not applicable as 
broadcasters should be classed as 
industrial users, who were exempt. 

ASCAP continued as a major 
and unceasing problem through- 
out the year. The broadcasters all 
wanted a standard license arrange- 
ment but were divided as to how 
it should be calculated. NAB 
favored a rate card basis; the 
small stations, few of them NAB 
members, voted in a survey con- 
ducted by A. S. Clarke, WBTM 
Danville, Va., for a formula based 
on percentage of gross sales, with 


2.5% set as about the right 
amount. 
Mills Becomes 
ASCAP Manager 
E. C. Mills left NBC’s Radio 


Music Co. to become general man- 
ager of ASCAP. The NAB named 
Louis G. Caldwell, former Radio 
Commission general counsel, as 
special counsel on copyright. With 
four copyright bills before Con- 
gress and Sen. Dill preparing an- 
other one, the House Committee on 
Patents began holding copyright 
hearings. Gene Buck, ASCAP 
president, told the committee that 
of ASCAP’s income of about $2 
million a year, radio contributed 
some $900,000 and the movies 
about $700,000, with about $400,- 


000 coming from dance halls, cab- 
erets and other places of amuse- 
ment. He charged radio with hav- 
ing killed the sale of phonograph 
records and sheet music. 
Appearing for the broadcasters, 
Mr. Caldwell asked Congress for 
protection against abuses of power 
by copyright owner combinations 
and against penalties for innocent 
infringement, such as that by a 
station broadcasting a network 
program or a hotel receiving a 


broadcast. The Copyright Act 
made no distinction and called 
for a minimum penalty of $250 


per infringement, 

ASCAP in April offered stations 
new licenses to run from June 1, 
1932, to Dec. 31, 1935, with com- 
mercial fees of 5% of the stations’ 
gross income and a flat sustaining 
fee, ASCAP to have the right to 


examine station records. When 
NAB rejected the proposal, esti- 
mated to increase ASCAP’s take 


from radio to about $3.5 million a 
year, ASCAP agreed to put off the 
starting date for the new licenses 
until Sept. 1, while discussing a 
revision of the terms with a special 
copyright committee of NAB with 
Paul Morency, WTIC Hartford, as 
chairman. 


Schuette Picked to Head 
Copyright Fight 
NAB circularized all U.S. sta- 


tions asking their ideas about the 
ASCAP proposed license, retained 


Oswald F. Schuette to head the 
copyright fight. Mr. Schuette in 
1928 had organized the Indepen- 


dent Broadcasters Assn. to combat 
the Radio Commission’s plan of de- 
leting 164 stations and had suc- 
ceeded in reducing the number of 
deletions to 30, none of them IBA 
members. 

Urging broadcasters to see that 
legislation checking ASCAP is 
passed immediately, BROADCASTING 
editorialized: “It is well and good 
to negotiate and arbitrate with 
ASCAP. Broadcasters do not 
desire to dodge the payment of any 
license fee to ASCAP. They simply 
want the rate to be equitable. 
With a legislative club over the 
head of that pool of the order pro- 
posed and which can be adopted, 
a reasonable rate could be assured. 
Without it the result is obvious.” 

When broadcaster pressure on 
Congress showed signs of produc- 
ing revised copyright legislation, 
ASCAP offered a new plan which 
would increase the present fees by 
25%, making a total of $1,250,000 
a year, to run through 1933 while 
negotiating for a permanent set- 
tlement, with the broadcasters 
meanwhile dropping their fight for 
new copyright legislation. NAB 
proposed instead to accept the 25% 
increase for two years while a 
joint NAB-ASCAP committee 
worked out a per piece license sys- 
tem. ASCAP in turn rejected that 
offer and broke off negotiations, 
stating it would deal individually 


with stations on the 5% plan. 
Negotiations resumed, ASCAP 


made a final offer of a three-year 
license on a sliding scale, 3% for 
(Continued on page 76) 
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the first year, 4% for the second 
and 5% for the third, estimated to 
amount to a total of $3 million in 
1933, $4 million in 1934 and $5 
million in 1935. Assured by its 
committee that this is the best 
deal obtainable, the board reluc- 
tantly recommended its acceptance 
by broadcasters and dissolved the 
committee, giving Mr. Schuette 
plenary powers to deal with all 
copyright matters. 


Lower Power Outlets 
Get Reduced Fees 

Working with ASCAP on the li- 
cense terms, Mr. Schuette obtained 
reductions on the fees for lower 
powered stations, about 36% for 
those of 500 w or less, 20-30% for 
the 1 kw operators. Dean Fitzer, 
WDAF Kansas City, Kansas City 
Star station, after a conference 
with Mr. Mills, wrote to a group 
of major newspaper-owned | sta- 
tions asking for the right to repre- 
sent them in ASCAP negotiations, 
reporting hopes of securing sub- 
stantial reductions “in view of ad- 
mitted newspaper contributions to 
music exploitation.” 

When ASCAP offered that group 
a 50% reduction in sustaining fees, 
with commercial fees applicable 
enly to programs using ASCAP 
music, a meeting of all newspaper 
stations was called, at which it 
was decided to reject ‘that pro- 
posal. Mr. Fitzer, Walter Damm, 
WTMJ Milwaukee, and Lambin 
Kay, WSB Atlanta, were named 
as a committee to try to get a 
flat 33145% reduction from ASCAP. 
Sen. Dill, denouncing the ASCAP 
offer of preferential treatment for 
newspaper stations as a plot “to 
use every possible influence of 
public opinion to keep down oppo- 
sition to their tyrannical and arbi- 
trary use of power,” warned that 
acceptance by the newspaper sta- 
tions would give new impetus to 
already proposed legislation pro- 
hibiting newspapers from station 
ownership. 

At NAB’s convention, held Nov. 
14-16 in St. Louis, Sen. Dill re- 
ported that he and Mr. Mills had 
worked out a formula whereby 
broadcasters would pay only for 
programs using ASCAP music, but 
that it had been rejected by the 
ASCAP board. He urged NAB to 
set up its own supply of music as 
the best insurance against ASCAP 
domination. 


McCosker Elected 
To Head NAB 


The convention elected as presi- 
dent Alfred J. McCosker, director 
of WOR New York, reappointed 
Mr. Schuette as copyright expert 
at $18,000 a year and also reap- 
pointed Philip G. Loucks as man- 
aging director, with a 10% in- 
crease to $10,000 a year and adopt- 
ed a vigorous program for the 
coming year with plans for tripl- 
ing or quadrupling the 1932 budget 
of $50,000 and employing a prom- 
inent public figure to lead the in- 
dustry battle against those who 
were trying to alter or eliminate 
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the free enterprise system of 
broadcasting. Mr. Loucks reported 
178 active and 27 associate mem- 
bers in NAB, just about double 
the membership at the time of his 


appointment as managing direc- 


tor in November 1930. Commis- 
sioner Harold A. Lafount urged 
the NAB to wage war against 
overcommercialism which, he de- 
clared, was the industry’s most 


vulnerable point. “Already,” he 
stated, “an irate public is besieg- 
ing their representatives in Con- 
gress for drastic action.” Mr. La- 
fount decried the practice of per- 
mitting advertisers to build their 
own programs and broadcast them 
with little or no station supervis- 
ion, particularly the sale of blocks 
of time to “high powered sales- 
men” for resale to individual ad- 
vertisers. 

The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion proposed by Stanley Hubbard, 
KSTP St. Paul, for an investiga- 
tion of AT&T line charges, report- 
ed to aggregate $8 million to $10 
million annually, Mr. Hubbard 
charging that the rates were ex- 
orbitant and that they were not 
uniform. Broadcasters hopefully 
watched indications that the tele- 
graph companies might begin com- 
peting with AT&T for the pro- 
gram transmission business on a 
national scale; Postal Telegraph 
was already leasing lines to South- 


west Broadcasting Co.’s_ regional 
hookup. 
RCA Becomes 
Wholly Independent 
On Nov. 21, Radio Corp. of 


America and its subsidiary com- 
panies, including NBC and RCA 
Victor Co., became wholly inde- 
pendent through a consent decree 
entered by the U.S. District Court 
at Wilmington, Del. Settling with- 
out trial the anti-trust suit against 
RCA and its associates, the decree 
ordered General Electric Co. and 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
to divest themselves completely of 
their stock control of RCA. 

The decree also effected a rea- 
lignment of the radio patent situa- 
tion, with some 4,000 patents form- 
erly pooled in RCA under an ex- 
clusive arrangement became non- 
exclusive. RCA, .however, retained 
the right to continue to grant li- 
censes to other manufacturers un- 
der the patents of GE and West- 
inghouse and AT&T as well as its 


own patents and to retain the 
royalties received from these li- 
censes, 


During the interim period of two 
and a half years allowed for ad- 
justing RCA’s business to its new 
status, GE and Westinghouse were 
prohibited from manufacturing ra- 
dio devices except under their own 
patents, while RCA was authorized 
to manufacture and sell transmit- 
ter and transmitting tubes former- 
ly produced by the two electrical 
companies. David Sarnoff, RCA 
president, notified stockholders that 
in addition to continuing its earlier 
activities in broadcasting, trans- 
oceanic and ship-to-shore commun- 
ication, radio manufacturing and 
entertainment, RCA received pat- 


. 


ent rights under the decree which 
would enable it to expand its man- 
ufacturing into new phases of elec- 
tronics beyond the radio business. 
As a part of the settlement, RCA 
transferred its New York building 
on Lexington to GE and completed 
negotiations with Rockefeller Cen- 
ter for space in the Radio City 
project for occupancy in the fall 
of 1933. 

Alarmed over the danger of 
“trafficking” in licenses, the Radio 
Commission in February adopted 
a new rule requiring sworn state- 
ments of all pertinent details of 
the transactions to accompany all 
applications for the transfer of li- 
censes. In April Thad H. Brown, 
general counsel of the Commission, 
had been appointed Commissioner 
from the Second Zone, succeeding 
Ira E. Robinson, resigned. During 
the summer the radio division of 
the Department of Commerce had 
been merged with the Commission 
as an economy move. Maj. Gen. 
Charles McKay Saltzman, chair- 
man, resigned as Commissioner 
from the Fourth Zone, with the 
vacancy unfilled at the end of the 
year. Harold A. Lafount, acting 
chairman, in October urged the 
extension of licensing periods from 
six months to a year to provide 
more industry stability, but secur- 
ed no immediate action. 

After BROADCASTING had pointed 
out the dangers to United States 
and Canadian broadcasters inher- 
ent in the station-building pro- 
grams of Mexico and Cuba, Sen. 
Dill introduced a resolution asking 
the Secretary of State, with the 
assistance of the Radio Commis- 
sion, to negotiate international 
agreements with all other North 
American countries for their mu- 
tual protection against radio in- 
terference. Decision of the Inter- 
national Radio Conference, held 
in the fall in Madrid, to leave ex- 
tension of the broadcast band into 
the long waves below 550 ke up to 
the individual regions, and the ac- 
tion of the Mexican government 
in granting superpower of 500 kw 
to XER Villa Acuna, which was 
authorized to operate alternately 
on 655 ke and 735 kc—both clear 
channels then being used in this 
country and in Canada—increased 
pressure for a North American 
conference, to be held in 1933. 

WIBO Chicago, operating under 
a stay order pending hearing of 
its appeal from deletion ordered 
under the Davis Amendment in 
November, filed suit against WJKS 
Gary, Ind., which had been as- 
signed WIBO’s frequency, and its 
principals, includ- 
ing Ralph Atlass, 
and against 
WBBM Chicago, 
which Ralph and 
Leslie Atlass had 
owned prior to its 
sale te CES. 
charging conspir- 
acy to force 
WIBO off the air 
and asking $900,- 
000 damages. The 
Court of Appeals 
of Columbia the 





Ralph Atlass 


of the District 
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following month handed 








10oWN a 
decision reversing the ‘omnis. 
sions’ deletion order by a split 
vote, the majority holding that 
quota differences between Illinois 
and Indiana were _ insufficien; 
grounds for wiping out a busineg 
worth $500,000 or more, while the 


minority opinion was tiiat the 
Davis Amendment made the Cop. 
mission mandatory. Meanwhile 
Westinghouse tired of the need fy, 
constantly defending the use }y 
KYW Chicago of a frequency ag. 
signed to the Second Zone and of. 
fered to move the station to Phila. 
delphia, the plan being endorsed 
by the Commission examiner as 
the best solution. 

When the Associated Press sup. 
plied election returns to the net. 
works for broadcasting on electio; 
night, the reaction of certain news. 
paper publishers was so violent 
that the American Newspaper Pub. 
lishers Assn. appointed a special 
committee to investigate the entire 
field of press-radio relations. The 
new committee was to work as a 
auxiliary of the ANPA radio com. 
mittee, whose former chairman, 
Elzey Roberts, publisher of the S¢, 
Louis Star-Times, had _ resigned 
when the committee refused to take 
what he considered a sufficiently 
strong anti-radio stand. Since his 
resignation he had made an ar- 
rangement with KMOX St. Louis 
to supply news bulletins to the 
station, not counting the numerous 
news tie-ups of this nature, there 
were at the end of 1932 a total of 
112 stations with newspaper own- 
ership or affiliation. 


Lindbergh Case 
Provides Opportunity 


The kidnapping of the Lindbergh 
baby on March 1 had _ provided 
radio an opportunity to demon 
strate its own ability to report a 
major news event. WOR Newark 
broadcast the first report at 11:35 
a.m. and immediately set up a re- 
mote control unit in the headquar- 
ters of the New Jersey police at 
Trenton, remaining on the air for 
72 hours straight to broadcast de- 
velopments. NBC and CBS rushed 
to Hopewell, N. J., location of the 
Lindbergh home, maintaining con- 
tinuous operation throughout the 
following week. 

A realignment of frequencies 
outside the broadcast band became 
effective in February, giving TV 
the 1600-1700 ke band adjacent 
to the new sound track channel of 
1550-1600 ke, itself adjacent to the 
broadcast band. RCA began tests 
of video transmissions from the 
Empire State Bldg., using a me- 
chanical scanning system but plan- 
ning an eventual switch to the 
cathode ray all-electronic method 
of telecasting in the ultrahigh fre- 
quency region which _ engineers 
were coming to believe should be 
the area for TV operation. 

To avoid interference with 
WTMJ Milwaukee, with whom tt 
shared 620 ke, WFLA-WSUN 
Clearwater, Fla., installed the 
country’s first directional antenna, 
designed by Raymond Wilmotte, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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British authority on transmitting 
antennas, who superintended its 
construction with the aid of T. A. 
M. Craven, consulting engineer. 
The lapel microphone was intro- 
duced by Radio Telephone Indus- 
tries Corp. and RCA brought out 
a velocity microphone, without a 
diaphragm, designed for increased 
directionalism and better fidelity. 
Broadcasters spent some $570,000 
for frequency control equipment to 
comply with the 50-cycle frequency 
tolerance requirement which _ be- 
came effective in June. Charles J. 
Young, son of Owen B. Young, 
and Dr. E. F. W. Albertson were 
at work in the RCA Labs on a 
facsimile system for the radio 
transmission of pictures and print- 
ed material. 


Canada Adopts 
New Radio Plan 


In Canada, after the British 
Privy Council had upheld federal 
control of radio, dismissing an ap- 
peal of the Province of Quebec, the 
government adopted a radio plan 
which restricted advertising to 5% 
of program content and levied a 
receiver tax of $2 per set. Al- 
though the 1931 census had re- 
ported 770,436 radio homes, only 
592,896 set owners paid the new 
tax in 1932. BROADCASTING early 
in the year retained a correspon- 
dent for regular coverage of news 
of the Dominion’s broadcasters and 
their government regulators. 

Radio was becoming, even in 
1932, a favorite field for market 
researchers. Lee Bristol, vice pres- 
ident of Bristol-Myers Co. and 
president of the Assn. of National 
Advertisers, told the ANA conven- 
tion that during the year 145,000 
calls would be made on set own- 
ers asking what they had listened 
to for the previous several hours, 
in a “cooperative analysis” of pro- 
gram audiences ANA was conduct- 
ing for advertisers and agencies. 
John Shepard 3rd, Yankee Net- 
work president, tried out a new 
kind of survey, developed by Wal- 
ter Mann & Staff, to measure pro- 
gram perferences on “facts of the 
present rather than opinions of the 
past” by using the telephone to ask 
people what station or program 
they were listening to at the time 
the telephone rang. 


Hettinger Surveys 
Summer Listening 

Herman Hettinger of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance, U. of Penn- 
sylvania, reported-on a summer 
survey of the Philadelphia area 
that showed the number of sum- 
mer listeners averaged nearly 90% 
of the wintertime audience, never 
falling below 85.5%. Another 
Wharton survey showed that 95% 
of housewives listened to the radio 
at some time during the evening, 
that Monday was the best and Sat- 
urday the poorest weekday evening 
for radio listening, that afternoons 
were about equal and Saturday the 
poorest morning; 61.8% of the 
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women interviewed said they had 
bought something because it was 
radio-advertised, confirming a Cali- 
fornia survey which found 66% of 
the women interviewed to be buy- 
ers of radio-advertised merchan- 
dise. 


Radio Tells 
Story to Listeners 


Also in 19382: KSTP and WCCO 
Minneapolis-St. Paul on New 
Year’s Day put on a joint broad- 
cast to tell listeners how American 
radio operates and the advantages 
to the public of competition among 
stations and advertisers which pro- 
vides the best program service in 
the world and at no expense to the 
tax-payers. Radio drew plaudits 
for its excellent job of reporting 
the political conventions, NBC 
serving 88 stations, CBS 96 with 
the detailed minute-by-minute 
story. The Eastern College Con- 
ference decided to ban all football 
broadcasts but, after the Pacific 
Coast Conference had agreed to 
broadcasts as usual and the Big 
Ten had left the decision up to 
each college individually, the East- 
ern Conference decided to go along 
and rescinded the ban. Scott Howe 
Bowen, vehement upholder of gen- 
eral station representation against 
exclusive representatives, nonethe- 
less agreed to serve as exclusive 
representative of the Yankee Net- 
work and its ten affiliated stations. 
Samuel Clyde, advertising director 
of General Mills, urged radio to 
stay on standard time the year 
round as railroads do, avoiding the 
semi-annual mix-up due to some 
cities going on daylight time, 
others not. Lord & Thomas in- 
stalled RCA equipment to record 
the Lucky Strike broadcasts so as 
to have a file of the programs ex- 
actly as they went on the air. 
Father Coughlin’s Golden Hour of 
the Little Flower was broadcast 
over a 26-station hookup, largest 
special network arranged up to 
that time. General Foods Corp. 
started a comic strip in 90 news- 
papers featuring characters from 
the company’s Tompkins Corners 
radio program. Newton Coal Co. 
bought five hours to broadcast 13 
programs over WCAU Philadel- 
phia on Oct. 2, dedication day of 
WCAU’s new 50 kw transmitter, 
WMCA New York extended its 
hours of operation to 3 a.m., re- 
porting increased interest by ad- 
vertisers of luxury products in peo- 
ple who can afford to stay up that 
late. Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, 
wife of the President-elect, in De- 
cember went on the air for Ponds 
Extract Co. in an NBC series, her 
talent fees going to charity. 
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Chronology continues on page 82 


INDIVIDUAL pictures used 
in this section are contempo- 
rary photographs 


showing 
the individuals at about the 
time mentioned in the text. 
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Get your share through the 


YANKEE 
NETWORK 


EW ENGLAND leads the country in per 

capita purchasing power. It has 8.0% of 

the country’s total wealth. It earns 8.4% of 
the total income. 


New England consumes nearly 10% of all food 
sold in the United States. According to the 
New England Council, it is spending more per 
capita for new cars, gasoline, department store 
merchandise, life insurance and building ma- 
terials than any other section of the country. 


Concentrate your sales effort on this rich 
market. 


The voice of the Yankee Network reaches every 
densely populated New England trading area 
. - . §-station coverage that assures the largest 
possible listener audience. 


SHEPARD BROADCASTING SERVICE, Inc., BOSTON 
Business Office: One Winter Place 


Exclusive National Sales Representative 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, INC. 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Omaha 






Chicago 
San Francisco 
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a Salute to a 


Pioneer Publication 


from 


America’s Pioneer Network 



















THE 20th ANNIVERSARY OF BROADCASTING 


is a significant milestone of publication progress. 





Our constant association with you throughout these 
years, indicates our appreciation of your growth 
in scope and service to the leadership you have 
attained. 


* 
onda on oe #24 From 8 Stations to 28 
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—_ ager wealth. It earns 
the country 


the tot al income. 


naw England consumes MeOFle ray The Yankee Network, which pioneered multi- 


‘ Unit 
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‘New England Cou 


station broadcasting in America on January 4, 1923, 


has also kept pace with progress. Since this first 
Concentra 
market. 


The voicgg 


x reaches every 


Tading area announcement in BROADCASTING, we have grown 


t 
at assures the large* 


Ph g-axarion covereee he from 8 stations to 28. Each station, carrying Yankee 
gible listers BOSTON 


P . CE, Inc., 
SHEPARD BROAD ice One Winter Place Network and Mutual programs, has dealer and con 
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sumer acceptance in New England's high purchas- 


a. ing power, home-town key markets. Yankee's 28 
jew Sen Francisco 


home-town stations provide the greatest possible 
New England coverage with local selling impact in 


every market. 


Hteceptance ¢2 THE YANKEE NETWORK'S ouadation 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, INC. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
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A NATIONAL WINNER with a TWENTY YEAR RECORD... 


— Planalyzed Promotion 


First comes the analysis of your particular sales then—comes the promotion plan. Thus, KSTP’s ex- 


problems in the great KSTP market. Then—and only clusive, effective PLANALYZED PROMOTION! 


v 


__ Sei a 
Y Ca 1 


Myinneapolis 2» 

\ ar vre cook: 
we nave 
radio 3c 


ray Meeks 
= «nanld 3 


Mr. Joe 


KSTP’s own, thorough-going method of merchandising and 2a on 
oe . — . *. Paul 
promoting your radio and television campaign has won a heap of 


laurels in its twenty years. Variety plaques, Billboard awards, y 


Advertisers’ accolades hang in number on our walls. footbal 
Ca. It 


MORE IMPORTANT, file cabinets are jam-packed with cheers Ey 
from the most important people in the world . . . our customers. 


Dear Mr. 


This exclusive KSTP merchandising service adds the pay-off 
punch to your radio and television campaign in the important 
Minneapolis-St. Paul market. In all likelihood you have already 
received KSTP Planalyzed Promotion reports in the familiar red 
folders . . . most advertisers and agencies in the country have... Station KS TP 


Stetion K ST 


e ° ° > Redio city nneso ta 
and more are becoming acquainted with the red folder’s brother— Minneapolis 2, Mi 
the bright b/ze television brochure. Be it KSTP or KSTP-TV the °c enure on Toe 
. . . . anks for sem _ 
service is just the same! KSTP Planalyzed Promotion can hasten and Test, 


es ‘or Bato ‘ood Stores. 
.2 Wational Food St 
hope you continue 


increase the effectiveness of your radio and television advertising. You have done © Svotjune that you sent « sintler 


that 
the rood work. ° 


Any Edward Petry man will be glad to tell you how Planalyzed ecanenie aan 
Promotion works and how it will work for you. _ 


for the very splendid jobde 
Very truly yours 


SCHWIMMER « 


KEY STATION FOR THE NORTHWEST NETWOR K 
©0000 WATTS —CLEAR CHANNEL + EXCLUSIVE NBC AFFILIATE FOR THE TWIN CITIES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY EDWARD PETRY & CO 
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HE year 1933 was one of 
change for the country as a 
whole and the broadcasting in- 
dustry was no exception. It brought 
a new President whose inspired use 
of radio reawakened broadcasters 
to the power of the medium they 
controlled. It brought a New Deal 
and a National Recovery Admin- 
istration under whose auspices the 
national economy began towards 
the end of the year to pull itself 
out of the morass of depression in 
which it was so deeply mired as 
the year began. It brought govern- 
ment administered code of stand- 
ards for broadcasting that made 
pointless any attempt by the in- 
dustry to carry out the ambitious 
program of self-reorganization that 
had been planned by the 1932 NAB 
convention. It brought, in April, 
the return of beer and in Decem- 
ber the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment, raising new problems of ad- 
vertising policy for broadcasters. 
And it brought a radio boycott by 
newspaper publishers which, al- 
most against its will, forced radio 
to discover and develop its own 
potentialities for providing news 
as well as entertainment for the 
listening public. 
The first major 
news story cov- 
ered by radio in 
1933 was the at- 
tempted assassi- 
nation of Presi- 
dent-elect Roose- 
velt following a 
speech in Miami 
late in February. 
ye «  Geban, 
technical director 
of CBS, vacation- 
ing in Miami 
Beach, was listening to the talk on 
WQAM and, hearing the shots and 
confusion at the end of the ad- 
dress, rushed to the station and 
telephoned the news to New York 
in time for its inclusion in Edwin 
C. Hill’s 10:30 p.m. program. Mr. 
Cohan ordered a circuit set up and 
at midnight he went on the net- 
work from Miami, _ introducing 
Fred Mizer, manager and chief 
announcer of WQAM, who gave 
the CBS audience an eye-witness 
account of the shooting, which had 
started as he was unhooking Mr. 
Roosevelt’s lapel mike. Norman 
McKay, WQAM program director, 
reported that he had just come 
from Mr. Roosevelt who had asked 
him to assure the public that he 
was unhurt. In New York, CBS 
reported on Mrs. Roosevelt’s re- 
ception of the news. All in all, it 
was a fine piece of fast reporting. 
The inaugural ceremonies, cov- 
ered by both NBC and CBS in 
more than eight hours of continu- 
ous broadcasting, with pick-ups 
from dozens of Washington points 
and shortwaved for rebroadcasting 
abroad, were followed by the hectic 
period of the banking crisis, cli- 


Mr. Cohan 
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maxed with the President’s an- 
nouncement, broadcast March 12 
over the combined networks of 
CBS and NBC to what was prob- 
ably the largest audience in radio 
history to that time, that the banks 
were to reopen. 

But radio did more than report 
the crisis. NAB President Alfred 
McCosker (WOR Newark) had ad- 
vised stations to cooperate with 
national and local leaders in steer- 
ing the public away from fear and 
panic. “As we radiate calm, con- 
fidence and good humor in our atti- 
tude and in our broadcasts,” he 
wrote, “‘so will the listening public 
—60 million of our citizens—be- 
come infused with the same spirit. 
Radio’s stake is the country’s 
stake.” 


Sales Continue 
As Credit Is Extended 


Following through on this sug- 
gestion, the nation’s broadcasters 
extended credit freely during the 
moneyless period and pushed sales 
and merchandising with their usual 
vigor. They also checked their 
newscasts carefully in line with 
the warning from Philip G. Loucks, 
NAB general manager, to cut out 
“all statements which may reflect 
inaccurately on the position of fi- 
nancial institutions or give cur- 
rency to rumors which may have 
disastrous effects both for the pub- 
lic and for your station.” 

Stations in Southern California 
received a second opportunity to 
combine news coverage and public 
service late in March when an 
earthquake shook things up _ so 
severely that KHJ and KFI Los 
Angeles were thrown off the air 
for brief periods and the studio 
building of KFOX Long Beach, in 
the center of the quake zone, was 
almost demolished, its walls crum- 
bling and its roof collapsing. The 
KFOX transmitter kept operating, 
however, and the station’s staff 
stayed on the job. 

Off the air when the Navy Dirig- 
ible Akron crashed off the New 
Jersey coast in the early morning 
hours of April 4, the networks 
opened with bulletins and used 
them throughout the day, inter- 
rupting programs to report the 
news as fast as it was received. 
NBC by setting up a remote unit 
in the Navy Department offices, 
broadcast an exclusive interview 
with Secretary of Navy Claude A. 
Swanson; CBS aired an eye-witness 


account of the sinking of J-3, 
Lakehurst blimp, which crashed 
while searching for the Akron 


wreckage; both networks had the 
Akron’s sole surviving officer, Lt. 
Comdr. H. V. Wiley, on the air 
that evening. 

Following a _ Federal District 
Court decision upholding the prop- 
erty rights of the Associated Press 
in its news by issuing a permanent 
injunction restraining KSOO Sioux 
Falls from using AP news without 


. 


permission, the AP membership on 
April 24 voted not to supply any 
more news to the networks. Local 
broadcasts of AP news were re- 
stricted to 30-word bulletins on 
events of major importance, for 
which both AP and its local mem- 
ber paper were to receive broad- 
cast credit, broadcast on sustain- 
ing programs only. The board was 
authorized to set up extra assess- 
ments on member papers supplying 
news for use on the air, with pa- 
pers not doing so to receive pro- 
rata reductions in their assess- 
ments. (The extra fee was set at 
2.5% of a paper’s general charges 
for one period of 15 minutes or 
less a week, 5% for two or more 
periods, effective Jan. 1, 1934.) 

The AP ban had little effect as 
the networks had received no news 
from AP, UP or INS since the 
November elections. The more than 
100 newspaper-owned stations and 
the many more with newspaper tie- 
ups kept on with their newscasts 
as before, the chief difference being 
a preference for UP or INS news 
because of AP’s 30-word limita- 
tion. 

More disturbing was the resolu- 
tion adopted April 26 by the con- 
vention of American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn. that program list- 
ings were “nothing more nor less 
than advertising” and should be 
published only if “paid for as other 
advertising is paid for.” But wher- 
ever newspapers attempted to drop 
their program logs the flood of 
reader protests usually led to their 
early reinstatement. 

Chief reason for this flare-up 
against radio was economic. An 
ANPA analysis of the national ad- 
vertising dollar showed that news- 
papers had gotten 45¢ in 1930, and 
46.4¢ in both 1931 and 1932, while 
network radio’s share had risen 
from 5.3¢ in 1930 to 8.1l¢ in 1931 
and 11.3¢ in 1932. 


Broadcasters Begin 
Own News Staffs 


The chief effect of this news- 
paper antagonism was to encour- 
age broadcasters to organize their 
own news staffs, which a number 
of stations did. In the fall, CBS 
took Paul White from his post as 
network publicity chief to estab- 
lish and operate a nationwide news 
service. Columbia News Service 
Inc. was soon providing news to 
the network’s commentators and 
was also compiling material for 
two five-minute news periods a 
day, broadcast on the network un- 
der sponsorship of General Mills. 
A request of Columbia News for 
press gallery privileges for re- 
porters covering Congress was 
denied, but Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph allowed radio 
newsmen to file their copy at press 
rates. 

The year opened with the future 
uncertain. Businessmen were in 
no mood to spend more than the 
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bare minimum for advertising anq 
broadcasters had to use every bit 
of ingenuity to get enough busi. 
ness to meet their payrolls anq 
stay on the air. KOIL Omaha, fo, 
example, devised a plan of trade 
association advertising which cogt 
individual members less than $19 
a week and promoted it 


SO as- 
siduously that in February the 
station was broadcasting these 


group programs for garages, flor- 
ists, cleaners, barbers, beauticians, 
grocers and druggists. 

As network billings month by 
month totaled less than for the 
same period of 1932, stringent 
economy moves were made. NBC jp 
April put through a 10% salary 
cut for all employes making more 
than $1,000 a year, following a 
similar cut the previous fall. The 
NBC-KPO “Gold” Pacific Coast 
Network was discontinued to save 
the cost of lines; the “Orange” 
Network fed by KGO handled Blue 
as well as Red Network pro- 
grams. 


CBS Introduces 
‘Transition’ Rate 


CBS reduced the cost of 6-6:30 
p.m. to two-thirds of the evening 
scale by introducing a new “tran- 
sition” (from day to evening) rate, 
NBC applied daytime rates to the 
hour from 11 p.m. to midnight. 

The turn came in October, first 
1933 month the combined network 
billings topped the $3 million mark 
and first month to show an increase 
(7%) over the same month of 1932. 
In November the increase 
1932 was 13%, in December 
For the full year network time 
sales were 19.4% below the 1932 
total, but the tide had turned. Both 
networks raised rates on certain 
metropolitan stations. CBS re- 
ported that in October it had 11 
afternoon advertisers using 44 
15-minute periods, against six us- 
ing 17 quarter-hours the previous 
October. NBC in November re- 
stored its spring payroll cut. 

Station business 
11.8% during 1933, according to 
estimates made by Dr. Herman 
Hettinger, U. of Pennsylvania, 
engaged as NAB research advisor 
to compile data on industry income 
and expenses. The industry total 
gross time sales were $57 million, 
down 7.9% from the 1932 total. 

The legalization of 3.2% beer on 
April 7, hailed by CBS in a mid- 
night broadcast with pick-ups from 
breweries in Milwaukee, Chicago 
and St. Louis, was one reason the 
1933 record was no worse than it 
was, breweries spending $348,000 
for network time and about $200,- 
000 for spot. The end of prohibi- 
tion Dec. 5, which CBS also cov- 
ered with pickups from the state 
capitals of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Utah whose signatures put into 
effect the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment, opened up new sources 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Its impossible... Zuo 3 





..you cant cover California's Bonanza Beeline 
without on-the-spot radio 


Be sure to launch your sales story right in the Bonanza 
Beeline. That’s a 3-billion-dollar market — California’s rich 
central valleys plus western Nevada — with more people .. . 
higher food sales . . . greater total retail sales than all 
of PHILADELPHIA.* 


But the Beeline, remember, is an inland market — inde- 
pendent of coastal California. And Beeline people naturally 
prefer their own, on-the-spot stations, rather than faraway 
San Francisco or Los Angeles stations. 

So you do need the five BEELINE stations. Each of these 
on-the-spot stations gives you top coverage in its own rich 
part of the Beeline. Together, they blanket the whole market. 
And you choose best availabilities on each station without line 
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O xwo~ costs or clearance problems. Combination rates. 
*Sales Management's 1950 Copyrighted Survey 
aa Here’s what you should know about 
ml” 
#*\ KERN Bakersfield 


The CBS station for 59,000 Kern County radio families. BMB home- 
city weekly audience averages 84% daytime, 92% at night. Last 
Hooper shows KERN with nearly twice the audience of next best 












wern” station, Mon. through Fri. afternoons; 30% more audience than 
Oo next best station, Sun. through Sat. evenings. 
McClatchy Broadcasting Company 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA e@ PAUL H. RAYMER CO., National Representative 
KFBK KOH KERN KWG KMJ 
Sacramento (ABC) Reno (NBC) Bakersfield (CBS) Stockton (ABC) Fresno (NBC) 
50,000 watts 1530 ke, 5000 watts, day; 1000 watts, night 1000 watts 1410 ke. 250 watts 1230 ke. 5000 watts 580 kc. 
630 kc. 
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of revenue. KMOX St. Louis 
the first repeal account, a local 
liquor distributor who used time 
in November to solicit orders then 
for delivery when it became legal, 
and Macy’s used time on WOR 
Newark to describe the proper use 
of wines. 


got 


The immediate volume of liquor 
advertising on the air was small 
and all local. CBS and some sta- 
tions announced that they would 
accept advertising of wines but not 
of hard liquor; others decided that 
as long as liquor advertising was 
legal they would accept it; some 
stations flatly rejected any adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages at 
all; the majority were still pond- 
ering the question as 1933 ended. 


P. I. Business Becomes 
Increasing Problem 


Stations were deluged, in the 
depression era, with “free” pro- 
gram offers, made even by such 


firms as Texas Co., which offered 
records of its Fire Chief network 
program, including commercials, 
for use on a no-charge no-pay 
basis, and McFadden Publications, 
which had discontinued its True 
Story Hour but, in response to pub- 
lic demand for its return, would 
supply 15-minute or half-hour 
transcriptions gratis to stations. 
Per inquiry business also was 
rampant in 1933, with stations 
urged to promote dubious merchan- 
dise on a straight commission basis, 
leading BROADCASTING to comment: 
“If ever there was one subject on 
which the whole industry should 


present a united front it is this 
matter of contingent contracts.” 
Noting that such offers persist 


largely because “‘some of the best 
agencies and some of the leading 
time brokers and representatives 
have found some of the best sta- 
tions willing to give per inquiry 
accounts an occasional ‘shot,’ ” the 
editorial declared that “here 
condition that the farsighted ele- 
ment in the NAB ought to be able 
to persuade the shortsighted ele- 
ment is wholly inimical to its ulti- 
mate interests.” 3ecause those 
words were not heeded in 1933, 
they are worth reprinting in 1950. 

The National Recovery Admin- 
istration, inaugurated July 24 by 
President Roosevelt in a combined 
CBS-NBC hookup, looked to radio 


is a 








for continued support in report- 
ing and promoting its progress. 
The industry responded wholeheart- 
edly. William B. Dolph, formerly 
director of the 
Oklahoma _ terri- 
tory for RCA 
Photophone, who 
had been placed 
in charge of ra- 
dio publicity for 
NRA, reported 
early in August 
that virtually all 
stations and radio 
advertisers were 
devoting time to 
the recovery pro- 
gram, for which the networks had 
set aside regular weekly periods, 
and that more than 500 stations 
had signed pledges of cooperation 
with NRA. 

Broadcasting, like all American 
industry of national scope, was it- 
self included in the NRA plan. 
Surveying the industry, NAB found 
that it employed 9,200 persons full 
time, with an annual payroll of 
nearly $17 million, excluding the 
networks. The code committee ap- 


Mr. Dolph 


pointed by NAB President Mc- 
Cosker to work out terms of fair 


competition for broadcasting, esti- 
mated that another $1 million 
would be added to radio’s payroll 
when their proposed code became 
effective. 


Major Issues 
Of Code Hearing 


Five major issues arose at the 
code hearing: Unions representing 
technical employes demanded a 40- 
hour week at $1 an hour ($25 at 
stations with ten or fewer em- 
ployes). Actors’ Equity Assn. asked 
that minimum wages be set for 
actors, omitted from the NAB pro- 
posal as professionals chiefly em- 
ployed by artists bureaus, advertis- 
ers and agencies. Proposals were 
made that the code’s administra- 
tive set-up should be broadened be- 
yond NAB to make it more repre- 
sentative of the entire industry. 
Small stations objected to the pro- 
hibition on per inquiry, commis- 








sion or barter accounts. Recording 
companies asked that stations be 
prohibited from using phonograph 
records on the air without permis- 
sion. 

The final draft of the broadcast- 
ing code, which went into effect 
Dec. 11, omitted radio performers 
pending a full study of their status. 
It retained the 48-hour week for 
technical employes during a 90- 
day test period, with their salaries 
scaled from $20 to $40 depending 
on the size of the station. Other 
non-executive employes were put 
on a 40-hour week. The code pro- 
hibited rate-cutting, the accept- 
ance of per inquiry business unless 
rates for it were included on the 
station’s published rate card, song- 
plugging, lotteries and misleading 
announcements about the sponsor- 
ship of orchestras. To prevent con- 
flict between NRA and the Radio 
Commission, the code specified that 
it should not violate the Commis- 
sion’s licensing authority. 


Shepard Named Head 
Of Code Group 


John Shepard 3d, Yankee Net- 
work president, was elected chair- 
man of the code authority commit- 
tee, with John Elmer, owner of 
WCBM Baltimore, as vice chair- 
man. James W. Baldwin, former 
secretary of the Radio Commission 
who had served as industry ad- 
visor to NRA on drafting the code, 
was appointed director of the 
broadcasting code authority, a sal- 
aried post. 

Whenever they had a chance to 
drop their concern over business 
conditions or code provisions the 
broadcasters could always worry 
about ASCAP whose “elevator” 
contract had been forced on the 
industry the previous fall. Refus- 
ing to have any more dealings with 
Oswald F. Schuette, NAB copy- 
right director, ASCAP’s general 
manager, E. C. Mills, met April 4 
with an NAB committee and told 
them that ASCAP would not con- 
sider any revision in contract 
terms unless the change would 
produce more revenue for ASCAP. 


1933 was a year that saw radio assume an even more integral role in the 
national political scene. For the first time microphones were installed in the 
rostrum of the House to carry actual proceedings. LEFT PHOTO—The words 
of Speaker Rainey are picked up as he presides. CENTER PHOTO—Sen. 
King is interviewed by Harry Butcher, CBS (third from 1!) in the Senate 
anteroom. Robert Trout, CBS presidential announcer, stands next to Sen. 
King, while seated at left is Earl Merryman, WJSV Washing*on operator. 


RIGHT PHOTO—President-Elect Roosevelt before a carbon mike prepares 
to address the nation in November 1933. 
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The following day, NAB 
organizing Radio Program | 
tion as an industry-owned 
of music with Mr. Schuett« 
erating head. In June the | 
tion obtained the Americar 
to the catalog of G. Ricordi 
Italian publisher, making 
than 123,000 compositions available 
to American broadcasters who were 
to repay NAB for its investment ip 


began 
/unda- 
Source 
as Op- 
yunda- 
rights 

more 


this catalog by paying from $2.59 
to $25 a month for its use. 
NAB also re- 


tained Newton D. 
Baker, prominent 
attorney who had 


served as Secre. 
tary of War un. 
der President 


Wilson, as special 
copyright coun- 
sel. After confer. 
ring with the At- 





. torney General, 
Mr, Baker who had _ been 
studying AS. 


CAP’s operation to see if it vio- 
lated the federal anti-monopoly 
laws, Mr. Baker on Sept. 1 filed 
suit against ASCAP in the Fed- 
eral District Court in the name of 
WIP Philadelphia. Action asked 
for cancellation of WIP’s contract 
with ASCAP as part of a scheme 
forced on the station “to restrain 
interstate commerce” and further 
demanded ASCAP’s dissolution as 
an illegal combination in violation 
of the anti-trust laws. 


ASCAP Increases 
Fees to 4% 

Sept. 1 also put into effect an 
increase in ASCAP fees from 3% 
» 4%, the Society reporting some 
550 stations as having accepted the 
licenses by that time. NAB asked 
stations to send monthly sums 
amounting to 10% of their AS- 
CAP payments to NAB to help de- 
fray the litigation costs. Mr. Schv- 
ette in November resigned as copy- 
right director of NAB, but con- 
tinued as head of Radio Program 
Foundation. 

President Hoover in February 
reappointed Judge E. O. Sykes to 
the Radio Commission for a six- 
year term. The new administration 
named James E. Hanley, Omaha 
attorney, to serve for the balance 
of the Saltzman term, expiring in 
Feb. 1936, and appointed Herbert 
L. Pettey, campaign radio director 
of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, as Commission secretary, 
succeeding Mr. Baldwin, who had 
resigned March 1. The Commission 
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in March, as a depression measure, 


relaxed requirements that sta- 
tions operate at least two-thirds 
of their : thorized hours, but the 
49 stations who curtailed their 
hours of operation were ordered 
pack to their regularly stipulated 


time on th air by Nov. 1. 

Abandoning its restriction on 
maximum power to half of the 
40 clear channels, the Commission 
in 1933 awarded 50 kw licenses to 


five more Stations, bringing the 
number of 50 kw stations to 24, 
with a number of applications 


pending at the end of the year. 
Some 60 unlicensed stations in 
Texas, defying Federal authority 
on the ground that their low-pow- 
ered operation was purely intra- 
state, were prosecuted by the De- 
partment of Justice, which obtained 
4 number of convictions when the 
cases were tried in the fall. 


North American Conference 
Hits Deadlock 


The North American Radio Con- 
ference held in July in Mexico 
City agreed that the 1500-1600 kc 
band might be opened up for as- 
signment to broadcasting stations, 
but failed to find a settlement of 
the continental allocation of broad- 
cast frequencies, reaching a dead- 
lock when Mexico demanded 12 


clear channels and the United 
States delegation refused to dis- 
cuss parting with anything like 


that number. Meanwhile, Dr. John 
R. Brinkley was reported to be 
proceeding with preparations for 
a 500 kw operation of XER Villa 
Acuna. Norman T. Baker, former 
operator of KTNT Muscatine, Iowa, 
until his license, like that of Dr. 
Brinkley’s for KFKB Milford, 
Kan., had been revoked by the 
Commission for operations not in 
the public interest, also owned a 
station on the Mexican border, 
XEPN Piedras Negras, authorized 
to broadcast with 100 kw. 

In Canada the new Government 
Radio Commission had effected a 
country-wide reallocation that 
changed the frequencies of many 
stations and reduced the power of 
some, including CFCA, Toronto 
Star station, which relinquished its 
license, stating that the cut from 
500 w to 100 w did not leave it 
enough power to provide good serv- 
ice. The Canadian Radio Commis- 
sion also acquired four stations 
and began building a national pro- 
gram service for them and any 
other Canadian stations desiring to 
take CRC programs, which were 
broadcast for 90 minutes each eve- 
ning during the week and for two 
hours on Sundays. A supplemen- 
tary regional service was also com- 
menced and the CRC arranged to 
exchange programs with CBS and 
NBC but rejected a proposal that 
It carry commercial programs on 
its network. 


The NAB convention, held early 
In October at White Sulphur 
Springs, re-elected Alfred J. Mc- 
Cosker, manager of WOR Newark, 
President for another year, Philip 
G. Loucks being reappointed as 
managing director for a similar 
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term. Resolutions were adopted 
urging the Commission to license 
stations for the full three years 
permitted by the Radio Act and to 
make transcribed programs easier 
to sell by removing the requirement 
for their identification on the air. 
The NAB members also asked that 
steps be taken to standardize prac- 
tices of coverage measurements, 
urged repeal of the Davis amend- 
ment requiring station assignments 
in accordance with unit quotas for 
states and regions, and authorized 
the appointment of a committee to 
study sales costs and another to 
survey the field of television. 

The convention also went on 
record as favoring a redrafting of 
the administration food and drug 
act better known as the Tugwell 
bill. BROADCASTING served as the 
forum house for the industry de- 
bate on this measure, starting 
with an explanation of the bill and 
its beneficial effects for broad- 
casters written by the President’s 
number one “brain truster” him- 
self, which drew prompt and vigor- 
ous replies from spokesmen for the 
makers of pro- 
prietary medi- 
cines, who viewed 
the bill and its 
results in quite 
another light. 

Ed Wynn eariy 
in the year an- 
nounced plans 
for a third net- 
work, the Amal- 
gamated  Broad- 
casting System, 
to start in the 
East, eventually spread across the 
country, using Western Union 
lines. After repeated delays, ABS 
finally broadcast its first programs 
Sept. 25 over a 4-station Atlantic 
Coast hookup, but shut down Nov. 
1, with Mr. Wynn, who was report- 
ed to have spent $250,000 of his 
own money in the venture, renew- 
ing his Texaco contract for another 
year on NBC as the Fire Chief. 


Mr. Wynn 


Set Standard Forms 
For Spot Broadcasting 


Also in 19838: NAB and AAAA 
approved standard order forms for 
spot broadcasting, including a 
clause fixing the responsibilities 
for libel, slander, unfair competi- 


tion, ete., to protect stations 
against suits for acts committed 
by their clients. NAB board ap- 


proved a new class of membership 
of stations grossing less than 
$15,000 a year, with dues set at 
$30, half the previous minimum. 
CBS study of economic levels found 
homes with radios to have greater 
purchasing power than non-radio 
homes. The Commission authorized 
the move of KYW from Chicago to 
Philadelphia. 

WIBO and WPCC Chicago 
ceased operations when the United 
States Supreme Court reversed the 
Court of Appeals, upholding the 
validity of the Davis amendment 
and the right of the Commission 
to distribute radio facilities as it 
deemed best. Commission planned 
fact-finding study of whole quota 
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set-up in view of changes since the 
adoption of the quota plan in 1930. 
After exhaustive tests, Hygrade 
Sylvania Corp. began equipping all 
its air-cooled transmitting tubes 
with graphite anodes. Oklahoma, 
Washington, Kansas and Missouri 
levied 2% sales taxes on station 
gross receipts; Kentucky tried to 
collect franchise taxes from the na- 
tional networks. 

RCA was awarded the $400,000 
contract to build a 500 kw trans- 
mitter for WLW Cincinnati, grant- 
ed authority to carry on experi- 
ments with superpower. KSTP St. 
Paul became the first station sub- 
scriber of Cooperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting, then in its third year 
of operation, with 35 advertisers 
and agencies underwriting it. WIL 
St. Louis in January engaged Wil- 
liam C. Murphy of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger to send a daily bul- 
letin on the progress of repeal, 
first station to have a Washington 
correspondent. WCAU  Philadel- 
phia dedicated its new building, 
first specially designed for broad- 
casting purposes, with new dead- 
end, live-end studios, floating floors, 
etc. 

Edward Petry & Co., Greig-Blair 
& Co. joined Free & Sleininger 
(organized in 1932) and William G. 
Rambeau Co. (formed in 1931) as 
pioneers in exclusive station re- 
presentation. Westinghouse _in- 
stalled a new “concentrator an- 
tenna” at KYW Chicago, claimed 
double signal intensity with no in- 
crease in power. WBAL Baltimore 
claimed even greater improvement 
in signal strength from new wood 
antenna, 200-foot vertical mast 
with “high capacity crown.” CBS 
discontinued its telecasting with a 
mechanical system after a 
and a half. Davis’ Perfection 
Bread Co, claimed to have oldest 
uninterrupted program on the air, 
Optimistic Revue, on KNX Los 
Angeles each Friday since Janu- 
ary 1925. 


year 


RCA acquired the assets of De- 
Forest Radio Co. with a bid of 
$414,600. German Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler banned American jazz from 
the government-operated 
radio system. 


German 


George B. Storer, CKLW De- 
troit, WWVA Wheeling, WSPD 
Toledo, started Point O’ Purchase 
System in Detroit, installing syn- 
chronized radios in chain stores 
enabling advertisers to reach pros- 


pect in store at time of sale. 
Breakfast Club programs proved 
good business getters for many 

stations; that of 


WMAL Washing- 
ton, conducted in 
a “fast - moving, 
intimate style” 
by a young m.c. 
named Arthur 
Godfrey, was es- 
pecially success- 
ful. E. H, Sand- 
ers, advertising 
manager, Shel] 
Oil Co., urged 
broadcasters to 
build programs themselves, selling 
only adjacent announcements, like 





Mr. Godfrey 










INDIVIDUAL pictures used 
in this section are contempo- 
rary photographs 
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time mentioned in 


showing 
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the text. 


newspapers, limiting role of agen- 


cies to 
copy. 

NBC moved into New York RCA 
Bldg. in October, with set-up said 
to be most modern and most com- 
pletely equipped broadcasting plant 
in the world. WOR Newark staged 
its own election campaign in Car- 
teret, N. J., to win a referendum 
permitting it to erect a 50 kw trans- 
mitter there. A new union, Tech- 
nical Employes of NBC, reached an 
agreement said to boost the net- 
work’s technical payroll by $250,- 
000 a year. 

BROADCASTING published its first 
map of radio stations in the United 
States, distributed with the pre- 
convention issue, Oct. 1. World 
Broadcasting System offered sta- 
tions full program service on new- 
ly developed Electrical Research 
Products Inc. wide-range record- 
ings, World assuming the station 
rental fees for ERPI turntables, 
with charges put at $150 a week 
for 214 quarter-hours of programs 
or eight hours a day, $100 a week 
for four hours a day, $65 for two 
hours a day. 


providing the commercial 


Federal Leases 
WMCA For Year 


Federal Broadcasting Corp., with 
Alfred E. Smith as board chairman 
and John T. Adams, WMCA New 
York vice president, as president, 
leased WMCA for a year from 
Donald Flamm, who withdrew from 
active management, for $155,000, 
plus 25% of all revenue over $600,- 
000. Two announcements on NBC’s 
Manhattan Merry-Go-Round pulled 
more than 154,000 requests for 
trial cans of Dr. Lyons’ Tooth 
Powder. American Radio Features 
Syndicate announced a transcribed 
serial program, How Wonderful, 
written by Rupert Hughes. 

Sale of 3,806,000 radios in 1933 
put country’s radio homes total at 
17,950,000 at end of the year, when 
there were 591 stations licensed, 
mergers of time-sharing stations 
in part explaining the drop during 
the year. The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration during its 10 months had 
broken all records for official use 
of radio: President Roosevelt 
broadcast 20 times, including four 
“fireside chats”; Mrs. Roosevelt, 
17 times; Cabinet members, 107 
times; 58 Senators and 42 Repre- 
sentatives were on the air once or 
more during the year. 


Chronology 
Continues on 
Page 86 
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TRIVING for a settlement of 
S the Press-radio feud, network 
and newspaper executives in 
the first weeks of 1934 came up 
with a plan for a Press Radio 
Bureau to supply news to broad- 
casters. Operating under the super- 
vision of a seven-man committee, 
with one member from the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
and one from NAB, the others rep- 
resenting the three major news 
associations—AP, UP and INS— 
and the two networks—NBC and 
CBS. 

The newsnaper members were to 
select an editor who would process 
the news wires of the three news 
services and prepare two five-min- 
ute newscasts 1 day, with not more 
than 30 words beins devoted to any 
one tonic. The bro»deasters were 
to stand all costs of the Bureau’s 
operations; the newscasts were to 
be broadcast without sponsorship 
and at times not before 9:30 a.m. 
or 9 p.m., caleulated to do the 
least harm to newsstand sales. 
CBS was to drop its news collect- 
ing activities and NBC was to 
agree to stay out of that field. 
The newspaper group promised 
that any news of “transcendental 
importance” would be supplied to 
radio when it broke, without wait- 
ing for the regular deadlines, and 
the networks agreed to keep their 
commentators concentrated on gen- 
eralizations and background ma- 
terial rather than spot news. 

Dubious about the plan, NAB 
withheld its approval, but the net- 
works agreed and the Bureau was 
established with James W. Barrett, 
former city editor of the New York 
American, as editor. 





Haverlin Proposes 
Co-op News Exchange 
Whatever the network thought 
of the new arrangement, it was 
anything but satisfactory to many 
stations who wanted a more liberal 
supply of news, with freedom to 
broadcast when they pleased and 
under sponsorship if they could sell 
it. They did not have to wait long 
for someone to volunteer to serve 
them. Before the Press Radio Bu- 
reau had moved its first radio bul- 
letin, Carl Haverlin, sales manager 
of KFI and KECA Los Angeles, 
had wired broadcasters in major 
markets throughout the country 
asking whether they would be in- 
terested in joining in a coopera- 
tive news-exchange set-up. 
Continental News Service, which 
since 1931 had been supplying news 
bulletins to WBZ-WBZA Spring- 
field-Boston and other stations, 
opened a Wash- 
ington bureau 
and began to sign 
up stations for an 
expanded news 
service. The Ha- 
verlin - sponsored 
Radio News 
Assn. having 
failed to get go- 
ing as a coopera- 
tive venture, was 
refinanced by 
Stanley Hubbard, 
owner of KSTP St. Paul, who at- 





Mr. Hubbard 
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tempted to get Herbert Moore, who 
had been associated with Paul 
White in the CBS news organiza- 
tion during 1933, to head up its 
operation. When that plan fell 
through, RNA affiliated with Con- 
tinental and Mr. Moore set up his 
own news service for radio under 
the name of Transradio Press 
Service. 

A half-dozen other organizations 
were also organized for the pur- 
pose of supplying news to radio 
stations but they lasted only a few 
weeks or months and by mid-sum- 


mer, Transradio Press, which in 
June had absorbed Radio News 
Assn., was the chief if not the 


only competitor of the Press Radio 
Bureau. With a clean beat on the 
Dillinger killing to its credit, 
Transradio signed stations rapidly 
and in November could claim some 
150 station clients, compared to 
about 200 subscribers to the Press 
Radio Bureau bulletins. Mean- 
while, at the demand of the broad- 
casters using its bulletins, Press 
Radio Bureau had moved up the 
deadline for its evening newscast 
from 9 to 6:30. 


Yankee Network Sets Up 
Own News Bureau 

Yankee Network, in addition to 
getting the Transradio service, also 
had established its own news bu- 
reau which the network main- 
tained at a cost of about $1,500 
a week. Many stations had organ- 
ized local news staffs with varying 
degrees of success. KNX Los An- 
geles at first asked its listeners 
to contribute to the support of its 
news collection, but soon found suf- 
ficient news sponsorship to more 
than cover expenses and returned 
the contributions. 

On Dec. 18, Judge C. Bowen of 
the Federal District Court in Seat- 
tle rocked the newspaper world 
by dismissing the suit of AP 
against KVOS Bellingham for al- 
leged news piracy in a decision 
that upheld the unrestricted right 
of radio stations to broadcast news 
after it has been published. AP 
immediately filed an appeal from 
this revolutionary legal dictum 
which would do away with the as- 
sociation’s property rights in its 
news. 

In June Congress passed and the 
President signed a new communica- 
tions act that abolished the Federal 
Radio Commission and replaced it 
with a new Federal Communica- 
tions Commission controlling tele- 
phone and telegraph as well as 
radio communications, enlarging 
the body from five to seven mem- 
bers to take care of its added re- 
sponsibilities. The new Federal 
Communications Act substantially 
reenacted the old Radio Act of 
1927, except that 100 w stations 
were exempted from the restric- 
tions of the Davis amendment 
wherever they would not interfere 
with signals of other stations; the 
broadcasting of lotteries was pro- 
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hibited; the Commission authority 
was extended over stock control as 
well as licenses; foreign studios 
were forbidden except with spe- 
cific Commission authorization; the 
Commission was authorized to 
originate modification of station 
licenses; the appellate provisions 
were altered to permit appeals 
from denials of construction per- 
mits; the Federal Courts were au- 
thorized to enforce compliance with 
the law and the regulations of 
the Commission; finally, the Com- 
mission was instructed to report 
any suzgested amendments to Con- 
gress by Feb. 1, 1935. 

When the first FCC took 
July 1, its members were: 
E. O. Sykes, charter member of 
the Radio Commission, named 
chairman of the FCC with a seven- 
year term; Thad H. Brown, only 
other Radio Commissioner appoint- 
ed to the new body for a six-year 
term; Paul A. Walker, Oklahoma 
Democrat, five-year term; Norman 
S. Case, Republican, former Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, for a four- 
year term; Dr. Irvin Stewart, 
Texas Democrat formerly a radio 
expert of the State Department, 
for a three-year term; George 
Henry Payne, New York Republi- 
can, former member of the New 
York City tax commission, for a 
two-year term, and Hampson Gary, 
Texas Democrat who had _ been 
Minister to Switzerland under Wil- 
son, for a one-year term. 


office 
Judge 


Spearman Is Named 
FCC General Counsel 


The Commission named Paul D. 
P. Spearman, who had been as- 
sistant general counsel of the 
Radio Commission, general counsel. 
Herbert L. Pettey, secretary of the 
Radio Commission, was given the 
same post at FCC. Dr. C. B. Jol- 
liffe retained his position as chief 
engineer, with an assistant engi- 
neer for each of the three divisions 
of the FCC: Lt. E. K. Jett for 
telegraph, William G. H. Finch for 
telephone, and Andrew D. Ring for 
broadcasting. Mr. Gary was named 
head of the broadcast division, with 
Mr. Brown and Judge Sykes as 
the other members. 

In the fall the FCC held a hear- 
ing to determine whether it should 
recommend to Congress that a fixed 
percentage of the nation’s radio 
facilities should be reserved for as- 
signment to non-profit public serv- 
ice organizations such as schools 
and churches or that all stations 
be required to devote a fixed pro- 
portion of their hours of operation 
to educational and public service 
programming. The educators who 
testified were agreed only in that 
radio could be put to better educa- 
tional use that it had up to that 
time; they presented no specific 
plan on which they were agreed 
for Commission action. 

The most definite testimony came 
from Henry A. Bellows, legislative 
chairman of NAB, who said that 
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an analysis of affidavits from stg. 
tions showed that during the firg, 
six months of 1934, 16.7°: of aj 
broadcast hours had been devoted 
to some form of educational pro. 
grams, with 13.3% of the evening 
hours so utilized. At the conely. 
sion of the hearing there was every 
indication that the FCC was satis. 
fied that the current system of jp. 
dividual station responsibility foy 
operation in the public interest was 
better than anything else that had 
been proposed. 

On the basis of a review of the 
quota system for equalizing the al. 
location of radio facilities through. 
out the country required by the 
Davis amendment, initiated by the 
Radio Commission the year before, 
the FCC broke down the system 
into day and night quotas, the lat- 
ter remaining much the same, but 
the daytime quotas expanded, payv- 
ing the way for daytime power 
increases. 


Clear Channel Probe 
Ordered by Commission 


Acting on the petition of 13 clear 
channel stations, the Commission 
ordered an investigation of the 
clear channel allocations. After 
the industry promised full coopera- 
tion at an informal conference on 
Nov. 9, the Commission two weeks 
later laid plans for an exhaustive 
study of remote listener service 
rendered by the clear channel sta- 
tions. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
decided that it also should take a 
look at what was going on the air. 
In June the FTC asked stations 
to begin sending in all of their 
commercial scripts. In July the 
FTC cited ten advertisers for hear- 
ings and, with more than 80,000 
scripts to examine, asked stations 
not to send any more for a while. 
Out of a total of over 160,000 com- 
mercial continuities reviewed, the 
FTC reported subsequently, more 
than 140,000 were filed without 
question and about 20,000 set aside 
for a second look, of which the 
FTC estimated perhaps _ 1,000 
would be acted on. 

In addition to the FCC and FTC, 
the NRA Code Authority was also 
supervising the broadcasters’ activ- 
ities. In January the Authority 
adopted ironclad rules to prevent 
rate manipulation, requiring sta- 
tions to publish rate cards con- 
forming to the AAAA pattern and 
absolutely forbidding acceptance of 
per inquiry business. In May, 
when NRA Division Administrator 
Sol A. Rosenblatt proposed that 
the entire broadcasting industry 
increase its payroll 10% and at 
the same time reduce the work 
week 25%, from 40 to 30: hours, 
the Authority recommended (and 
secured) the rejection of that idea, 
pointing out that in the last half 
of 1933 employment of broadcast 
technicians had increased 11.9%, 
the weekly hours of this group had 

(Continued on page 88) 
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YOU MIGHT GET A 1600-LB. 


BULL MOOSE’ — 


F erzer Broadcasting Company stations give you un- 
approachable coverage of the rich Western Michigan 







YOU WON'T BAG MUCH 
IN WESTERN MICHIGAN 
WITHOUT WKZO - WJEF 
and WKZO0-TV! 


If you’re using television, WKZO-TV will give you five 
markets with a buying income of more than one and a 
WKZO, Kalamazoo and WJEF, Grand Rapids are so far half billion dollars. It is basic CBS via micro-wave relay. 
ahead of their nearest competition that together they Now in its fourth month on the air, WKZO-TV beams a 


market—and do it economically! 


give you about 57% more city listeners than the next- sharp Channel-3 picture to more than 70,000 TV sets 
best two-station choice in Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids in five big metropolitan markets in Western Michigan 
—yet cost 20% less! BMB Report No. 2 (Spring, 1949) and Northern Indiana. 

reveals that the Fetzer stations have an unduplicated cov- 


erage of more than 60,000 homes in the Grand Rapids Get all the facts today. Write direct or ask Avery- 
area alone. Knodel, Ine. 





*F, D. Fetherston and D. G. MacDonald got one this size on the Magnassippi River, Quebec, in 1889. 


wseF | WKZO-TV | wxzo 


top’ IN GRAND RAPIDS| 77?4 'N WESTERN MICHIGAN | 4/4 in KALAMAZOO 
AND KENT COUNTY | 4ND NORTHERN INDIANA AND GREATER 


WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Cel =} )) ' (CBS) 


ALL THREE OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


FETZER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


AVERY-KNODEL, INC., EXCLUSIVE NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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Our Advertisement in... 


Vol. 1, No. 1 of BROADCASTING 
Stated ... 







PROGRAMS build AUDIENCE! 


e WMBD has assumed a vital part in the life 
of Central Illinois. Our summer programs have 
included such outstanding local 







features as 





these : 





Broadcast of the Outboard Motor Boat races 
from the judges barge in the middle of the IIli- 
nois River. State Convention of the American 
Legion. Stroke by stroke account of the City 
Amateur Golf Championship match. Play by 
play of Peoria I1I-League baseball games. Mati- 
nee performance of Ringling Brothers Circus, 
direct from the “big top.” News flashes three 













times daily ; two daily sport reviews. 107 speak- 







ers of State and National prominence and lead- 
ers of 30 local organizations. 






Outside programs cannot compete with us for 
listener interest. One of our advertisers received 
3400 replies to one sponsored broadcast. Let us 
give you the details. 


WHBD 


“from the heart of Illinois” 
Owned and operated by 


PEORIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Edgar L. Bill, Pres. and Manager 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 

























| ... We Have 
Fulfilled Our Promise: 


Reproduced above is our ‘‘pledge"’ as it appeared in the FIRST 
issue of BROADCASTING, October 15, 1931. And, today, the 
status of WMBD more than bears out every promise therein 
stated. WMBD continues to provide exclusive service to its Cen- 
tral Illinois territory. This audience tunes to WMBD for more than 
25 hours of Columbia Network programs weekly, in addition 
to a very large schedule of national transcribed and locally 
produced live talent shows. During 1939 this audience was 
served with more than 500 broadcasts of Civic events and talks 
of local organizations. Stronger rea- 
sons than ever why outside programs 
can not compete with us for listener 
interest! 





~—» 



















5000 W. Day « 1000 W. Night 





National Representatives: ¥ 
FREE and PETERS, Inc. 















PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 86) 


decreased 9.8°« and its weekly pay 
had gone up 21.1% with similar 
changes presumable for other radio 
employes. 

The Authority also noted that 
radical changes advocated would 
oppress if not eliminate small 
broadcasting companies and_in- 
crease the threat of monopoly. 
After a year of code operation, 
the Authority proposed that dis- 
counts on radio time sold in com- 
bination with other media (normal- 
ly newspapers) and “run of sched- 
ule” discounts be prohibited as un- 
fair practices. 

Despite Ed Wynn’s failure the 
year before, the “third network” 


theme was a dominant industry 
motif throughout 1934. George 
Storer, WSPD Toledo, WWVA 


Wheeling, CKLW Detroit, who had 
purchased a majority interest in 
Federal Broadcasting Co., operat- 
ing WMCA New York under lease, 
and become its president, organ- 
ized American Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and began sending WMCA 
programs to other East Coast sta- 
tions. Planning further expansion, 
the embryo network persuaded 
Fred Weber to leave NBC and join 
ABC as vice president in charge 
of station relations and in October 
inaugurated 16-hour-a-day pro- 
gram service to a 14-station hook- 
up extending as far west as St. 
Louis. Adam Hat Stores in No- 
vember became ABC’s first 
sponsor. 

WOR New York, WLW Cincin- 
nati, WGN Chicago and WJR De- 
troit had on several occasions been 
hooked up for special commercial 
broadeasts and in the summer 
these stations discussed a perma- 
nent hookup as the Quality Group, 
which, in August, began opera- 
tions with WOR, WLW and WGN 
as regular members and WXYZ 
Detroit (replacing WJR) as op- 
tional. At the outset only com- 
mercial programs were carried by 
the Quality Group but in October 
the member stations decided to ex- 
change sustaining programs as 
well and to rename their hookup 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


Mutual Outlines 
Its Operation Plans 


That name “clearly describes 
our plan of operation” under which 
“each station will remain inde- 
pendent and make its own deci- 
sion in accepting programs,” W. E. 
Macfarlane, WGN vice president 
and first president of MBS, ex- 
plained. ‘Each station will receive 
its card rates for time, less agency 
commission, making no additional 
charge to the advertiser for trans- 
mission lines. Thus, we _ believe, 
we have established a truly mutual 
arrangement between a group of 
independently owned stations.” 

Alfred J. McCosker, president of 
WOR, was elected board chairman 
of Mutual, which by Nov. 1 was 
broadcasting dance band 
and variety 


pickups 
shows sustaining in 
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addition to commercial ) ograme 
for Horlick’s Malted Milk, Baum 
Bengue and Wasey Products, 


WLW was also involved in 
project even more experimentg| 
than a third network ind _ the 
whole industry watched closely ag 
the station began testing its ney 


500 kw transmitter, installed at , 
cost of more than $400,000. } 
January W8XAO— exper imentg| 
call—was on between 1 and 6 ay, 
In February it began daytime tests 
between 6:30 am, 
and 5 p.m., Using 
the regular WLW 
eall and vebroad- 
casting the regp. 


lar W LW pro- 
gram schedule, 
Joseph 4. 
Chambers, WLW 
technical super. 
visor, reported 
Mr. Chambers these tests as 


highly successfyl, 

the increased 
power boosting the station’s signa] 
strength by 325% and its secop. 
dary coverage area by 1,000% 
without causing interference with 
other stations. In April, WLW’s 
night time programs were added to 
the experimental superpower sched- 
ule and in May, when President 
Roosevelt formally opened _ the 
500 kw transmitter by pressing a 
key in Washington, WLW was aid- 
vertising itself as “the world’s 
most powerful commercial broad- 
casting station.” 


‘High Fidelity’ 
Broadcasting Begins 


1934 also marked the beginning 
of so-called “high fidelity” broad- 
casting in the United States. Afte) 
the North American Radio Con- 
ference had agreed that the 1500- 
1600 ke band could be used for 
standard broadcasting, the Radio 
Commission had opened three new 
channels—1530 ke, 1550 ke and 
1570 ke—for assignment to not 
more than a dozen stations which 
in exchange for getting bands 20 ke 
wide in place of the usual 10 ke 
were to be required to_ install 
equipment capable of 10,000-cycle 
audio transmission, compared to 
the 3,000 to 4,000-cycle audio out- 
put of most stations at that time. 

The licensees of these new Sta- 
tions would be permitted to broad- 
cast commercial programs, the 
Commission said, but their opera- 
tion must be supervised by a re 
search engineer qualified to carry 
on a full-scale experimental pro- 
gram including a study of an 
tenna design, field intensity sur- 
veys and an analysis of listener 
response. Licenses for high fidelity 
stations were issued to the Amer 
can-Republican, Waterbury, Conn.; , 
First National Television, Kansas 
City (controlled by Arthur Chureh, 
operator of KMBC); John V. L. 
Hogan, New York (who had been 
experimenting with telecasting); 


Pioneer Mercantile Co., Bakers 
field, Calif. 
Mr. Hogan’s station, W2XR 


(now WQXR) began broadcasting 
a two-hour daily schedule in June 
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and in tie fall he reported a re- 
sponse licating that a substan- 
tial audience could be served by a 
station operating on 1550 ke, even 


though the older receivers could 
not tune in signals above 1500 kc. 
He state’ that listeners appreci- 
ated high fidelity program service 
and announced plans for adding 
commercial shows to the station’s 
sustaining schedule of classical 
music. 

The 400 broadcasters attending 
the convention, held Sept. 16-18 in 
Cincinnati, returned home with re- 
newed confidence that the Ameri- 
can system of broadcasting was 
firmly entrenched, their fears of 
excessive government interference 
disspelled by a message from the 
President and talks by high gov- 
ernment officials expressing faith 
in and praise for the way radio 
as a private en- 
terprise operation 
was serving the 


public. 
J. Treman 
Ward, manager 


of WLAC Nash- 
ville, was elected 
NAB president 
for the coming 
year, with Philip 
G. Loucks con- 
tinuing as man- 
aging director. 
Most important resolution adopted 
was one authorizing a committee 
to determine what is pertinent in- 
formation about stations for ad- 
yertisers and agencies and to work 
with the ANA and AAAA toward 
creating a bureau to set up a 
standard coverage operation for 
radio comparable to that of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations in 
the newspaper and magazine fields. 
Only major development in the 
ASCAP situation during the year 
came Aug. 30, when the Depart- 
ment of Justice filed suit in the 
Federal District Court in New 
York for the dissolution of the So- 
ciety under the Sherman anti-trust 
act, this action preceding by two 
days the Sept. 1 increase of the 
station payments to ASCAP to 
3% for commercial licenses plus a 
flat sustaining fee. 


Mr. Ward 


FCC Gives Opinion 
On Liquor Ads 


The hesitancy of most broad- 
casters about accepting advertising 
for hard liquor was increased by 
a Commission statement urging 
them to “bear in mind” that ‘“mil- 
lions of listeners through the 
United States do not use intoxicat- 
ing liquors and many children of 
both users and non-users are part 
of the listening audience.” Add- 
ing to the industry’s uncertainty, 
Ira E. Robinson, former chairman 
of the Commission, expressed the 
opinion that stations in wet states 
could not refuse to accept adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages if they 
took advertising of other products. 

The Canadian Radio Commis- 
sion, having previously limited ad- 
vertising on the air to three min- 
tes out of each commercial hour, 
restricted the use of recorded ma- 
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terial to the hours before 5:30 p.m. 
and denied the right to accept com- 
mercial programs from the United 
States to all Canadian stations ex- 
cept the six previously under con- 
tract to do so. CRC won a fight 
with the musicians union after an 


abortive strike, the musicians 
agreeing to let CRC set its own 
scale of payment and to use non- 
union as well as union musicians. 

Dr. Herman Hettinger, on leave 
from the U. of Pennsylvania to 
serve as fulltime NAB research 
director, reported at the end of 
the year that businesswise 1934 
had been the best year in the his- 
tory of commercial radio, with 
total gross time sales of $72,887,- 
169. The national networks had 
grossed $42,647,081, the regional 
networks $717,117, spot business 
$13,541,770 and local $15,981,201, 
according to the Hettinger esti- 
mates. 


Foods Head 
Time Purchases 


Analyzing time purchases by 
class of product advertised, Dr. 
Hettinger found foods first with 
19.0%; then toiletries, 14.4%; 
drugs, 12.3%; gas, oil and auto ac- 
cessories, 8.6%; beverages, 6.4% ; 
autos, 5.7%; tobacco, 4.6% ; soaps, 
3.8%; clothes, 3.2%; household 
equipment and furnishings, 3.2% ; 
confections, 2.0% ; retail, 1.9% ; in- 
surance and _ financial, 1.8%; 
radios, 1.0%; amusements, 0.8%, 
and miscellaneous, 11.3%. 

E. P. H. James, 
advertising and 
sales promotion 
manager of NBC, 
reported that the 
average expendi- 
ture of NBC’s 
237 clients dur- 
ing 1934 was 
$157,252, com- 
pared with the 
1933 average of 
$135,777, adding 
that 44% of all 
advertisers on the network spent 
less than $50,000 during the year. 

CBS estimated that at the end 
of 1934 more than two thirds of 
the country’s homes were equipped 
with radios, a total of 21,455,799 
units, and Daniel Starch & Staff, 
after a nationwide survey, reported 
97° of the sets were in working 
order. A study of multiple sta- 
tion ownership, made early in 1934 
under the auspices of the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee, 
found that NBC owned, controlled 
or managed 16 stations and CBS, 
seven, with 17 individuals and 11 
corporations or holding companies 
controlling two or more stations. 


Also in 1934: World Broadcast- 
ing System, largest producer of 
transcriptions for use exclusively 
in broadcasting, with 108 stations 
using its daily service, asked the 
FCC to alter its identification rul- 
ing to require only a single an- 
nouncement for a program of re- 
cordings instead of one before each 
disc. WTMJ Milwaukee began ex- 
periments in facsimile broadcast- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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September 26, 1950 
Mr. Sol Taishoff 
Broadcasting Publications, Inc. 


870 National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Dear Sol: 


Congratulations on the beginning of your 
20th year! 


It's hard to believe that it's 20 years 
since our first advertisement appeared 
in your Volume |, Number | issue -- and 
gratifying that after all these years WMBD 
continues to be first in the Heart of Illinois. 


We have found that Peoriarea people 


believe in radio - and especially WMBD, 


Our broadcasting is dedicated to that be- 
lief. And so long as we keep faith with 


our listeners, the future is but another 
step forward. 


We are humbly grateful to our listeners. 
Their progress, happiness and prosperity 
is Our business...and Sol, all of us here 


at WMBD are firmly resolved that such 
business comes first. 


That is our pledge for the future. 


Cordially yours, 


Eibex 


Charles C. Caley 
Vice President 
and General Manager 


FREE @ PETERS. inc. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


BD PEORIA 
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ing. Henry A. Bellows left CBS 
to join the NAB executive staff; 
Harry Butcher succeeded him as 
CBS vice president in Washington, 
also continuing as manager of 
WJISV. March of Time discontin- 
ued Bill Adams’ impersonations of 
President Roosevelt, contending 
they were too realistic. 

NBC entered the transcription 
production field, offering 13-min- 
ute “open-end” recordings to sta- 
tions for sale to local advertisers 
or sustaining use, in 13-week ser- 
ies. NBC also stopped recognition 
of special agencies and time brok- 
ers for business on its owned and 
managed stations, now represented 
nationally by NBC Local Sales De- 
partment. NBC also put into effect 
the rule adopted in December 1933 
against accepting any new ac- 
counts advertising cathartics, depi- 
latories and other products of per- 


sonal hygiene, although permitting 
clients of that nature already on 
NBC to continue. 


CBS in 1934 expanded from 92 
to 97 stations, reported net earn- 
ings for the year of $2,274,119. 
WCCO Minneapolis refused an- 
nouncements for all times except 
in early morning, at noon and after 
10:15 p.m., Earl Gammons, man- 
ager, explaining the station feel- 
ing that it was “unfair to sell a 
client announcements between pro- 


grams for which another adver- 
tiser has paid a _ considerable 
amount of money and built an 
audience.” Ford Motor Co. became 


first sponsor of the World Series, 
paying $100,000 for radio rights, 
buying time on the combined net- 
works of NBC and CBS plus Chi- 
cago (totalling about 180 stations) 
after the Code Authority refused 
to allow Ford to carry out its 
original plan of buying only key 
stations and offering the broad- 
casts, including commercials, to 


other stations on a no-charge-no- 
pay basis. 

Prof. Frank N. Stanton of Ohio 
State U. used 160 students in an 
experiment that showed they re- 
membered advertising copy they 
heard more effectively than that 
they read. KYW, after operating in 
Chicago since 1921, moved to Phila- 
delphia, went on the air there Dec. 
3. A Literary Digest poll found 
symphonic music the _ best-liked 
radio program material, jazz music 
the most disliked. Radio City 
visitors, asked their program pref- 
erences, put dance music first by a 
margin of more than three to one 
over comedy, which ranked second. 
Dr. Neville Hopkins demonstrated 
his “radiovoting” system, with but- 
tons installed in receivers register- 
ing “present,” “yes” and “no” 
records at power station for re- 
transmission to broadcasters. Ed- 
gar Kobak left McGraw-Hill to 
join NBC as vice president in 
charge of sales. 
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agriculture. 


about weather, crops, 


farming practices. 


SULTS for our 


undivided attention. Let 


BEN LUDY, 


market 


Because WIBW is the Kansas Farm Station, we get RE- 


advertisers by taking advantage of this 


into our daily pattern of farm service programming. 
reach the inner ear* of this billion dollar farm market. 


Gen. Mgr. ° 


* The whole-hcarted attention that comes when 
listening is motivated by self-interest. 


Out here in Kansas, our whole economy revolves around 
Nothing arouses the self-interest of our farm 
and small town families as much as news and information 


conditions, and productive 





weave your sales messages 


You'll 
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HE REFORM movenient }i 
T radio full force in 1935, with 

Anning S. Prall, new Fcc 
chairman, personally leading the 
clean-up squad in a whirlwind cay. 
paign to do away with harmfyj 
program practices. It was so vigor. 
ously prosecuted that broadcasters 
scarcely noticed the departure fron 
the national scene of the NRA anq 
its Broadcast Code Authority which 
for some 18 months had been their 
chief authority on employment and 
advertising practice. 

The year started with good neys 
for radio in the Commission’s re. 
port to Congress that its investi. 
gation of the previous fall showed 
no need to allocate a fixed percent. 
age of radio facilities to educa- 
tional and other non-profit publi 
service groups, nor to change the 
existing law in any way. Mr. Prall 
became a Commissioner in Janv- 
ary, succeeding Hampson Gray, 
who, after Paul D. P. Spearman, 
FCC general counsel, retired to 
enter private law practice, was ap- 
pointed to that post. In March Mr, 
Prall was made chairman of the 
Commission, succeeding E. 0, 
Sykes, who became chairman of 
the Broadcast Division, with Nor- 
man Case and Mr. Prall as the 
other members. 


Prall Warns Stations 
To Follow FCC Rules 


Chairman Prall waited to settle 
into his new seat at the head of 
the Commission table before sound- 
ing his first war cry, warning sta- 
tions that a New Deal had come to 
radio and they had better obey 
FCC rules to the letter. 

At a meeting in March with 
officials of the Women’s National 
Radio Committee, which claimed to 
speak for most of the women’s 
organizations of the nation, and 
representatives of the networks 
and the NAB, Chairman Prall pro- 
vided the industry with a positive 
standard for proper programming. 
The “composite American home,” 
he said, was the standard for 
broadcasters constantly to keep in 
mind, gauging the merit of each 
program by visualizing its recep- 
tion by a typical family group. 

NBC promptly reannounced its 
decision of December 1933 to de- 
cline all future advertising of laxa- 
tives, deodorants and_ the like 
whose advertising might be dis- 
tasteful when listened to in a 
family living room. CBS _ alse 
banned such ad- 
vertising for new 
advertisers and 
for present con- 
tracts at their ex- 
piration and in 
addition set lim- 
its on the amount 
of time devoted 
to advertising on 
any program at 
10% in the eve- 
ning, 15% in the 
daytime. To en- 
force these rules, CBS hired Gil- 
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son Gray from D’Arcy Co. as 
commercial editor. Taking another 
step toward program  improve- 
ment, CBS retained a child psy- 
chologist, Dr. Arthur T. Jersild 
of Teachers College, Columbia U., 
as consultant on children’s pro- 
grams. 

Many stations took similar ac- 
tio to tighten their individual 
program and commercial practices, 
so that in addressing the NAB 
convention in July Mr. Prall could 
report a wholesome cleaning up in 
the five months of his FCC Chair- 
manship. At that time he praised 
as a fine idea BROADCASTING’s edi- 
torial suggestion for an industry 
advisor to guide broadcasters, ad- 
vertisers and agencies on the suit- 
ability of radio programs and com- 
mercials. 

To discuss ways of improving 
and extending cultural program- 
ming, the FCC Broadcast Division 
invited broadcasters, educators, 
clerics and other cultural leaders 
to a two day con- 
ference in Wash- 
ington, May 15- 
16, at which a de- 
cision was reach- 
ed to set up a 
joint committee 
on cultural broad- 
casting headed 
by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, Fed- 
eral Commission- 
er of Education. 
After numerous 
conferences, Dr. Studebaker in 
December announced the comple- 
tion of the committee, comprising 
40 representatives of broadcasting, 
education, religion, welfare and 
other groups. 





Dr. Studebaker 


In May, when 21 stations were 
cited for hearings because they 
had broadcast commercials for 
Marmola, the Commission present- 
ed broadcasters with a yardstick 
for measuring medical advertising. 
Medical commercials were declared 
acceptable if they did not misrep- 
resent or deceive and if the com- 
mercial continuities were not of- 
fensive or in bad taste, always tak- 
ing into account the family circle 
as the listening group. 


NAB Convention 
Adopts New Code 


The NAB convention adopted a 
new code, replacing the one draft- 
ed in 1929. It called on broad- 
casters to guard radio against mis- 
use by dishonest or dangerous in- 
dividuals or organizations, to keep 
the air free of material offensive 
to persons of any creed or belief, 
to bar obscenity and deceptive or 
exaggerated claims and advertis- 
ing of products or services injuri- 
ous to health, to refuse all per 
inquiry, contingent or percentage 
advertising to keep a published 
record of rates and discounts, and 
not to defame competitors or to 





make false claims about their own 
facilities or services. 

Busy preparing its defense 
against the government’s §anti- 
trust suit and in attempting to 
prevent the enactment of restric- 
tive copyright legislation urged by 
the broadcasters, ASCAP in the 
spring of 1935 proposed an exten- 
sion of its current licenses from 
their scheduled expiration of Aug. 
31 until the end of the year, fol- 
lowing this offer with one of five- 
year licenses, running through 
1940, on practically the same 
terms—5% of gross income plus 
a sustaining fee. 

NBC and CBS and WCAU Phila- 
delphia accepted these new five- 
year licenses, the networks also 
agreeing to a boost of $25,000 
apiece in sustaining fees, but the 
NAB copyright committee refused 
to endorse the deal. General Man- 
ager Phil Loucks and Joseph C. 
Hostetler, who had taken over 
Newton Baker’s duties as NAB 
copyright counsel, felt that gen- 
eral acceptance of a new ASCAP 
license might prejudice the govern- 
ment suit. The newspaper-owned 
stations who had enjoyed a prefer- 
ential deal, paying the 5% fee 
only on programs actually using 
ASCAP music, began dickering for 
the same terms for the next five 
years. The suit against ASCAP 
came to trial June 11, but on June 
20 it was recessed until November 
and subsequently until some fut- 
ure date. 


Resolution Endorses 
Per-Piece Policy 


After hearing from Mr. Hos- 
tetler that the industry should 
continue to fight for the right to 
buy music on a per piece or per 
program formula by which the 
broadcasters would pay only for 
music actually used, and from 
Isaac Levy, WCAU, that the only 
feasible plan was a blanket li- 
cense of the kind just accepted by 
his station, the NAB convention 
gave votes of confidence to both 
sides, re-elected Mr. Levy as treas- 
urer, and adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the per-piece principle but 
leaving it up to the decision of 
each station operator as to whether 
he should or should not renew his 
present ASCAP license for anoth- 
er five years. The convention also 
resolved to support the govern- 
ment suit for the dissolution of 
ASCAP and to work for legislation 
removing the statutory minimum 
penalty of $250 for each infringe- 
ment. 

Just about this time the situa- 
tion was complicated by Warner 
Brothers’ announcement that it 
was withdrawing its five music 
publishing companies from ASCAP 
membership at the end of the year. 
The Warner houses were said to 
own about a third of the popular 
music used on the air and were 


(Continued on page 92) 
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pulling out of ASCAP because they 
were not satisfied with the $340,- 
000 a year they were getting of 
the Society’s $3 million income 
from radio and wanted at least $1 
million which the ASCAP board 
refused to allow. 

ASCAP made no concession in 
its rates to compensate for the loss 
of this sizeable part of its reper- 
toire, so most broadcasters waited 


to see what would happen, less 
than 100 of the country’s 6°20 
stations signing new ASCAP li- 


cense forms up to November when 
Warner Brothers reaffirmed its in- 
tention of leaving ASCAP, adding 
that it was going to issue its own 
licenses to broadcasters. In De- 
cember, with the deadline nearing, 
NAB polled its board members 
and, on the strength of a ten-to- 
nine vote, wired stations to renew 
their ASCAP licenses. No sooner 
had the wires gone off than two 
board members changed their 
votes to reverse the decision by an 
eleven-to-eight verdict, so NAB 
sent out a second wire contradicting 
the first one with the result that 
more confusion was added to a 
situation sufficiently confused be- 
fore. 


ASCAP Issues Blanket 
Extension of Licenses 


On Dec. 30 ASCAP- issued a 
blanket extension of its station 
licenses at the same terms for a 


Warner-less catalog, giving the in- 
dustry a breathing spell. Warners, 


at the solicitation of NAB, had 
offered stations temporary 90-day 
licenses for a flat fee of four 


times the highest quarter-hour rate 
and by the end of the year about 
150 stations had taken these li- 
censes, although NBC and CBS re- 
fused to do so. 

Meanwhile, the State of Wash- 
ington had declared ASCAP illegal 
and restrained the state’s broad- 
casters from making any payments 
to ASCAP, whose appeal the Fed- 
eral District Court had refused to 
hear on the grounds that it was 
a state and not a federal affair. 

Leo J. Fitzpa- 
trick, general 
manager, WJR 
Detroit, was 
elected NAB 
president at the 
July convention. 
James W. Bald- 
win, former sec- 
retary of the Ra- 
dio Commission, 
who had_ been 
executive officer 
of the Broadcast- 
ing Code Authority during NRA, 
was named managing director, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Loucks, who received 
an ovation from the membership 
for his five years’ service, during 
which time the NAB membership 
had risen from under 100 to 385. 
The convention also approved es- 
tablishing an agency recognition 
bureau which Mr. prom- 





Mr. Fitzpatrick 


Baldwin 
ised to do as soon as he had 120 
subscriptions at $125 each to pay 
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the estimated costs of the first 
year’s operation. (He never did 
and the project was eventually 


abandoned. ) 

National Independent Broadcast- 
ers, proposed earlier in the year by 
Edward A. Allen, WLVA_ Lynch- 
burg, Va., was organized during 
the NAB convention by some 40 
operators of stations not affiliated 
with the networks, who elected Mr. 
Allen president. In November, he 
announced that a sales office would 
be established in New York for 
NIB member stations, under the 
direction of James O’Shaughnessy, 
former executive secretary of the 
AAAA. 


Clear Channel Group 
Continues Coverage Study 


Also meeting during the NAB 
sessions was the group of 14 clear 
channel station operators, which 
the year before had initiated a 
study of their present rural cov- 


erage and how it might be im- 
proved. The group voted to con- 
tinue the study, collecting new 


data to supplement those now be- 
ing analyzed by the FCC engineer- 
ing department, with the purpose 
of building up a sufficient quantity 
of proof of the value of clear chan- 
nel service to prevent FCC action 
to break up those channels. Mr. 
Loucks, in private law _ practice 
since leaving NAB, was retained 
as coordinator. 

In the fall the group also secured 
the services of J. C. McNary, who 
was granted a leave from his post 
as technical director of NAB, to 
study the engineering phases of 
clear channel operation and the po- 
tentialities of superpower such as 
the experimental operation of 
WLW Cincinnati with 500 kw 
whose success has led to expecta- 
tions that grants of similar power 
might be made to other clear chan- 
nel stations. 

In November Dr. Irvin Stewart, 
chairman of the FCC Telegraph 
Division, asked the Broadcast Di- 
vision for a report on the advisi- 
bility of adopting special regula- 
tions for network broadcasting. He 
had noted, he said, that of the 40 
clear channels, 26 were assigned to 
NBC affiliates, 12 to CBS, three to 
MBS and only one to a station not 
affiliated with any network (KNX 
Los Angeles). 

Transradio Press Service, which 
for nearly a year had flourished as 
the only national news organiza- 
tion supplying news to radio sta- 
tions on a basis permitting them 
to broadcast it under commercial 
sponsorship, got some competition 
in April when United Press and 
International News Service decided 
to make their news available for 
broadcasting also without any re- 
strictions on sponsorship. The 
Press Radio Bureau continued its 
operations, liberalized to permit 
broadcasting up to an hour of news 
a day but on a sustaining basis 
only, and UP and INS continued to 
make their news available to the 
Bureau along with Associated 
Press, but the newspaper battle to 
prevent sponsored newscasts was 
over. AP informed its member 


. 





papers that, for a 5% increase in 
their assessments, they could make 
up their own radio reports, but 
it kept to the hour a day maximum 
and also retained a strict prohibi- 
tion on sponsorship. 

By fall nearly 300 stations were 
getting news from a source other 
than the Bureau: Transradio and 
its subsidiary, Radio News Assn., 
which distributed news to stations 
via shortwave radio, had 173 sta- 
tion clients, INS had 80 and UP 
had 64, not counting the local sta- 
tion-newspaper arrangements. NBC 
and CBS, while retaining the Press 
Radio Bureau service for their net- 
work newscasts, signed with UP 
for news service for their owned 
and managed stations. 

Transradio Press filed a $1 mil- 
lion damage suit against ANPA, 
the three press associations and 
NBC and CBS, charging violation 
of the Clayton, Sherman and Com- 
munications Acts. And, in Decem- 
ber, the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals in San Francisco reversed 
the decision of the District Court 
in Seattle that once news has been 
published it could freely be used 
on the air by ruling that newscasts 
are competition with newspapers 
as they provide stations with rev- 
enue both directly and indirectly 
and can cause newspapers to lose 
both circulation and advertising. 
The court issued a temporary in- 
junction restraining KVOS _ Bel- 
lingham, Wash., from using AP 
news on the air. 


Scripps-Howard Bids 
For Three Stations 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers ap- 
plied for stations in Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus and Toledo as the first step 
in a plan reportedly designed even- 
tually to secure for the newsraper 
chain radio station ownership or 
affiliations in all the 24 cities in 
which it published newspapers. The 
year ended with about 140 news- 
paper owned or corporately affili- 
ated stations and at least 50 appli- 
cations from publishers in the 
FCC’s pending file. “The onrush 
of newspaper applicants for new 
radio stations was one of the 
marked trends of 1935,” BRoAD- 
CASTING commented in its Jan. 1, 
1936 issue. 

American Broadcasting System, 
which in the fall of 1933 had es- 
tablished a network running from 
the East Coast to St. Louis, ran 
into financial difficulties early in 
1934 and, after having terminated 
its $13,000-a-month lease on 
WMCA New York and _ switched 
to WNEW for 
program origina- 
tions, ceased op- 
erations in 
March. WMCA, 
once more being 
operated by its 
licensee, Donald 
Flamm, set up 
a program. ex- 
change with WIP 
Philadelphia via 
a fulltime perma- 
nent line connec- 
tion. During the year the line was 
extended to Washington and to 


Mr. Flamm 
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New England and by late fall the 
Intercity Group had 13 clients 
using a total of 18 hours and 49 
minutes on from two to eight ste. 
tions. 

Mutual Broadcasting System be. 
gan to exchange more sustaining 
as well as commercial programs 
and engaged 16-hour-a-day AT&T 
lines. Fred Weber, formerly of 
NBC and ABS, joined the ne. 
work as coordinator of programs, 
and sales offices were established 
in New York and Chicago. 


NBC and CBS Issue 
Rate Adjustments 


NBC and CBS started off the 
new year with rate atjus‘ments. 
raising the network rates of some 
stations and lowering others, both 
networks showing slight overall 
increases and both explaining that 
the cost per thousand homes was 
less than when the old rates were 
established. NBC also altered its 
station compensation plan from the 
flat $50 an hour paid stations for 
commercial programs and the flat 
$1,500 a month charged them for 
sustaining service to a new formu- 
la eliminating the sustaining dol- 
lar payment and taking four hours 
of evening time a week from the 
stations instead, with payment for 
other network commercials carried 
by the stations on a sliding scale 
from 22% to 50% of card rate, 
depending on the number of hours 
sold. The chief station complaint 
about the new NBC arrangement 
was that it guaranteed its affiliates 
only a half-hour of evening time 
for local programs on weekdays 
(7:30-8 p.m.) and an hour on Sun- 
day evening. CBS made no change 
in its station contracts, which still 
had three and a half years to run. 

Radio put on one of its spectacu- 
larly successful public service-news 
achievements in June at McCook, 
Neb., where two members of the 
CBS Chicago engineering staff, 
Charles Warriner and Edward Mal- 
colm, were vacationing when a late 
spring flood isolated the town from 
the rest of the country and cut off 
its power supply. Mr. Warriner 
found the best amateur set in town 
and rebuilt it for battery operation 
while Mr. Malcolm collected all of 
the automobile batteries he could 
find, and eventually made contact 
with Denver which notified CBS 
Chicago. Frank Falknor, chief en- 
gineer of the CBS Western Di- 
vision; 30b «©Kaufman, _ special 
events director, and Allan Hale, 
announcer, flew to Omaha and 
drove as far as Oxford, another 
flood-struck town which had been 
occupied by the National Guard, 
where they put on a_ broadcast 
from a garage turned into an 
emergency relief station, getting It 
to the network over one of the 
three phone lines that were Ox- 
ford’s sole connection with the out- 
side world. Finally reaching Me- 
Cook by chartered plane, they put 
on a broadcast from there. Mr. 
Warriner by that time was Me- 
Cook’s favorite citizen as he had 
persuaded someone in Denver to 
fly in a 5-kw generator which pro- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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* Enjoys Audience ACCEPTANCE 


of more than ten years. Constantly growing in numbers, 
achieved by adherence to the highest policies and finest 
ethics of broadcasting. 






* Offers Intensive COVERAGE 
in New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 


and Rhode Island. 


BAMBERGER BROADCASTING SERVICE . INC. 


NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 
New York Office: 1440 BROADWAY °- New York City 
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(Continued from page 92) 


vided power for the town movie in 
the afternoon and evening and in 
the morning ran the newspaper’s 
presses. 


Stations Render Special 
Flood Service 


WNBF Binghamton and WESG 
Elmira delivered equally meritori- 
ous performances during the New 
York floods in July, remaining on 
the air uninterruptedly for days 
on end to guide relief workers and 
keep the public informed, and 
KFAB Lincoln and KOTN Pine 
Bluff, Ark., also won praise for 
emergency service in their areas. 
In the fall, when a tropical hur- 
ricane hit Florida with unusual 
force, WDAE Tampa _ broadcast 
warnings and reports until its 
power supply failed, the staff stay- 
ing on the job throughout the night 
to answer queries by phone. En- 
gineers at WQAM Miami, when its 
tower was blown down, braved the 
storm and worked through the 
night, getting the station back on 
the air by morning to continue its 
reports on the progress of the 
storm. WIOD Miami also lost its 
tower but managed to stay on the 
air through the danger period. 


Sarnoff Reports 
Facsimile Is Ready 


Facsimile transmission by radio, 
both point-to-point and broadcast 
service, was technically ready to 
be put to use, David Sarnoff, RCA 
president, told stockholders’ in 
March. After demonstrations in 
New York and Washington, RCA 
discussed broadcast use with news- 





keynote of 1936, with more 

stations (675 in December, 
highest number since the gold-rush 
days before the enactment of the 
original Radio Act of 1927), more 
networks, both national and re- 
gional, and more business, gross 
time sales topping the $100 mil- 
lion mark for the first time in radio 
history. 

NBC started the year with a new 
president, Lenox R. Lohr, former 
Army engineer who had risen to 
national prominence through his 
astute manage- 
ment of Chicago’s 
Century of Prog- 
ress. His new 
broom had swept 
out some 200 
NBC employes in 
a thorough reor- 
ganization before 
the world’s great 
gathered in Radio 
City on Nov. 9 to 
salute NBC on its 
10th birthday. NBC also entered 
the new year by adding a second 


( ; ROWTH was the broadcasting 





Mr. Lohr 
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paper publishers but no definite 
plan was arrived at. In February, 
a British Commission on television 
reported it ready for public service 
and BBC began preparations to 
begin telecasting the following 
year. RCA announced plans to 
spend $1 million on TV broadcast 
experiments, hoping to start test 
video transmissions the following 
year, with pictures of 343 lines 
and 30 frames interlaced. Philo 
T. Farnsworth demonstrated his 
240-line TV system July 3 in Phila- 
delphia. 


Transcription Library 
Field Expands 


Also in 1935: Associated Music 
Publishers, NBC and Standard Ra- 
dio entered the transcription li- 
brary field. Muzak Corp. tried out 
wired radio program service in 
Cleveland, American Society of 
Recording Artists attempted to col- 
lect license fees from stations for 
broadcasting phonograph records 
made by its members. National 
Assn. of Performing Artists filed 
suit in the name of NAPA Presi- 
dent Fred Waring against WDAS 
Philadelphia, asking injunction re- 
straining the station from broad- 
casting Waring recordings without 
his permission, Elsie Janis. musi- 
cal comedy star, became NBC’s 
first woman announcer. 

Major Bowes’ Amateur Hour, 
after gaining sensational popular- 
ity in New York on WHN, moved 
to NBC in Sunday night spot, 
sponsored by Standard Brands. 
Princess Pat started a world-wide 
radio campaign, placing records of 
its NBC show on stations in every 
English-speaking country in the 


1936 


chain of Pacific Coast affiliates and 
aligning the heretofore almost in- 
distinguishable Red and Blue out- 
lets into two transcontinental net- 
works. 

In April CBS bought Guy Earl’s 
50 kw KNX Los Angeles for the 
unprecedented price of $1,250,000 
to serve as key station for a new 
CBS West Coast line-up to replace 
the Don Lee Broadcasting System 
when its CBS contract expired at 
the end of the year. 


Mutual Begins 
Its Expansion Project 

Mutual, which from time _ to 
time had added other stations to 
its basic four-station hook-up for 
commercial programs, in 1936 be- 
gan expanding through more per- 
manent station affiliations, some of 
them with stations already affii- 
ated with NBC, whose stations con- 
tracts, unlike those of CBS, in- 
cluded no ban against dual affili- 
ations. By the year’s end, Mutual, 
too, had become transcontinental 
by adding New England’s Continen- 


*tal Network and the West Coast 





world where paid programs were 





accepted. Clark- 
Hooper conducted 
a coincidental 
telephone survey 
of radio listeners 
for Periodical 
Publishers Assn. 
WLW Cincinnati 
installed a direc- 
tional antenna to 
protect CFRB 
Toronto from in- 
terference by 
WLW’s 500-kw 
signal. World Broadcasting System 
and Free & Sleininger arranged for 
stations represented by F & S to 
get WBS transcribed spot business 
for only one 15% in addition to a 
agency commission. The govern- 
ment ruled that transcriptions were 
exempt from the tax on phono- 
graph records. 

ANA, AAAA and NAB set up a 
tripartite 15-member Joint Com- 
mittee on Radio Research to create 
a cooperative research organization 
to serve radio as Audit Bureau of 
Publications served publishers, 
NBC and CBS pledging $30,000 
to pay for preliminary studies. 
BROADCASTING in February pub- 
lished its first annual Yearbook. 
Yankee Network underwrote de- 
velopment of a device to measure 
radio listening by recording dial 
turnings of receivers, invented by 
Professors R. F. Elder and L. F. 
Woodruff of MIT. Agencies and 
advertisers grumbled about sta- 
tion-break announcements as un- 
fair to program sponsors. Chev- 
rolet Motor Co. was the largest 
spot advertiser of the year, using 
three quarter-hour transcribed 
musical programs a week on some 
300 stations. Western Electric Co. 
introduced a round unidirectional 
microphone, immediately _ nick- 


Mr. Hooper 


Don Lee group to its individual 
station affiliates. 

Network scoreboard at end of 
1936, which also saw many switches 
of network affiliation by major 
stations, stood: NBC 114; CBS 97; 
MBS 38. 

Of about a dozen regional net- 
works started in 1936, the most 
ambitious and one of the shortest- 
lived was Affiliated Broadcasting 
Co., 20-station midwestern network 
headed by Samuel Insull Sr., former 
utility magnate attempting a come- 
back via radio. Starting in April 
with 16 hours of daily program- 
ming from its lavish Chicago stu- 
dios, Affiliated by the year’s end 
had lost its president and practi- 
cally all other personnel and was 
dependent on its affiliates for most 
of its radically reduced program 
schedule. 


Newspaper-Owned Outlets 
Rapidly Increase 

Dropping their belligerence to- 
ward radio, many newspaper pub- 
lishers in 1936 switched to an “if 
you can’t lick ’em, join ’em”’ philoso- 
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named the 8-ball mike. Fo 
Co. sponsored the Worl 
broadcasts (on all three n 


Motor 
Series 








Works) 
for the second consecutive year 
Prof. E. H. Armstrong or Noy. ¢ 
demonstrated “staticless radio” py 
new system of frequency modula. 
tion broadcasting to IRE. 

Dr. C. B. Jolliffe resigned Oct. 
30 as chief engineer of FCC to be. 


come technical head of RCA; Lt. 
Comdr. T. A. M. Craven, 


consult. 
ing engineer since leaving the 
Navy in 1930, succeeded him 3 


FCC. NBC reported a 400% ip. 
crease in time devoted to world 
affairs in 1935 compared to 1934 
Paul B. West, managing directo; 
of ANA. became its first salarie 
president; Ken R. Dyke, advertis. 
ing manager, Colgate-Palmolive. 
Peet Co., was elected chairman of 
the board. Canadian Radio Con. 
mission banned sales talks op 
Sunday broadcasts, _ permitting 
sponsorship but with advertising 
limited to institutional promotion, 
Deciding suit brought by KYL 
Seattle, Federal District Cour 
ruled that Washington state law 
taxing gross sales of radio stations 
was illegal as interfering with jp. 
terstate commerce. NBC dedicated 
new Hollywood studios Dec. 7, 


Gross Time Sales 
Go 20% Ahead of 1934 
Broadcasting gross time sales 
hit another new high of $87,523. 
848 in 1935, 20% ahead of 1934 
gross. CBS President William §. 
Paley was highest paid man in 
radio, collecting $169,097 from net- 
work in salary and bonus. RCA 
sold control of RKO to Atlass 
Corp.; M. H. Aylesworth, formerly 
president of both NBC and RKO, 
became RKO _ board chairman; 
Lenox R. Lohr was_ appointed 
president of NBC, effective Jan. 1, 
1936. 


phy, swelling the number of news- 
paper owned, operated or cor- 
porately affiliated stations to 17l 
at mid-year, 194 by Dec. 31. In 
the forefront was Hearst Radio, 
whose acquisition of four South- 
west Broadcasting System stations 
in March brought Hearst’s station 
total to 10. 
Roosevelt Joins Hearst 
As Vice President 

It also brought Elliott Roosevelt 
into Hearst Radio as vice president. 
An affiliation of Hearst’s two Cali- 
fornia stations with the four Me. 
Clatchy newspaper stations in that 
state produced a new regional, the 
California Radio System, which 
named Hearst as its representative. 

Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
upped their station ownership from 
two to four when they acquired two 
Memphisstations, WMC and WNBR, 
through their purchase of the 
Memphis stations, WMC and WNBR, 
Howard, son of the chairman of the 
newspaper chain’s board, was sellt 
to WCPO, the S-H station i 
Cincinnati, to add radio exper 

(Continued on page 96) 
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“with AMERICAN Ah. AIRLINES 





States HERSCHEL WOLF 
of American Airlines 


AYS Herschel Wolf, in charge of aircraft radio communications 

for American Airlines: “You can trust G-E High-reliability 
Tubes to do their job a// the time. They’ve helped us lift our high 

safety standards still higher.” 


You can’t beat these special G-E miniatures for steady perform- 
ance “under fire’—the kind of day-in, day-out job you can count 
on. So take a tip from American and other enthusiastic users, and 
specify G-E High-reliability Tubes in the equipment now on your 
drawing-boards! You'll lower upkeep costs, increase safety factor, 
widen your product’s acceptance. 
Altimeters, radio compasses, radio control apparatus, h-f air- 
craft receivers—all are employing G-E High-reliability miniatures 
with marked success. Every tube gets 50 hours’ service at the factory 
under Class A conditions. Also, frequent samples are chosen for 
life tests, during which the tube is operated normally but inter- 
mittently by turning the heater on and off at one-minute intervals. 
Communications . .. industry . . . along with aviation, find 
numerous applications for G-E High-reliability miniatures—the 
better tubes for better service where conditions are exacting! Write 
for further information. Learn more about what these tubes are; Sharp-cutoff r-f pentode 
what they will do; how they can serve your needs more efficiently. H-f twin triode 
Electronics Department, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. Power-amplifier pentode 


Semi-remote-cutoff r-f 


pentode 
Twin diode 


Remote-cutoff r-f pentode 
E [ t C T “ | C Pentagrid converter * 
High-mu twin triode 
—— Medium-mu twin triode 
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(Continued from 94) 
ence to his newspaper background. 

This new, friendliness toward 
radio also was reflected at the 
spring convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., whose 
radio committee rejected the plea 
of its chairman to put pressure on 
INS and UP to stop selling news 
to radio stations and extend Press- 
Radio Bureau for another year. 
The committee objection to news 
“commingled with advertising” car- 
ried little weight for the vast 
majority of the 500 stations buying 
news from the press associations 
or from Transradio Press, which 
during the year inaugurated its 
fifth leased wire to serve its nearly 
300 =station subscribers, were 
broadcasting news under sponsor- 
ship. 

Expectations of a final definition 
of the extent of a newspaper’s 
or press association’s property 
rights in its news died when the 
Supreme Court, for technical rea- 
sons, disclaimed jurisdiction in the 
suit of AP against KVOS Belling- 
ham, Wash., for alleged “pirating” 


page 


of news. The New York State 
Supreme Court, however, estab- 
lished a precedent when it ruled 


that the use of person’s name in 
a newscast, even if sponsored. is 
no violation of the Civil Rights Act. 

President Roosevelt on June 5 
signed a bill repealing the Davis 
Amendment which had required the 
assignment of stations in accord- 


eer 


th a 


ca 


ONE HIGHLIGHT of radio for the year 1936 was the clear channel and 


superpower hearings which began Oct. 5. 


Left photo: The majority of FCC 


members attended, although the issues were decided by the Broadcast Division 
(center three). L to r: Thad H. Brown, Anning S. Prall, Judge E. O. Sykes, Nor- 
man S. Case, Dr. Irvin Stewart. At right are Paul D. P. Spearman, regional group 


counsel; |. 


Z. Buckwalter, Mason-Dixon Group; Martin Campbell, WFAA 


Dallas; Herbert L. Pettey, WHN New York; Benedict Gimbel Jr., WIP Phila- 
delphia; Edwin W. Craig, WSM Nashville; Louis G. Caldwell, clear channel 
group counsel. 


ance with state and regional quotas, 
killing what for eight years had 
been the most controversial pro- 
vision of radio law and paving the 
way for a general readjustment of 
allocation policies. FCC promptly 
called a general allocations hearing 
for October and postponed until 
after the hearing any consideration 
of the applications of 10 stations 
for the superpower operation with 
500 kw similar to that experiment- 
ally granted to WLW Cincinnati. 

Commenting on the _ hearing, 
which ran for 13 working days with 
45 witnesses putting more than 
half a million words into the rec- 
ord, BROADCASTING noted that ap- 
parently “the term ‘allocation’ is 
a misnomer. The hearings very 
largely resolved themselves into a 
controversy over superpower and 
all it implies, rather than over any 
far reaching revamping of the 
broadcast band.” 

Economic and_ social factors 
seemed more important than engi- 
neering considerations as argu- 
ments pro and con raised questions 
as to whether the installation and 
operating costs of superpower sta- 
tions might not exceed any reason- 


able hopes of advertising income 
and as to the effects of 30 such sta- 
tions on regional and local station 
operations. 

One unpredicted result of the 
hearing was a $100,000 suit filed 
against BROADCASTING by FCC 
Comr. George H. Payne. The suit 
arose from editorial comment on 
Comr. Payne’s vigorous cross-ex- 
amination of Powel Crosley, oper- 
ator of WLW, about that station’s 
programming and commercial ac- 
tivities. BROADCASTING considered 
this not germaine to the hearing, 
and the performance of a Com- 
missioner “who has evidently for- 
gotten not only his function of 
public office, but, judging from the 
short temper of his remarks, also 
the behavior of a gentleman.” (The 
suit subsequently was withdrawn 
without trial). 

In May the FCC had promulgated 
new rules and regulations for all 
radio services outside the standard 
broadcast band, which became effec- 
tive with minor changes after a 
June hearing at which Prof. E. H. 
Armstrong demonstrated his new 
system of broadcasting by fre- 
quency modulation. He was as- 
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signed a license to experiment jp 
the 86.5 me and 111 me bands 
High-frequency broadcasting was 
assigned to frequencies between 9 
mc and 42 me and those over 86 me, 
TV getting the 42-56 me and 60.8% 
mc bands plus any frequencies ove, 
110 me, with 400-401 me reserved 
for amateurs. 

All these services, including ip. 
ternational and relay, were given 
one-year licenses, twice as long as 
those available to standard broad. 
casters who continued to urge that 
they be licensed for the full three. 
year period sanctioned by the Com. 
munications Act. 

Daily television program service 
was inaugurated in England by 
the BBC in November, one day's 
transmission utilizing the Baird 
system of 225 lines and 25 frames, 
the next with the 405-line 25-frame 





system developed by Electric & 
Musical Industries, to determine 
which would provide the better 


service. In Germany the first TV 
wire circuit was demonstrated t 
the public at viewing centers along 
the 186-mile Berlin-Leipzig route, 


Don Lee Demonstrates 
Cathode Ray Video 

Don Lee in June gave the first 
U. S. public demonstration of 
cathode ray television, showing a 
300-line 24-frame system developed 


by the network’s TV _ director, 
Harry R. Lubcke. Don Lee subse- 
quently started weekly picture 


broadcasts synchronized with sound 
on KHJ Los Angeles. Philco Corp. 
demonstrated its 345-line 30-frame 
system two months later. In Noven- 
ber, as part of the NBC anniver- 


sary festivities, RCA unveiled its 
video system, 343 lines and 30 
frames. 

The music copyright situation 


provided one of radio’s major heat- 
aches of 1936. ASCAP refused te 
reduce its license fees when Warner 
Bros. withdrew the tunes of its 
five music companies from the soci- 
ety’s jurisdiction on Jan. 1 and be 
gan issuing its own licenses and 
filing infringement suits against 
non-licensed broadcasters. Feelings 
ran high between 
station operators 
who resented the 
preferential licen- 
ses ASCAP gave 
the networks, and 
network execl- 
tives who charged 
that the strategy 
of James Bald 
win, NAB manag- 
ing director who 





Mr. Baldwin had been unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts to win 4 
per-program license plan from 


ASCAP, had merely served to I 
(Continued on page 98) 
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crease the cost of music for radio. 
At the NAB convention in July, 
Isaac D. Levy, WCAU Philadelphia 
and NAB treasurer, resigned his 
membership in NAB after a bitter 
attack on the policies of Mr. Bald- 
win and the majority of the NAB 
board, to which the convention 
responded by enthusiastically en- 
dorsing those pol- 
icies.§ Warner 
Bros. rejoined the 
ASCAP fold Aug. 
1, dropping its in- 
fringement' suits 
which by then 
numbered 180 
totaling some $4 
million, to the an- 
noyance of the 
broadcasters who 
had, fruitlessly 
they felt, paid 
about $100,000 in 





Mr. Levy 


Warner Bros. 
license fees. 

The NAB Bureau of Copyrights, 
established in March with E. J. 
Fitzgerald, former musical director 
of WLW, as director, went ahead 
with its first job of cataloging 
music in the public domain and in 
the fall, having cataloged 16,000 
copyright free compositions, an- 
nounced plans to convert them into 
a 100-hour transcription library 
available at cost to NAB members. 
Lang-Worth Feature “Programs, 
which had begun transcribing PD 
music the year before, in December 
announced that it had 200 playing 
hours of royalty free music ready 
for station use. 


Washington Declares 
ASCAP Illegal Monopoly 


Largely through the efforts of 
the Washington State Assn. of 
Broadcasters and its managing 
director, Kenneth C. Davis, Seattle 
attorney, the State of Washington 
declared ASCAP an illegal mo- 
nopoly in violation of state laws, 
putting the Society’s business there 
in receivership. E. C. Mills, ASCAP 
general manager, subsequently had 
this dissolved by agreeing that 
ASCAP in the future would deal 
with Washington music users in 
accordance with the state laws. 

A new music worry for broad- 
casters arose early in the year 
when the Court of Common Pleas 
in Philadelphia issued an injunc- 
tion restraining WDAS from broad- 
casting phonograph records made 
by Fred Waring and his orchestra 
without his permission. This was 
the first legal recognition of per- 
formers’ rights in phonograph rec- 
ord reproductions. National Assn. 
of Performing Artists, which had 
conducted the suit against WDAS 


in Mr. Waring’s name, followed 
the decision with similar suits 
against stations in New York and 
Chicago. American Society of 
Recording Artists demanded _li- 
censes from stations at 5 to 15 cents 
a side for using records made by its 
members, which NAB advised sta- 
tions to ignore. 

Meanwhile, claims that record 
broadcasts hurt record sales were 
disputed by music dealers who re- 
ported that radio was largely 
responsible for an increase of 150% 
in the sale of records since 1933. 

Better recording news came in 
January from FCC, which liberal- 
ized its rules for identification of 
recorded program material, order- 
ing such announcements only once 
every 15 minutes or at the begin- 
ning and end of shorter record 
broadcasts. 


Transcribed Shows 
Bring Over $9 Million 


Perhaps stimulated by this action, 
transcribed programs played a big 
part in commercial radio during 
the year, accounting for $9,271,545 
in national spot and $2,450,394 in 
local business, according to the 
analysis of 1936 business made by 
Dr. Herman Hettinger for the 1937 
BROADCASTING YEARBOOK. 

Total time sales, at one-time 
rates, for the year were $117,781,- 
686, Dr. Hettinger estimated, 
divided into $59,743,860 for the na- 
tional networks, $1,389,646 for 
regional networks, $24,648,180 for 
national spot and $31,800,000 for 
local. Leading types of advertis- 
ing on the air in 1936 were foods, 
accounting for 18.2% of the total 
time sales; toiletries, 12.0% ; drugs, 
9.7%; automobiles 8.1% and auto- 
motive accessories, gas and oil, 


7 9¢0/ 


1.0/0 

Procter & Gamble Co. was the top 
network client in 1936, spending 
(at gross rates) $3,299,000 for 
network time. Standard Brands 
ranked second, Sterling Products 
third, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
fourth and Ford Motor Co. fifth. 
Largest spot account was Chevrolet 
Div. of General Motors, whose WBS 
quarter-hour transcription series, 
Musical Moments, was broadcast 
three or five times weekly on nearly 
400 stations. 

Political expenditures for radio 
time during the Roosevelt-Landon 
presidential campaign were esti- 
mated as totaling about $2 million. 
The Republicans started using ra- 












dio in January with a dramatized 
series, Liberty at the Crossroads, 
placed on individual stations after 
both CBS and NBC had refused to 
accept political business before the 
party conventions and had ques- 
tioned the propriety of putting 
political arguments into dramatic 
form. Communism was already an 
issue, broadcasters being soundly 
criticized both for their anti-Amer- 
icanism in broadcasting Communist 
speakers and for censorship and 
discrimination in refusing time to 
this party while accepting pro- 
grams sponsored by the Democrats 
and Republicans. 

CBS got itself boxed by both 
major parties for a late campaign 
broadcast by Republican’ Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg in which he 
“debated” with President Roose- 
velt through recorded excerpts of 
the President’s speeches of earlier 
years. Learning of the intended 
use of records only a few minutes 
before the speech was to go on the 
air, CBS first ordered the broad- 
cast cancelled, then decided to let 
it go on, losing a number of sta- 
tions who substituted other pro- 
grams on receipt of the first order. 

February blizzards and March 
floods presented broadcasters in 
much of the country with their 
severest public service test, which 
they passed with universal acclaim 
as they stayed on the job and on 
the air around the clock day after 
day. They broadcast warnings, 
served as information centers and 
command headquarters for the Red 
Cross, military police, relief, fire- 
fighting and other agencies, and 
provided the only link with the out- 
side world for many storm-struck 
communities. 


FTC Reports Radio’s 
Offenses at Low Mark 


Radio also won praise from many 
former critics for the results of its 
efficient policing of programs and 
commercials. The Federal Trade 
Commission reported that out of 
667,746 commercial continuities 
reviewed only 426 had been referred 
to the FTC legal staff for secondary 
consideration. Following the ex- 
ample of CBS, Swift & Co. engaged 
a child psychologist to review its 
Junior Nurse Corps scripts; Black- 
ett-Sample-Hummert employed an- 
other psychologist to check on its 
kid shows. 

Broadcasters attending the 14th 


SOME FACES SEEN at the clear channel hearings included (I to r): Left, 
Hoyt B. Wooten, WREC and WHBQ Memphis; A. S. Clarke, Washington 
engineer; A. L. Chilton, KLRA Little Rock and WGST Atlanta; W. H. Sum- 
merville, WGST, and S. C. Vinsonhaler, KLRA. Center: Lambdin Kay, WSB 
Atlanta listens appreciatively as Glenn Snyder, WLS Chicago plays ‘“Temple 


Bells of Texas’’ on his dime harmonica. 


Right: William C. Gillespie, KTUL, 


Tulsa; Walter Bridges, WEBC Duluth; Don Searle, WIBW Topeka, and Edgar 


L. Bill, WMBD Peoria. 





annual NAB convention in 
July 6-8, elected C. W. Myevs, oper. 
ator of KOIN and KALE Seattle 
president; reappointed James Bal. 
win managing director; paid littl. 
heed to WCAU’s withdrawal (five 
others pulled out within the ney 
month and two new members came 
in, leaving the total membership at 
404); set up a Sales Manage, 
Committee with J. Buryl Lottridge, 
KOIL-KFAB Omaha, as chairman, 
as a division of the NAB Commer. 
cial Section headed by H. K. Cay. 
penter, WHK Cleveland; vote 
$10,000 for the Joint Committe 
(of AAAA, ANA and NAB) fo 
Radio Research; adopted a resgoly. 
tion encouraging the formation of 
state and regional associations as 
NAB chapters; kept abreast of all 
developments by reading the con. 
vention daily paper published by 
BROADCASTING. ‘ 


Thicago, 


Interest in Radio Research 
Increases Rapidly 


With both buyers and sellers of 
broadcast time eager for more ae. 
curate statistics, 


1936 was an 
active year in radio research. The 
Joint Committee produced a 


county-by-county analysis of radio 
homes as of Jan. 1, 1936, estimat- 
ing the national total as 22,869,000, 
73.5% of all U. S. families. Paul 
F. Peter, chief statistician of RCA, 
was engaged as secretary, to carry 
out projects authorized by the com- 
mittee. 

The Audimeter, mechanical de- 
vice for measuring program recep- 
tion developed by two professors 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Robert F. Elder and L. F, 
Woodruff, was first used in a Bos- 
ton survey and before the end of 
the year had been acquired by A. 
C. Nielsen Co. for eventual use for 
nationwide audience behavior re- 
ports. Edgar H. Felix, coverage 
specialist, began publishing Radio 
Coverage Reports as a_ bi-weekly 
service. ANA established the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation, to 
study all media, with Lee H. Bris- 
tol of Bristol-Myers as chairman. 

Cooperative Analysis of Broad- 
casting, gaining acceptance as the 
gauge of program popularity, re- 
ported Major Bowes, Jack Benny, 
Fred Allen, Rudy Vallee and Maz- 
well House Showboat as the most 
listened-to programs of the winter 
1935-36. King Edward VIII's 
“woman I love” abdication broad- 
cast at 5 p.m. EST Nov. 11, 1936, 
broke all previous daytime audi- 
ence records with a rating of 46, 
CAB reported. A CBS _ survey 
found the average home radio set 
turned on 4.8 hours a day; an 
NBC study revealed the average 
102) 
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---and millions of ears are 
listening to your program 








A decade ago it seemed impossible. Today—a turn of 
a switch and the vast WLW audience is yours. Be- 
cause WLW is powered by 50,000 watts, operates on 
a clear channel with 100 per cent modulation, it can 
be tuned in clearly and distinctly—imparting all the 
sparkle and brilliance that makes your program force- 
ful and convincing to an enormous audience of your 
logical prospects. Successful advertisers are high in 
their praise of the effectiveness of this radio station. 
Learn more about WLW in facts, figures and illustra- 
tions in our free, 48-page brochure. 





tom silver voice of Charlie 
ameron is well-known 
throughout the WLW terri- Near the Center of Near the Center of 
tory. His tremendous popu- ° “ 

larity benefits greatly the the Dial Population 


advertisers on whose pro- 
grams he appears. Like other 
WLW stars he has a follow- 
ing that listens faithfully to 
every performance. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., President CINCINNATI 
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NOW.. 


18 YEARS 


LATER 


Millions of Ears Are 
STILL Listening to WLW... 


BECAUSE ... WLW plays an important part in the lives of the people within 
its area, In the course of four weeks, The Nation’s Station renders a service to 
2,715,000 radio homes—71.5% of the total radio families within the WLW Mer- 
chandise-Able Area. These homes reached listen to WLW an average of 445 
minutes—7'¥. hours—weekly. Of the 216 radio stations heard within the area, 
WLW receives 14.2% of ALL listening to ALL stations. 

Among the rural radio homes, WLW is even more dominant. In four weeks, 
The Nation’s Station reaches 81.7% of all the rural radio homes in WLW-Land 
—1,551,000 prosperous, hard-to-reach customers. 

Furthermore, the rural dominance of WLW is shown by the fact that 17.0% 


of all listening done in rural homes in the area, is to WLW—one out of every 
six minutes. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
contact any of the following WLW Sales Offices: 
140 West 9th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


360 N. Michigan, Chicago 1, Ill. 6381 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif 


Data from Nielsen Radio Index, February-March, 1950 
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auto radio in use 65 minutes daily; 
CBS also surveyed 250 “very rich” 
families in Boston, finding an aver- 
age of three sets per home, with 
average family listening just under 
three hours a day. 

Trans-American Broadcasting & 
Television Corp., with $2 million 
capital and a 
charter wide 
enough to cover 
almost every kind 
of broadcasting 
enterprise, was 
launched with 
John L. Clark, 
former general 
manager of 
WLW, as presi- 
dent, arousing 
much _ industry 
conjecture. By the end of year 
Trans-American was acting as 
sales representative for WLW and 
a half-dozen other major stations 
and for programs produced at 
KFWB Hollywood, Warner Bros. 
station. 

The FCC in January set up rules 
for an FCC bar, with register of 
those qualified to appear before it. 
These attorneys soon afterwards 
organized themselves as Federal 
Communications Bar Assn. _ In 
March President Roosevelt spiked 





Mr. 


Clark 








attempts to make the FCC chair- 
manship an annually rotating office 
by reappointing Anning S. Prall as 
chairman. 

A complaint filed by WCOA Pen- 
sacola against wire line charges 
for round-about program transmis- 
sion because AT&T had no repeater 
stations along the direct route re- 
sulted in a 50% reduction in the 
home company’s “back-haul” rates. 
After an overall FCC investigation 
of line charges had revealed AT&T 
earnings from radio of $3,576,357 in 
1935 (not counting radio revenue 
of associated companies, estimated 
at another $5 million), AT&T filed 
a new tariff schedule estimated as 


saving broadcasters $250,000 a 
year. 
Also in 1936: Members of the 


Distilled Liquor Institute, repre- 
senting 90% of the country’s manu- 
facturing distillers, agreed not to 
advertise on the air as part of a 


nets SF 


E YEAR 1937 was one of 

| crisis and change for Ameri- 
can broadcasters. From late 
winter floods which swept radio 
out of its accustomed role of public 
entertainer into the heroic position 
of the nation’s number one public 
service agency, to December’s FCC 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Lo 


Sol Tatshoff 
from 


25-YEAR-OLD 


K W KH 
Shreveport 


50,000 WATTS e 
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CBS 


voluntary campaign of self-regula- 
tion in the public interest; the 
Treasurer of Cook County, IIl., 
spent $20,000 for two weeks of 
radio announcements on Chicago 
stations, collected $10 million in 
back taxes during the same two 
weeks; Cream of Wheat Corp. dis- 
continued sponsorship of Alexander 
Woolcott in favor of Buck Rogers. 

And: The United States Supreme 
Court, acting on 
an appeal brought 
by KOMO-KJR 
Seattle against a 
Washington State 
Supreme Court 
decision uphold- 
ing the state’s 
right to impose a 
tax on radio sta- 
tions, ruled that 
broadcasting is an 
interstate opera- 
tion, not subject to state taxation; 





Mr. Murray 


announcement that many stations 
would have to move to new homes 
on the radio dial, the industry 
faced one emergency after another. 

When a vacillating NAB failed to 
handle the demands of the musi- 
cians’ union that radio solve its 
unemployment problem, the station 
operators not only regrouped to 
meet this immediate emergency but 
began drafting plans for a more 
effective trade association. Mean- 
while, they were individually alter- 
ing labor policies to deal with 
newly-formed union committees in- 
stead of with individual employes 
as heretofore. And somehow, be- 
tween crises, they found time to 
attend to business so effectively 
that time sales for the year topped 
the 1936 total by 20%. 


Prall’s Death Brings 
FCC Reorganization 


FCC also underwent a reorgani- 
zation in August, when the sudden 
death of Anning S. Prall brought 
in a new chairman, Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, chairman-on-leave of the 
Federal Power Commission. Chair- 
man MeNinch started his clean-up 
mission by abolishing the Com- 
mission’s broadcast, telephone and 
telegraph divisions, requiring all 
decisions in all cases to be the 
responsibility of the full Commis- 
sion. Tacitly acknowledging criti- 
cism which had led to the intro- 
duction of several bills for Con- 
gressional investigation, Chairman 
MeNinch announced that the Com- 
mission would henceforth live “in 
a glass house,” backed up the an- 
nouncement with a ruling that all 
correspondence regarding any li- 
cense application would become part 
of the public record, including 
letters from Congressmen and other 
public officials. 

Commission action on the re- 
allocations proposal drafted by 
FCC Chief Engineer T. A. M. 
Craven (who was appointed to FCC 
membership in August) and An- 
drew D. Ring, assistant chief engi- 


BROADCASTING ® 


NBC introduced its silk het trans. 
mitter, first worn by Georse Hicks 
in New York’s 1936 Easter Parag. 
Canada disbanded its Radio Com. 
mission and set up a Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. modeled 
BBC lines, which appointed Glaq. 
stone Murray, former BB exegy. 
tive, as general manager at $13,009 
a year; a survey of 74 college 
found 38 permitting broadcasts os 
football games, 36 forbidding them: 
National Advisory Council on Radi 
Education found average capital 
investments in stations (excluding 
real estate, studios and services ag 
too variable to average) to be $6,609 
for 100 w, $30,000 for 1 kw, $63,009 
for 5 kw, $224,000 for 50 kw, $582, 
000 for 500 kw; BROADCASTING 
opened a New York editorial ang 
advertising bureau in August, and 
a Chicago editorial office in Octo. 
ber, replacing “string” correspond. 
ents in those cities. 








neer, following the hearings of 
October 1936, was postponed until 
after the North American Radio 
Conference, held in Havana No- 
vember-December 1937, could settle 
certain international frequency 
problems. Major Craven-Ring rec. 
ommendations called for 50 kw as 
minimum instead of maximum 
power for clear channels, which 
were to be reduced from 40 ‘to 3 
with fulltime duplicate use to be 
made of the others; for inclusion 
of 1500-1600 ke in the standard 
broadcast band; for power increases 
all down the line, and for sub- 
stitution of “standards of good 
engineering practice” for the cur. 
rent empirical standards. 

Redistribution of broadcast fre- 
quencies among North American 
nations arrived at in Havana gen- 
erally followed the Craven-Ring 
pattern and, due to the skillful 
negotiations of the U. S. delega- 
tion and its chairman, Com. 
Craven, did not call for the elimi- 
nation of a single U. S. station. 
Treaty did, however, call for shifts 
of 10 ke to 30 ke for a substantial 
number of stations, sugar-coating 
these enforced moves by proposing 
nighttime power increases from 1 
kw to 5 kw for certain regionals 
and from 100 w to 250 w for local 
stations. 


International Broadcasting 
Interest Rises 


Individual U. S. operators of 
shortwave stations also reflected 
the new _ international interest, 
building new transmitters, includ- 
ing the first one in the West for 
trans-Pacific use, and increasing 
their foreign program _ service, 
particularly that for Latin Ameri- 
can countries. NBC and CBS 
stepped-up appreciably their do 
mestic broadcasts of Latin Amer! 
can programs as part of a Pan- 
American exchange of program 
material. 

RCA became the first sponsor 

(Continued on page 104) 
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(Continued from page 102) 


of a U.S. originated program in a 
foreign country other than Canada 
when it bought time on three 
South American stations for its 
Saturday afternoon Metropolitan 
Opera programs, shortwaved and 
rebroadcast with Spanish comments 
and commercials. Commercially 
sponsored shortwave broadcasts 


were not permitted as all licenses 
in this field were strictly experi- 
mental. 


E. B. Craney, 
operator of KGIR 
Butte, Mont., 
opened single- 
handed war on 
ASCAP early in 
the year with an 
open letter to 
Congress urging 
a revision of the 
Copyright Act to 





Mr. Craney discard the statu- 
tory $250 mini- 
mum for infringements and to 


require copyright licenses on a per- 
piece basis, with clearance at the 
source. He then turned to the local 
scene and inspired a Montana bill 
requiring measured service methods 
of copyright licensing which became 
law in March despite strenuous 
ASCAP opposition. 

Similar legislation was intro- 
duced in a dozen other states, be- 
coming law in Washington, Ten- 
nessee, Nebraska, Florida and Wis- 
consin. Late in the year, ASCAP 


“VIC” DIEHM says: 


secured a Federal Court injunction 
in Nebraska restraining applica- 
tion of that state’s anti-ASCAP 
law. 


Set up as an independent cor- 
poration to operate on its own 
instead of as an NAB division, the 
Bureau of Copyrights auditioned 
its first transcriptions of copyright- 
free music at the July convention, 
securing 58 subscriptions to the 
library service at $10 an hour. The 
networks changed their views and 
agreed with station operators that 
music should be cleared at the 
source for network and transcribed 
programs. John G. Paine resigned 
as chairman of Music Publishers 
Protective Assn. to become general 
manager of ASCAP on May 1, 
succeeding E. C. Mills, who was 
given a new post of chairman of the 
administrative committee. A par- 
tial index of some 25,000 ASCAP- 
licensed tunes, said to be those most 
played by stations, was prepared 
by ASCAP and distributed free to 
licensees requesting it. 


Pa. Supreme Court 
Upholds Waring 


The Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania upheld the lower court’s 
decision enjoining WDAS Phila- 
delphia from broadcasting records 
made by Fred Waring without his 
permission. With this official ap- 
proval of its argument that artists 
have property rights in phono- 
graph records they make, National 
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SELLS EASTERN PENN. 


including Luzerne, Carbon, Columbia and 
Schuylkill counties—one of the great Penn- 


sylvania market areas. 


saturating Luzerne—fourth Penn. county in 
retail sales: $306,024,000. 
backing your shows with listener and sales 
promotion to assure sales. 


carefully programmed with NBC’s best and 
local shows to community tastes—the dialing 
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Assn. of Performing Artists offered 
licenses to other Pennsylvania sta- 
tions, asking 10 times the stations’ 
highest quarter-hour rate for right 
to broadcast records made by 
NAPA members, and anticipated 
nationwide licensing after decisions 
of court cases pending in other 
states. 

Meanwhile, American Society of 
Recording Artists, West Coast 
organization similar to NAPA, 
engaged Kenneth C. Davis, Seattle 
attorney and managing director of 
Washington (State) Assn. of 
Broadcasters, to conduct a drive 
for record performance licenses 
among Pacific Coast stations, in- 
cluding those he had represented 
in the fight against ASCAP. 

Inspired, or perhaps irritated, by 
the NAPA campaign, which he 
said helped only the band leaders, 
not the men, James C. Petrillo, 
president of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Musicians, led his AFM 
local in a drive to “end for all time 
the menacing threat of ‘canned’ 
music competition” with the em- 
ployment of live musicians. CFM 
members were forbidden to make 
records except with special per- 
mission of the union board, which 
imposed such stringent regulations 
that the making of musical records 
was transferred from Chicago to 
other cities. Mr. Petrillo took his 
cause in June to the union’s na- 
tional convention, which instructed 
the national AFM board to act 
immediately to bring all record- 
ing of music under union control. 


Meeting in New York the last 
week of July, the AFM board called 
in executives of recording com- 
panies, told them that to be able 
to employ AFM members in the 
future they must agree to stop 
“dubbing” (re-recording) music 
from one record to another and also 
to stop picking up music from 
broadcasting studios, to register all 
records with the AFM and get 
permission of both national and 
local unions before using them. 


AFM Demands Stations 
Employ More Musicians 


Network officials, also summoned 
to the board sessions, were told that 
unless the nation’s radio stations 
increased their employment of 
musicians to a number satisfactory 
to the AFM the stations would be 
unable to employ AFM members 
or to receive network shows, tran- 
scriptions or phonograph records 
made by union musicians. When 
the networks explained that they 
had no authority to speak for any 
stations except those they owned, 
AFM told them bluntly they’d 
better get it, demanding submission 
of an acceptable industry plan by 
Sept. 16 under threat of a nation- 
wide AFM strike against radio 
on that date. 


James Baldwin, NAB managing 
director who although uninvited 
had attended the AFM board meet- 
ing with the network officials, with 
them sent a letter to all stations, 
notifying them of the AFM move 
and asking them to send represen- 
tatives to discuss the matter with 
the musicians’ union officials. Sta- 
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tions were also asked to 


)TOVide 
data on their employment of mygj. 
cians to combat AFM claims that 
only 781 of its members were em. 


ployed by the nation’s broac 

Lots of activity follow 
there was little progress 
solving the AFM problem unti] a 
dozen major 
broadcasters 
meeting in Chi. 
cago, called al] 
network affiliates 
to meet in New 
York Aug. 23-24 
More than 159 
network - affiliated 
stations repre 
sented at that 
meeting organ. 
ized themselves 
as the Independent Radio Network 
Affiliates, elected Mark Ethridge 
of WHAS Louisville, chairman, and 
appointed a committee with Wil. 
liam S. Hedges, WLW Cincinnati, 
as chairman, to conduct negotia. 
tions with the AFM. 

First glimpse of a means of 
meeting AFM demands came in a 
suggestion from AFM President 
Joseph N. Weber that a possible 
yardstick might be for each stg. 
tion to agree to spend five times its 
evening quarter-hour rate for the 
employment of musicians. The 
IRNA committee, after strenuous 
argument, knocked this down to 
3% times the 15-minute rate, A 
quick estimate showed that this 
would amount to some $5.5 million 
a year for the broadcasting in- 
dustry, or about enough to employ 
3,000 musicians at an _ average 
wage of $35 a week. 


NAB Calls Its First 
Special Convention 


Mr. Weber promised AFM would 
not act until the IRNA report had 
been received by the full AFM 
board at a special meeting in New 
York Sept. 16. A second IRNA 
gathering in New York Sept. 10-12 
approved a plan calling for expen- 
diture of an additional $1.5 million 
a year by network affiliates (prac- 
tically doubling their previous ex- 
penditure) for the employment of 
AFM members, but took that action 
only after three days of intensive 
debate that more than once threat- 
ened to split the industry wide open. 
NAB board, meeting concurrently 
in New York, called a special con- 
vention, first in its history, for 
Oct. 12 in that city. 

Threat of an immediate strike 
was averted when the AFM board 
agreed to accept the IRNA pro- 
posal as a basis for negotiations, 
promising to allow AFM members 
to continue working in radio as 
long as negotiations were in prog- 
ress. Emile Gough, Hearst Radio; 
John Shepard 3d, Yankee Net- 
work, and Samuel R. Rosenbaum, 
WFIL Philadelphia (who became 
chairman of the IRNA negotiating 
committee in October when Mr. 
Hedges left WLW to return 0 
NBC), presented the IRNA plan 
to the AFM board Sept. 16. For- 
mula of allocating the additional 
$1.5 million promised among the 


(Continued on page 106) 
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(Continued from page 104) 
network affiliates, approved only 
after lengthy debate, was for each 
station to spend 542% of its net 
income to employ AFM members. 

Unlike the regular NAB con- 


vention held in June in Chicago, 
which BROADCASTING reported as 


“three rather dismal days,” the 
special October meeting in New 


York comprised two days of vigor- 
ous activity, climaxed by unanimous 
approval of a resolution calling for 
a strengthened NAB with a paid 
president. Group 
also voted to in- 
crease the NAB 
dues by 50%, 
effective immedi- 
ately, raising the 
association’s an- 
nual income from 
$80,000 to $120,- 
000. Edwin W. 
Craig, WSM 
Nashville, was 
named chairman 
of a reorganization commitee with 
Mr. Shepard, Mr. Craney, Walter 
J. Damm of WTMJ Milwaukee and 
Edward A. Allen, WLVA Lynch- 
burg, as members. Mr. Ethridge 
declined committee membership but 
agreed to serve as advisor. 


AFM Situation 
Chief Discussion Topic 


Much of the time of the two- 
day special convention was devoted 
to a discussion of the AFM situa- 
tion, the NAB coming in for a 
great deal of criticism for its fail- 
ure to provide the industry with 
leadership in this crisis. Mr. Eth- 
ridge reported on the IRNA nego- 
tiations and NAB President John 
Elmer, WCBM Baltimore, whose 
election in June marked the first 
time the NAB presidency had 





Mr. Craig 


gone to the operator of a 100 w 
station, explained that the NAB, 
unable to speak for its members, 
had done what it could by keeping 
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HAVANA CONFERENCE of 1937 found the meeting generally following the 


Craven-Ring pattern which had been negotiated so skillfully that the U.S. 


did not lose a single U. S. station. 


At left, the U. S. delegation (I to r): Lt 


E. K. Jett, FCC assistant chief engineer; FCC Chief Engineer T. A. M. Craven, 
chairman of the U. S. delegation; Dr. L. Gonzales, translator for the American 
embassy in Cuba; Gerald C. Gross, chief of FCC International Section; Ellis 
Briggs, second secretary, American embassy; Harvey B. Otterman, Treaty 


Division, Dept. of State, and secretary to the delegation. 


At right are others 


present during the conference (I to r): J. H. DeWitt Jr., chief engineer WSM 


Nashville; Louis G. Caldwell, 


Washington attorney and counsel for Clear 


Channel Group; Glenn D. Gillett, Washington consulting engineer; James W. 
Baldwin, NAB managing director; Carl J. Meyers, WGN Chicago chief engi- 
neer; Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, RCA engineering executive and former FCC chief 


engineer, and |. R. Baker, 


oo 


them advised of the AFM demands. 
Some 50 non-network broadcast- 


ers, at an evening meeting ad- 
dressed by Mr. Rosenbaum, ap- 
pointed a committee headed by 


Lloyd Thomas, WROK Rockford, 
Ill., “to collect data but not to 
conduct negotiations” with the 
musicians’ union. In a post-con- 
vention session the NAB board 
drafted a_ resolution warning 
broadeasters against giving the 
AFM the right to determine what 
material shall or shall not be broad- 
cast as that might be considered 
tantamount to relinquishing to the 
union the control of their stations 
and grounds for cancellation of 
their licenses by the FCC. (The 
objected-to clause was eliminated 
from the final draft of the IRNA 
contract and a statement inserted 
providing that nothing in the agree- 
ment shall violate any law or any 
FCC regulation.) 


IRNA Agreement Forms 
Sent to Stations 


Completed IRNA agreement 
forms were sent to stations late in 
November, with instructions to 
make them part of contracts with 
their local AFM unions and return 
the signed contracts as rapidly as 
possible, AFM extending its strike 
deadline only 15 days at a time as 
a threat to insure promptness. 
Meanwhile, negotiations with the 





tireless public service 


the Quad-Cities, 
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Call It What You Like 


THERE’S no substitute for honest, conscientious, 










like BROADCASTING has given the radio industry so faith- 
fully and well for 19 years under Sot TaIsHoFF . 


like WHBF (Rock Island, Ill.) has given the people of 
(pop. 233,000) and adjacent area for 25 
years in radio, and NOW in TV 


RESULT — undisputed leadership. WUHBF, like 
BROADCASTING, follows the rule— 


FIRST You Must SERVE! 


chief transmitter sales, RCA. 


* 


non-affiliate stations and the re- 
cording companies were at a stand- 
still awaiting the action of local 
stations and unions that would 
finally approve or reject the AFM- 
IRNA agreement. 

Calling the 1938 NAB Conven- 
tion for Feb. 14-16 in Washington, 
the reorganization committee which 
had engaged Phil 
Loucks, former 
NAB managing 
director, as coun- 
sel, in December 
sent stations its 
proposals for ac- 
tion at that time. 
They encompassed 
an annual budget 
of $250,000, a paid 
president with 
broad policy-mak- 
ing powers, elimination of the posi- 
tion of managing director but with 
a paid secretary-treasurer as ad- 
ministrative officer, and 21-member 
board from which an executive 
committee of six would be elected, 
this committee, with the president 
as chairman, to handle such matters 
of industry policy as copyright. 

Unionism, which aside from the 
AFM had never given much notice 
to broadcasting, suddenly over- 
whelmed the industry with an 
epidemic of organization. AFL’s 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, which had affiliated 
radio technicians at a few stations, 
in March announced plans for a 
nationwide drive, to include an- 
nouncers, writers and producers as 
well as engineers. CIO’s American 
Radio Telegraphists Assn. (which 
shortly changed its name to Ameri- 
can Communications Assn.) also 
widened its organizational activities 
to cover complete station personnel 
in the CIO fashion as well as tech- 
nicians alone and began intensive 
membership campaigns. 


AGRAP Elects 
Langham President 


Roy Langham, production man 
for CBS in New York, was elected 
president of American Guild of 
Radio Announcers and Producers 
which he helped establish as an 
independent union in New York. 
AGRAP shortly won recognition 
and a new contract from CBS in 





Mr. Loucks 
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that city, widened its scope to jp. 
clude other non-organized station 
personnel and by August, when i 
signed the sound effects technicians 


at NBC’s New York - stations 
WEAF and WJZ, claimed some 799 
members at more than 20 stations, 

Authors League of America 
formed Radio Writers Guild ag 
subsidiary union along the patter 
of Screen Actors Guild, with foy 
representatives on the League 
board. Actors Equity Assn. formu. 
lated plans for organizing actors 
singers and announcers at stations 
and networks, but soon relinquished 
this field in favor of a new AFL 
entertainment union, American 
Federation of Radio Artists, given 
jurisdiction over all persons except 
musicians appearing before the 
microphone. Emily Holt, associate 
counsel of Equity for seven years, 
was named executive secretary of 
AFRA and began collecting data on 
radio employment of talent, pre- 
liminary to presenting demands to 
the broadcasters. By December, 
AFRA claimed its membership in- 
cluded 70% to 90% of radio artists 
in key cities. Faced with such big. 
league competition, AGRAP pon. 
dered affiliation with AFL or CIO, 


Labor Disputes Widespread 
But Not National 


Widespread organization at such 
a pace inevitably produced a nun- 
ber of labor disputes, strikes, lock- 
outs and Labor Board cases, but 
none of the disturbances spread to 
national proportions. Many nevw- 
formed unions died aborning, in- 
cluding Mr. Petrillo’s organization 
of announcers, producers and 
sound effects men, admittedly 
formed to ward off CIO attempts to 
sign up Chicago’s radio workers. 
But before bowing out of the pic- 
ture this new union won a 20% 
increase for the workers in those 
categories at WBBM Chicago. 

Alarmed by the growing number 
of suits filed against stations for 
allegedly defamatory remarks 
broadcast by ad lib speakers on the 
air, usually during political 
speeches, broadcasters sought legis- 
lative protection. In 1937 Iowa 
passed a law absolving the broat- 
caster from liability for defama- 
tion by an outside speaker if the 
broadcaster exercised reasonable 
care to avoid it. California passed 
a similar measure, limiting the 
protection to political broadcasts, 
and Indiana adopted a bill limiting 
a station’s liability to actual dam- 
ages, provided the broadcast was 
made in good faith and that a full 
and fair retraction was broadcast 
within a specified time. 

The topic was of such interest 
that BROADCASTING published 4 
two-installment summation of the 
legal liability of broadcasters pre 
pared by Joseph A. McDonald and 
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tra L. Grimshaw of the NBC legal 


department. 

Radio was scarcely mentioned at 
the annual April convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. which extended the Press- 
Radio Bureau for another year asa 
matter of course, reflecting a 
changed attitude on the part of the 
publishers who were now accepting 
radio as a normal factor of Ameri- 
can life. A check made at the time 
by BROADCASTING showed that of 
the country’s nearly 700 radio sta- 
tions, 209 were identified with 
newspaper interests. More than 
100 publishers with radio affilia- 
tions held a private meeting during 
the convention to discuss the threat 
of newspapers being barred from 
station ownership, a bill to that 
effect having been introduced in 
the House. In hearings of contest- 
ing applications certain FCC mem- 
bers and examiners indicated pref- 
erence for non-publisher applicants 
for fear that granting a station 
license to a newspaper publisher 
might produce a dangerous mo- 
nopoly of news in the community. 


Radio Pioneer Marconi 
Dies of Heart Attack 


On July 20 Guglielmo Marconi, 
world renowned radio pioneer, died 
of a heart attack in Rome. Few 
inventors have lived to see such 
great results from their inventions. 

The suit of Transradio Press 
against CBS, NBC, AP, UP, INS 
and ANPA for $1,700,00, charging 
conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, 
was settled out of 
court after pend- 
ing for more than 
two years. Jack 
Howard was elect- 
ed president and 
Merlin H. Ayles- 
worth, former 
NBC president, 
now a Scripps- 
Howard execu- 
tive, was elected a director of Con- 
tinental Radio Co., station-operat- 
ing subsidiary of Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers which later that year 


changed its name to Scripps-How- 
ard Radio Inc. 


Television activity increased 
throughout the year: Phileo and 
RCA began testing transmission 
with 441-line pictures, refined from 
1936’s 343-line images to conform 
to RMA recommendations; CBS 
began installing a transmitter atop 





Mr. Aylesworth 


* New York’s Chrysler Tower and 


constructing studios across. the 
street in Grand Central Terminal 
Bldg.; Don Lee continued its test 
transmissions on the West Coast 
and Farnsworth Television con- 
ducted field tests in Philadelphia. 
In the spring RCA showed a 
Projection receiver, producing pic- 
tures 8 by 10 feet in size, at the 
IRE convention, and in the fall 
NBC got its first mobile TV unit, 
‘mprising two large vans, for 
femote pickups. At the end of 
the year 18 experimental video 
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broadcast licenses had been issued. 
But TV was still in the laboratory; 
no sets had been put on sale to the 
public. Answering BROADCASTING’s 
question as to when TV _ would 
emerge, David Sarnoff, RCA presi- 
dent, replied in a signed article: 
“I do not know and I do not know 
anyone who does know.” 

In England, the BBC had decided 
on the Marconi-EMI system as 
most suitable and had discarded 
the Baird system and the alternate 
telecasts of the two inaugurated 
the previous year. Reduction from 
two to one systems cut receiver 
prices by about a third— from $498 
to $315 for the cheapest TV-only 
sets, with combination TV-radio 
sets down from $630 to $420. A 
coaxial cable laid around inner 
London for remote pickups was first 
used to telecast the procession at 
the coronation of King George VI 
on May 12. Some 2,000 TV sets 
were sold in England during the 
first year of telecasting there. 

During 1937 the ranks of sta- 
tions experimenting with facsimile 
broadcasting swelled from five to 
more than a 
dozen, using their 
regular transmit- 
ters for picture 
and print broad- 
casts between 
midnight and 
morning. Most of 
the newcomers 
were using the 
facsimile equip- 
ment developed by 
W. G. H. Finch, 
formerly assistant chief engineer of 
the FCC. By year’s end RCA also 
had a facsimile system on the mar- 
ket and John T. Parkerson had 
been granted an indefinite leave 
from Transradio Press to direct 
the Fultograph Co., manufacturing 
equipment for the Fulton facsimile 
system. 





Mr. Finch 


Gross Time Sales 
Top $141 Million 


Business was good for broad- 
casters in 1937, with gross time 
sales of $141,170,000 for the year, 
according to an estimate made by 
Dr. Herman Hettinger for the 1938 
BROADCASTING YEARBOOK. This rep- 
resented an increase of 20% over 
the 1936 total, with national net- 
works up 16%, regional networks 
up 4%, spot up 35% and local up 
20%. Summer business showed less 
seasonal decline than in any pre- 
vious year, largely due to baseball 
broadcast sponsorship, for which 
General Mills alone spent more than 
$1 million, with Kellogg Co., So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co. and Atlantic 
Refining Co. also major baseball 
sponsors. 

Demonstrating its faith in radio 
as a means of promoting attendance 
at the ball park, the Chicago Cubs 
sponsored re-enactments of the 
team’s games for an hour each 
evening on WGN Chicago. Atlantic 
Refining Co. also was a leading 
football sponsor, using broadcasts 
of 163 games along the East Coast. 
Tidewater-Associated Oil Co. spon- 
sored 90 Pacific Coast football 


(Continued on page 108) 
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(Continued from page 107) 
games, spending $250,000 for rights 
alone, and Kellogg Co. sponsored 
gridiron contests from New Eng- 
land to Denver. 

Networks continued their ex- 
pansion in 1937 and at the end of 
the year CBS had 114 affiliates; 
NBC-Red had 94 and NBC-Blue 
99, with considerable duplication; 
MBS had 73. FCC issued licenses 
for 39 new stations during the 
year and O. H. Caldwell, editor 
of Radio Today, estimated that 
7,700,000 home radios and 1,750,000 
auto sets were sold, bringing the 
national total at year’s end to 37 
million sets and 26 million radio 
homes. Dr. Daniel Starch, in a 
study made for CBS, found U. S. 
broadcasters providing more than 
95 million family-hours a day of 
listening. 

The move to Hollywood for pro- 
gram origination became almost a 
stampede in 1937. In the spring 
a BROADCASTING analysis of net- 
work program sources showed the 
percentage from the movie capital 
up from 6.2% the year before to 
11.4%, with New York holding its 
same relative position—58.6% com- 


NVIGORATED by the desire for 

a strong industry organization 

able to withstand and repel at- 
tacks of the sort which the previous 
year had found the NAB weak and 
faltering, the NAB membership, 
risen to a new peak of 434, met in 
February for a two-day whirlwind 
convention which enthusiastically 
ratified the reorganization plans 
and elected a new board with or- 
ders to put them into effect as 
rapidly as possible, even including 
the increased dues schedule. 

The board retained Philip G. 
Loucks, former NAB managing 
director and author of the reor- 
ganization plan, to guide the asso- 
ciation until the new paid president 
should take over, then set about 
the task of choosing the right man 


for the job. Finally in what 
BROADCASTING editorially termed 
a “master stroke” of industry 


diplomacy, the board drafted Mark - 
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FLOOD COVERAGE was one of the most important radio events in 1937. 
Stations everywhere performed outstanding public service. Above is typical 


view. 


This is scene in WSM Nashville studio (I to r): Tom Stewart, Jack 


Harris, Betty Smith, Manager Harry Stone, Otis Devine, Ed Kirby, David Stone 
and Mrs. Margaret Ackerman. 
* 


* * 
pared with 57.8% 
1936—and Chicago down from 
30.6% to 25.0%. CBS began con- 
structing a $2 million Hollywood 
studio and office building in the 
spring; NBC broke ground for its 
new Hollywood headquarters in 
the fall; World Broadcasting Sys- 
tem also that fall started work on a 
building to house recording studios 
and a processing plant. Agencies 
opened or expanded Hollywood 
offices. By fall the hardest part 
of putting a new program on the 
air from that city was to find a 
studio for it. 


the spring of 


Radio Wins Respect 
With Flood Crisis Activities 


From the crowded pages of ra- 
dio’s 1937 chapter the most memor- 
able sequence is that recording 
radio’s part during the flood crisis 
in the opening months of the year, 
when the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers inundated the land with a 


Ethridge, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times and of 
WHAS Louisville, as interim pres- 
ident. He had repeatedly rejected 
offers to become NAB’s permanent 
paid head executive. 

Mr. Ethridge immediately dis- 
pelled any fears that his would be 
a watchful-waiting administration. 
Calling in Edwin 
M. Spence, for- 
mer manager of 
WBAL Balti- 
more, as acting 
staff executive 
Mr. Ethridge be- 
gan building the 
kind of headquar- 
ters organization 
required by the 
new plans. Joseph 
L, Miller, veteran 
newspaper man, 
was appointed publicity director 


Mr. Spence 


flood of unprecedented proportions. 
Paying its respects to “all the men 
and women of radio who in the 
disastrous 1937 flood crisis gave 
unstintingly and heroically of their 
time and effort to rescue and relieve 
distressed humanity,” BROADCASTING 
said, in part: 

“Radio has often been accused 
of having no tradition and being 
greedy. But youth, too, can build 
a tradition—and a wholesome ex- 
ample of radio’s willingness to 
forget self was furnished by the 
complete abandonment by all sta- 
tions in the flood regions of every- 
thing but broadcasts devoted to 
human needs; by the heroic rescue 
and relief work of the station man- 
agers and their staffs, not to men- 
tion their remarkable news cover- 
age of the disaster so that the out- 
side world could know; and by the 
magnificant results achieved by 
stations and networks generally in 
helping the Red Cross put over its 
great drive for funds.” 








with emphasis on labor relations; 
Paul F. Peter left his post as secre- 
tary of the tripartite Joint Com- 
mittee on Radio Research to be- 
come research director of NAB; 
Edward M. Kirby, sales promotion 
director of the National Life & 
Accident Insurance Co. and its ra- 
dio station WSM Nashville, was 
made NAB public relations direc- 
tor. 

The executive committee was as- 
signed to tackle at once its tough- 
est long-term task, an exhaustive 
exploration of the entire copyright 
situation was the goal of defining 
a positive NAB position before the 
expiration of the current ASCAP 
contracts on Dec. 31, 1940. Mr. 
Ethridge himself led the industry 
opposition to Congressional bills 
for the construction of a Govern- 
ment-owned shortwave radio sta- 
tion which succeeded in blocking 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Space does not permit the listing of all the early accomp- 
lishments of KMBC during the last two decades, but fol- 
lowing are a few of the highlights: 


1. During the 1930’s KMBC, with 51% urban and 49% 
rural coverage, discharged its two-fold responsibilities by 
pioneering in broadcasting of farm informational services, 
home service programs, “school house” programs, chil- 
dren’s activities, news, sports, public events programs and 
entertainment features. 


2. KMBC became Kansas City’s most-listened-to station, 
both in its metropolitan area (see Hooper & Conlan Kan- 
sas City Surveys) and throughout its rural coverage area 
(see Conlan Rural Surveys) in both Missouri and Kansas. 


3. KMBC was the first regional station to win the Variety 
Showmanship Award for “Program Originating Station.” 


4. In 1943, under the direction of America’s foremost radio 
farm service expert, Phil Evans, KMBC established one of 
the first livestock farms in service to farm audiences. Ken 
Parsons, and marketcaster Bob Riley, round out the full- 
time Farm department. 


5. During the war years, KMBC received numerous cita- 
tions for outstanding contributions in behalf of the war 
effort. It was the first station in America to appoint a 
full-time War Activities director. 


6. In June, 1945, KMBC was the first broadcaster in this 
part of the world to conduct an Educational Conference, 
dedicated to a fuller utilization of educational radio pro- 
grams. Among the highlights of this conference were the 
nation-wide and international network broadcasts of the 
“Horizons Unlimited” and “Trans-Atlantic Call” programs. 


7. December 7, 1947, Governor Carlson of Kansas threw 
a switch that put KFRM, the Kansas Farm Station, on the 
air. With the KMBC-KFRM Team, Arthur Church’s dream 
of effectively covering the vast Kansas City trade area be- 
came an actuality, doubling the number of farmers who 
could take advantage of KMBC’s great farm service pro- 
grams. KFRM, with 5,000 watts on 550 kilocycles, became 
the first station ever licensed to operate with its transmit- 
ter a great distance (170 airline miles) from its home base. 


6TH OLDEST CBS AFFILIATE 
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With the KMBC-KORM Teaw: 


KMBC has made good on its prophetic advertising of years ago: 


“In the years to come, KMBC will continue to improve its technical facilities, 
expand its program services, and deliver even more effective results for adver- 
tisers in this rich Middle Western Market.” 


8. On New Year’s Day, 1948, Arthur B. Church announced 
a great new radio and television center for Kansas City, 
the future home of KMBC, The KMBC-KFRM Team, and 
KMBC-TV. His prediction that Kansas City would have 
television before the year 1948 ended did not materialize, 
although a new TV studio and new TV mobile unit were 
ready for operation in the spring of 1948, and KMBC paid 
for Blues 1948 baseball season telecasting rights. The 
application for KMBC-TV was caught in the FCC freeze. 


9. As this ad is written, KMBC has announced plans for 
a 1,000-foot television tower with high gain antenna for 
maximum TV service to the people of the Kansas City trade 
area, and KMBC is preparing for occupancy January 1, 
1951, the first great television center in the Heart of Amer- 
ica. The half-block square, six-floor building will house 
all KMBC radio and television operations, with modern 
studios and an auditorium which will seat over 2,700 
people. Arthur B. Church, Jr., son of the founder of 
KMBC, returned from the Navy, graduated from Amherst, 
and has begun his broadcasting indoctrination at WBBM. 


In 1950, Kansas City’s Centennial Year, The KMBC- 
KFRM Team is confidently looking to the future and new 
horizons, as it continues to dedicate itself to service in the 
public interest. 










Nebraska 
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The Kansas City Primary Trade area is shown by the 
shaded area, and KMBC and KFRM 0.5 MV/M day- 
time contours are indicated by solid black lines. 
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their adoption. He also inaugur- 
ated a campaign for stations being 
licensed for longer terms than the 
six-month periods of the grants at 
that time. 

In July Neville Miller, lawyer, 
educator and former mayor of 
Louisville, nationally known as the 
“fighting mayor” for his courage- 
ous and forceful direction of emer- 
gency relief activities during the 
flood of 19387, was installed as 
NAB first paid president, with a 


salary of $25,000 a year, plus 
$5,000 traveling expenses. 
Like Mr. Ethridge, Mr. Miller 


made the copyright problem his 
number one concern, attacking it 
with such vigor that at the year’s 
end John G. Paine, general man- 
ager of ASCAP, invited him to sit 
down for a series of “frank talks” 
about the copyright difficulties 
which Mr. Paine insisted were es- 
sentially “no more than economic” 
and were subject to solution on a 
straight business basis. 

With some two-thirds of its in- 
come derived from _ broadcast 
licenses, which in 1937 had paid 
ASCAP $3,878,752 of its total 
revenue from all sources of $5,- 
926,941, ASCAP quickly contested 
the so-called “anti-ASCAP” laws 
adopted by a number of states and 
won some injunctions against the 
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application of these measures as 
violating the national copyright 
law, with a Supreme Court review 
pending at the end of the year. 

The NAB Bureau of Copyrights 
had ceased its activities during the 
reorganization period and in De- 
cember the NAB board authorized 
the sale of its library of copyright- 
free musical transcriptions to the 
firm that had recorded them, E. V. 
Brinckerhoff & Co. Lang-Worth 
Feature Programs, which had been 
recording tax-exempt music since 
1935 and in October had issued a 
catalog listing some 2,000 such 
musical compositions already in- 
cluded in its transcription library, 
also bid for the NAB library, but 
lost out by not matching the 
Brinckerhoff guarantee of a $25,- 
000 cash payment. A third collec- 
tion of recorded music which broad- 
casters could use without copy- 
right license worries was an- 
nounced by Davis & Schwegler, 
Los Angeles company organized by 
Kenneth C. Davis, former Seattle 
attorney who had been active in 
securing passage of the Washing- 
ton State anti-ASCAP law. Carl 
Haverlin, commercial manager of 
KFI and KECA Los Angeles, 
joined Davis & Schwegler as gen- 
eral manager. 


AFM-IRNA Agreement 
Becomes Effective 


The AFM-IRNA agreement, 
pledging the nation’s network 
affiliated stations to the expendi- 
ture of an additional $1.5 million 
a year for the employment of 
union musicians, virtually doubling 
the group’s previous budget for 
musicians, became effective Jan. 17, 
after Emile J. Gough, IRNA sec- 
retary, and Joseph N. Weber, AFM 
president, exchanged more than 
200 contracts negotiated by the 
individual station operators and 
the AFM locals in their cities. Ex- 
cept for a few trouble spots, not- 
ably New Orleans where final 
agreement between union and net- 
work outlets was not reached un- 
til August, the plan went into ef- 
fect almost immediately. 


Early in February the AFM pre- 
sented sample licenses to the mak- 
ers of phonograph records and 
transcriptions in typical take-it-or- 
no - union - musician - will - 
work-for-you fashion. One of the 
provisions was a ban on serving 
“unfair” stations. The recorders 
notified the non-network stations 
that they had better make terms 
with the AFM if 
they wanted to 
continue to re- 
ceive recorded 
music. Lloyd 
Thomas, WROK 
Rockford, chair- 
man of a commit- 
tee set up by 
these non-net- 
work _ broadcast- 
ers who had ex- 
pressly limited its 
function to fact 
collecting, not negotiating, report- 
ed that the response to the com- 





Mr. Thomas 


.mittee’s questionnaire to stations 


concerning their employment of 
musicians had been too small to 
have any value in compiling statis- 
tics for the group. He enlisted the 
aid of Mr. Loucks who persuaded 
Mr. Weber to hold off any imme- 
diate union strike action. 

Only 45 of the 329 commercial 
stations without network affiliation 
attended a special meeting called 
by the Thomas committee for 
March 28. Despite the lack of a 
quorum the committee, enlarged to 
nine members, accepted this 
group’s authorization to negotiate 
the best deal possible with the 
union. Each station reserved the 
right to reject it if not satisfac- 
tory. The committee went to work 
and in short order secured AFM 
agreement to a contract which fol- 
lowed the IRNA pattern of station 
expenditures of 5.5% of their net 
income for employment of musi- 
cians, but with a blanket exemp- 
tion of the first $15,000 of each 
station’s income from the calcula- 
tions and with complete exemption 
for the 112 stations with annual 
income of less than $20,000. Al!- 
though the stations were slow in 
negotiating new local FM con- 
tracts on this basis, the agreement 
was called officially effective on 
Sept. 24, when some 80 signed con- 
tracts were exchanged by the com- 
mittee and the union. 

Meanwhile, AFM had _ issued 
temporary licenses to the record- 
ing companies. They accepted re- 
strictions against dubbing music 
from one record to another with- 
out specific AFM consent and 
against recording for other com- 
panies not licensed by the union. 
They also agreed to a closed shop. 
The AFM on its part withdrew the 
stipulation about service to “un- 
fair” stations as unnecessary if the 
independent broadcasters accepted 
their new contracts as the IRNA 
stations had done. 


RCA Demands Licensing 
For Victor, Bluebird Records 


In January RCA notified broad- 
casters that following the Pennsyl- 
vania court decision upholding the 
right of a recording artist in the 
phonograph records he makes, it 
felt impelled to assert its own 
rights by forbidding the broadcast 
of Victor and Bluebird records by 
non-licensed stations, offering tem- 
porary licenses without charge on 
written request. Many broad- 
casters refused to admit RCA’s 
rights by signing such letters, 
some dropping these two labels 
from their record programs, others 
continuing to use them anyway. 

RCA also filed suits against 
both parties involved in the suit of 
Paul Whiteman against WNEW 
New York for unauthorized broad- 
cast of a Whiteman recording is- 
sued by RCA. When that case 
came to trial early in December 
in the Federal District Court in 
New York, Whiteman withdrew his 
suit against WNEW which de- 
faulted on its defense against RCA, 
leaving for trial RCA’s | suit 
against the noted band leader, 
which had not been decided by the 
end of the year. The Whiteman 
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defense was handled by ihe Na- 
tional Assn. of Performing Artis 
which was endeavoring to estab. 
lish the rights of performers ty 
their recordings and had unsye. 
cessfully tried to employ James ¢ 
Petrillo, president of the Thicago 
Federation of Musicians, as NAPA 
head at a salary of $100,000 a year 
Stuart Sprague, representing the 
NAB, secured permission of the 
court to file a brief stating the 
position of the broadcasting indus. 
try on the issues in the case. 
Unionization of the employes of 
stations and networks continued 
apace during 1938. At AFRA’s first 
national convention, held in No. 
vember in St. Louis, the AF, 
talent union reported to its 6,000 
members that contracts for actors 
and singers on all network gys. 
taining programs had been signed 
with CBS and NBC, for announe. 
ers at six stations and for all en. 
ployes at WRPN Janesville, Wis, 
with negotiations then in progress 
with a committee of the American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies for 
a standard contract for talent used 
on network commercial programs, 


Terms of AFRA Code 
Submitted to AAAA Group 


The code submitted by AFRA to 
the AAAA committee proposed 
minimum pay of $15 for an actor 
appearing on a 15-minute program, 
with a broadcast fee of $10 and $6 
an hour for rehearsal time, con- 
pared to the network sustaining 
fee of $17 for a quarter-hour pro- 
gram including two hours of re- 
hearsal. For soloists on commer- 
cial shows AFRA asked $40 for 
a quarter-hour program, compared 
to a minimum of $65 a week fora 
network staff soloist for working 
on six sustaining shows a week. 
Announcers terms were put at the 
same rate as actors, except that if 
guaranteed 13-week employment 
on a serial program an announ- 
cer’s minimum was set at $50 a 
week for three shows a week, $60 
for four, $75 for five and $85 for 
six, with no extra charge for 45 
minutes of rehearsal before each 
broadcast. The agency committee 
promptly rejected these demands 
as “so far out of line with the 
economic possibilities that they 
constitute a real threat to the use 
of broadcasting for advertising 
purposes” and negotiations were 
stalemated when the year ended. 

Associated Broadcast  Techni- 
cians, formerly a CBS company 
union but now representing tech- 
nical employes of seven other sta- 
tions in addition to nine CBS 
owned and operated stations, won 
over American Communications 
Assn. (CIO), which claimed repre- 
sentation of engineers at CBS sta- 
tions in New York and Washing- 
ton, when the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled that the proper 
bargaining unit was all O&O sta- 
tion technical employes and not 
those at each station, following 
network testimony that these em- 
ployes were frequently moved from 
one station to another. 

ACA and IBEW (AFL) cot- 
tinued their organization of tech- 
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nicians. AGRAP, although over- 
shadowed by AFRA, also continued 
to expand its membership and de- 
cided to remain independent after 
considering mergers with both 
AFRA and ACA. The American 
Newspaper Guild even entered the 
radio field, winning representation 
of all employes of WTCN Minnea- 
polis except musicians, engineers, 
salesmen, executives and _ super- 
visory personnel. 

1938 opened with the repercus- 
sions of Mae West’s mid-December 
appearance on the Charlie Mc- 
Carthy program drowning out the 
sound of the New Year bells for 
NBC’s top executives at least, and 
closed with still crimson counten- 
ances for their peers at CBS from 
Orson Welles’ too-realistic simula- 
tion of radio reporting in a modern- 
ized version of War of the Worlds 
on that network. Miss West’s sultry 
portrayal of Eve in a comedy rou- 
tine provoked many offended hear- 
ers to demand action from the FCC. 
Mr. Welles’ dramatic account of 
New Jersey’s invasion by men 
from Mars produced considerable 
confusion and enough hysteria to 
again require Commission atten- 
tion and to secure prompt agree- 
ment by ali networks to forswear 
any further such misleading use 
of newscast techniques on non- 
news programs. 


Charges of Censorship 
Hurled at Commission 


During the course of the year 
the Commission also looked into 
an NBC broadcast of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Pulitzer prize winning 
play, “Beyond the Horizon,” but 
as in the other cases, took no offi- 
cial action, program censorship 
being expressly forbidden the Com- 
mission by the Communications 
Act. These events, however, and 
particularly the FCC Chairman 
MeNinch’s strong rebuke of NBC 
for the Mae West program, which 
he termed as falling “far below 
even minimum standards which 
Should control in the selection and 
production of broadcast programs,” 


aroused charges of Commission 
censorship. 


A more serious aspect of the 
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THESE Commissioners comprised the 1938 Superpower Committee (I to r): 
Frank R. McNinch, ex-officio member of committee; T. A. M. Craven; Nor- 


man S. Case, who served as committee chairman; George H. Payne. 


At right 


is the 1938 facsimile installation of KSD and the St. Louis Post Dispatch with 

George M. Burbach (I), the newspaper’s advertising manager and station 

director, and Elliott Roosevelt, president of Hearst Radio Inc. and the Texas 
State Network. 


* oa 
whole problem arose in November 
when Father Charles E. Coughlin, 
in a broadeast on ‘“Persecution— 
Jewish and _ Christian,” made 
statements which many listeners 
took as anti-Semitic. When several 
of the stations on the special hook- 
up carrying the series asked for 
advance scripts of future broad- 
casts and, failing to get them, did 
not carry the talks, they were 
picketed by groups who charged 
them with censorship and demands 
were made that they resume the 
series or forfeit their licenses. 


Miller Claims Broadcasters’ 
Right for Advance Script 


A statement by Neville Miller 
noting that a broadcaster had 
every right to demand a script in 
advance, since he 
was_ responsible 
for what was 
broadeast over 
his facilities, and 
further pointing 
out that the Con- 
stitution guaran- 
tees the right of 
freedom and re- 
ligion as well as 
freedom of speech 
and “in protect- 
ing one right we 
must not violate other rights” 
evoked denunciation as well as 
praise, with a rift even in the 
ranks of the broadcasters them- 
selves. 

The Commission in March began 
notifying stations of all complaints 
received against them without it- 
self making any prior investiga- 
tion and many stations received 
temporary licenses. Broadcasters 
protested that this policy of itself 
was tantamount to censorship by 
intimidation and several groups, 
notably CIO unions, were using 
threats of complaints to the FCC 
as a means of getting broadcast 


Mr. Miller 
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time for material which might 
otherwise have been turned down. 
The Commission appointed a com- 
mittee to study the whole matter of 
the proper handling of complaints, 
meanwhile modifying its proce- 
dure to investigate complaints be- 
fore taking action on them. 

At the NAB convention in 
February Chairman MecNinch had 
warned broadcasters against “un- 
wisely yielding to the temptation 
to exact profits to the impairment 
of public service.” Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler (D-Mont.), chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, reminded the station operators 
that they were only “temporary” 
trustees of public rights and not 
to get a false sense of ownership 
that might lead them to abuse 
their granted privileges. 


FCC Acts To Prevent 
Communication Monopolies 


Fear that broadcasters might se- 
cure a monopoly of public opinion 
was reflected in a Commission rul- 
ing, adopted in March, that no 
licenses for second stations be is- 
sued to present licensees in the 
same community unless “it is 
clearly shown” that the public in- 
terest can best be served in that 
way, and by decisions against 
newspaper applicants. Bills pro- 
hibiting newspaper ownership of 
radio stations were introduced in 
Congress. 

To investigate radio monopoly on 
a national scale, the Commission 
ordered a full investigation into 
network operations. This hearing 
got underway in mid-November 
with the witnesses of NBC, first to 
be called, still on the stand as the 
year ended. 

In April, William S. Paley, CBS 
president, launched the industry’s 
defense to the public. Broadcast- 
ing his annual report to CBS 
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““COVERAGE’’ 


DOESN’T LISTEN 


“Station coverage” is one thing; “audience” 
is something else. It is, at least, if you are talk- 
ing to a representative of Westinghouse Radio 
Stations. And the difference is not a mere “dis- 
tinction;” it's a difference amounting to thousands 
of radio contacts per night in the case of almost 
any station you want to talk about. 

COVERAGE (as we use it) means just this: 
The number of receiving sets reached by an 
adequate signal from the station in question. 
That takes in a lot of territory for any first class 
station... including a lot of territory that doesn't 
mean much to the buyer of broadcasting time. 

AUDIENCE (in the Westinghouse Radio Sta- 
tion’s vocabulary) means what it sounds like: The 
actual listeners to station programs. 

Coverage may be interesting to know. . . but 
it's AUDIENCE that makes broadcasting time 
pay its way. 

Westinghouse Radio Stations have developed 
a new method for measuring AUDIENCE. You can 
now know with more certainty than ever before 
the audience value of the time you buy. We can 
tell you in actual trading areas what is the pri- 
mary zone of influence of Station KDKA, for 
instance. Also the daily average number of lis- 
teners to KDKA in that zone. Month to month 
records are available of changes in number 
of listeners. 

When you're planning a radio campaign, get 
the facts about AUDIENCE VALUE. “Coverage” 
doesn’t listen. 


WESTINGHOUSE -: RADIO -: STATIONS 


WBZ-WBZA KDKA 
990 kilocycles 980 kilocycles 


KYW-KFKX 
1020 kilocycles 
COMMERCIAL OFFICES 
Boston, Mass., Hotel Bradford 


Chicago, Ill., 1012 Wrigley Building 
Springfield, Mass., Hotel Kimball Pittsburgh, Pa., Hotel William Penn 


New York, N. Y., 50 East 42nd Stree? 
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We well remember the ad reproduced by Broadcasting at the left. . 
and still agree with its philosophy. Here we add a few words to 
bring the story up to date. 


Two decades later.. 


it’s still LISTENERSHIP 
that counts! 


We said it in 1931, and we say it today: To the advertiser, listenership 

is what makes a station worth the rates on its card. 

But today’s advertisers, unlike those of 1931, have a universal measure of 
listenership. It’s the continuing BMB survey, the largest 

sampling job ever attempted on the radio audience. And for Westinghouse stations, 


written replies to BMB inquiries indicate a listening audience of more than 


4. million families 


To reach this huge audience, concentrated in 6 of the nation’s 
greatest markets, be sure that Westinghouse 


stations top your schedules! 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Ine 
KDKA - KYW - KEX - WBZ + WBZA + WOWO + WBZ-TV 


National Representatives, Free & Peters, except for WBZ-TV; 
for WBZ-TV, NBC Spot Sales 
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(Continued from page 111) 


stockholders over the network, Mr. 
Paley eloquently 
opposed any re- 
strictions against 
the American sys- 
tem of brodcast- 
ing which might 
impair its proven 
ability to provide 
the best broad- 

q casting service in 
= the world. He 
urged the Com- 
mission to keep 
its regulations to 
the minimum needed to insure 
broadeast reception without inter- 
ference, which he stated was the 
only reason for the Commission’s 
existence. 

Mr. Paley’s forthright speech 
evoked a flood of approbation, with 
President Roosevelt writing ap- 
proval of the open forum plan. 

Other industry spokesmen fol- 
lowed suit. Analyzing the role of 
broadeasting in a democracy, the 





Mr. Paley 


Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America declared: “No 
administrative agency is wise 


enough to be entrusted with power 
to determine what people shall 
hear.” 

The time was ripe and when 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
NBC board, as first witness in the 
FCC network monopoly hearing, 


LANG-WORTH 


FEATURE PROGRAMS, Ine. 
113 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 19... Y. 


bre Programs at Local Station Cost 
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called on the broadcasting industry 
for a program of self-regulation, 
there was an immediate response. 
All groups within the industry 
should pool their experience to pro- 
duce a voluntary code embodying 
program standards “that advances 
beyond all previous standards,” 
Mr. Sarnoff urged, “an act of 
voluntary self-regulation on the 
part of the entire broadcasting in- 
dustry in the United States.” 

NAB President Miller immedi- 
ately accepted the challenge and 
appointed a committee of top 
broadeasting executives to chart 
procedure for establishing industry 
self-regulation and developing prop- 
er program 
standards. Com- 
mittee members 
were: Edward 
Klauber, CBS 
executive vice 
president; Lenox 
R. Lohr, NBC 
president; Theo- 
dore C. Streibert, 
MBS vice presi- 
dent; Paul W. 
Morency, WTIC 
Hartford; Edgar 
L. Bill, WMBD Peoria; Ed Cra- 
ney, KGIR Butte. 

The superpower hearing, ex- 
panded into a general hearing on 
all broadcasting allocations, ran 
from June 6 to June 30, with 35 
witnesses presenting some _ half- 
million words of testimony which 
followed expected lines: The Clear 
Channel Group advocated reten- 
tion of a minimum of 25 clear 
channels with 50 kw made the 
minimum rather than the fixed 
power as essential to providing 
adequate program service to much 
of the country; the National Assn. 
of Regional Stations urged dupli- 
cation of assignments on clear 
channels with 50 kw retained as the 
maximum power and_ regionals 
granted 5 kw for both day and 
night operation; the National 
Assn. of Independent Broadcasters 
seconded to a large degree the 
views of the regional group about 
50 kw maximum power and dupli- 
cate operation on clear channels. 
Major surprise came with the fil- 
ing of briefs following the oral 
testimony, when NBC came out 
flatly in favor of superpower, first 
definite network statement on this 
issue. 





Mr. Klauber 


Senate Steps In 
To Superpower Issue 


The term “superpower hearing” 
was somewhat of a misnomer, as 
just before it got under way the 
Senate adopted a resolution for- 
bidding the FCC to adopt any rules 
permitting standard band opera- 
tion with more than 50 kw, as con- 
trary to the public interest. 
Measure was introduced by Sen. 
Wheeler, who made it a condition 
of his assent to ratification of the 
Havana Treaty, which required 
unanimous approval. The resolu- 
tion adopted, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to ratify the Treaty, cover- 
ing the distribution of radio fre- 
quencies among the North Ameri- 








can countries. Cuba _ previously 
and Canada subsequently ratified 
the agreement as well, but Mexico 
at the end of 1938 still was refus- 
ing to take similar action. 

The same FCC committee that 
had conducted the June allocations 
hearing—Norman S. Case, T. A. 
M. Craven and George H. Payne— 
in July held hearings on WLW’s 
application for continued experi- 
mental operation with 500 kw, ten 
stormy days of argument in which 
the station’s contention that it 
was rendering an_ indispensable 
service to many thousands of lis- 
teners was matched by representa- 
tives of other stations in the area 
who claimed that WLW’s super- 
power was giving it a dominant 
position resulting in a loss of busi- 
ness for them. While the hearing 
was in progress, WLW received a 
renewal of the 500 kw experimental 
license until February 1939, but 
the committee report, issued in the 
late fall, recommended its termina- 
tion, a conclusion which WLW 
hotly contested, urging the full 
Commission to permit it to con- 
tinue its superpower experiments. 
The committee’s report on overall 
allocations had not been presented 
to the full FCC at the end of the 
year. 

In connection with the alloca- 
tions hearing the FCC made public 
an analysis of the economics of 
broadcasting, based on responses 
to elaborate questionnaires sent to 
stations and networks earlier in 
the year. The report showed that 
the industry had netted $18,883,- 
935 in 1937 on a total revenue of 
$114,222,906, with program and 
talent costs aggregating more than 
a third of radio’s operating ex- 
penses. 

More startling was the fact that 
the broadcasting industry paid the 
highest average weekly wage of 
any American industry, unearthed 
by BROADCASTING through a check 
with the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The average paycheck of 
broadcasting’s 17,000 full-time em- 
ployes was $45.12, topping even 
the motion picture business, which 
ranked second with an average 
weekly pay of $41.33, followed by 
brokerage ($34.47), insurance 
($34.17), durable goods industries 
($29.95) with the average for all 
manufacturing $22.46, all figures 
as of March 1938. 


Following a series of adverse 
court decisions upsetting those of 
the FCC, Chairman MeNinch in 
October dismissed Hampson Gary 
as general coun- 
sel, replacing him 
with William J. 
Dempsey, 33- 
year old attorney 
who had left the 
Federal Power 
Commission, 
where he had 
been _ assistant 
general counsel, 
to serve as spe- 
cial FCC coun- 
sel in the net- 
work monopoly hearing. Two 
months later William C. Koplovitz, 
acting general counsel of the 


Mr. Dempsey 
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Power Commission, moved 


ver to 

the FCC as assistant genera] 
counsel. 

Meanwhile, the FCC had under. 


gone a thorough overhauling, with 
the examining division and infor. 
mation-section abolished and their 
directors dismissed and a new pyro. 


cedure for hearings established, 
When the MeNinch proposal ty 
exempt some 60 attorneys, trial ex. 
aminers and confidential secre. 
taries from Civil Service classi. 


fications was approved by a 4 to 2 
vote, Commissioner Case being jlj, 
the feud between the chairman and 
Commissioners Craven and Payne 
broke out into the open. One 
prompt result was the promise of 
Congressional leaders that the new 
Congress would be given proposals 
for a thorough investigation of the 
FCC. 


Gross Time Sales 
Over $122 Million 


Radio’s gross time sale for the 
year totaled $122,890,000, accord- 
ing to an estimate prepared for the 
1939 BROADCASTING YEARBOOK by 
Dr. Herman Hettinger, who pointed 
out that while the gain over 1937 
was less than earlier year-to-year 
increases, the industry could be 
proud of any gain in a year whose 
early months were passed in a 
period of recession, and in the face 
of a general decline in advertising 
volume. 

Sportscasts again _ produced 
heavy sport revenue, with General 
Mills, Kellogg Co., Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Atlantic Refining Co. and 
B. F. Goodrich Co. the top sponsors 
of baseball, while Atlantic and 
Tidewater-Associate Oil Co. were 
the major football sponsors, al- 
though numerous other advertisers, 
chiefly oil companies, used football 
on a local level. Politics provided 
revenue for stations and statewide 
networks, with a number of new 
regional hookups created primarily 
to get this business. Co-op pro- 
grams provided a growing propor- 
tion of network business, especially 
for MBS. The use of local cut-in 
announcements on network shows 
reached a point which led NBC to 
alter the contracts with affiliates 
to provide for payment to stations 
of 742% of their network hour rate 
for each announcement, to stan- 
dardize the practice. Use of cow- 
catcher and hitch-hike announce- 
ments for unrelated products on 
network programs increased to 
such an extent that the IRNA com- 
mittee started discussions of means 
of curbing this practice with net- 
work officials. 


Newspapers Drop Logs 
As Advertising Sags 


Newspapers’ alarming loss of 
advertising during the first months 
of the year while radio billings 
were hitting new highs revived the 
old bitterness and many papers, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast, 
dropped their radio columns of 
program news and comment, re- 
taining, 


however, their program 
logs. 
Radio acquitted itself well 


enough in keeping the American 
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public nformed of the Nazi con- 
quest 03 Austria in March, the net- 
works all broadcasting the speech 
of Adolf Hitler from Vienna on 
March 15, that of Benito Mussolini 
the following day and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull’s statement of 
the United States position on the 
17th, in addition to numerous eye- 


witness accounts from Central 
Europe 

With this preliminary experi- 
ence, the networks were ready in 
September when the German 
troops marched into Czechoslo- 
vakia. From the Sept. 10 address 


of President Benes pledging to 
maintain his country’s indepen- 
dence at all costs right through to 
the final agreement at Munich on 
Sept. 29, European reporting be- 
came the main concern of the net- 
works, which kept the public at 
their radios day and night for the 
latest developments for war or 
peace. 


Throughout the month radio was 
first with the news direct from 
the scene, right up to the final 
signing of the pact. The full text 
was broadcast by NBC 17 minutes 
after it was released, 46 minutes 
ahead of any other report to 
the United States. 
CBS won plaudits 
for its round-ups 
of comment on 
each major de- 
velopment from 
the world’s capi- 
tals and H. V. 
Kaltenborn, 
whose crisp anal- 
yses of the news 
and what it 
meant were 
broadcast a doz- 
en times a day, became in a month 
the possessor of the best known 
voice in the country, with the pos- 
sible exception of the President. 
Approximately $50,000 in rebates 
to sponsors for cancelled programs 
were included in the overall net- 
work costs of some $175,000 for its 
crisis coverage. 





Mr. Kaltenborn 


Hurricane Hits 
New York, New England 


In the midst of those critical 
days of September 1938, a tropical 
hurricane swept upward along the 
coast from New York through New 
England, pushing over transmitter 
towers and throwing out power 
supplies so thoroughly that scarce- 
ly a station along its path escaped 
unscratched and many were put off 
the air for hours or even days. All 
those that could stay on or get 
back on immediately threw all 
their facilities into the task of 
rescue, relief and news reporting. 

Television moved ahead during 
1938 with NBC staging almost con- 
tinuous demonstrations for inter- 
ested groups all through the 
spring, with two companies—Allen 
B. DuMont Labs and National 
Television Corp.—putting sets on 
sale, with the FCC granting TV 
Station licenses to DuMont and 
Zenith, with Paramount Pictures 
buying a substantial stock interest 
m DuMont, and with RCA an- 
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nouncing that it was ready to sell 


TV transmitters to interested 
broadeasters (CBS had already 
bought one and was busily install- 
ing it in the Chrysler Tower). 

Dr. E. H. Armstrong began 
building a 50 kw FM station at Al- 
pine, N. J., and Paul F. Godley, 
consulting engineer, began super- 
vising the construction of another 
highpower FM station at Paxton, 
some 45 miles from Boston, for 
the Yankee Network. 


ANPA Meet Sees 
Three Facsimile Systems 


Three systems of facsimile 
broadcasting were demonstrated at 
the ANPA _ convention—Hogan, 
Finch and RCA—and W. G. H. 
Finch was licensed to erect a 
facsimile-and-sound broadcasting 
station in New York, using the 


1939 


HE YEAR 1939 began with 

the threat of a nationwide 

strike against broadcasting 
stations by the American Federa- 
tion of Radio Artists; it ended 
with the threat of a nationwide 
strike against broadcasting stations 
by the American Federation of 
Musicians. 


—_————_ 
—————— 





It was a year in which two new 
kinds of broadcasting—FM and 
TV—came out of the laboratory 
and began demonstrating their 
ability to provide regular day-in 
day-out service; a year in which 
broadcasters got their terms of 
license extended from six months 
to a year and were told they would 
have to take out licenses to use 
phonograph records; a year in 
which the FCC adopted a new set 
of rules for regulating broadcasters 
and broadcasters adopted a new 
code of their own. 


Broadcasters Declare 
Independence of ASCAP 

It was a year in which war broke 
out in Europe and, of much more 
immediate importance to American 
broadcasters, 19389 was the year 
that, at long last, they declared 
their own independence of ASCAP 
and began preparing means of 
backing up that declaration at the 
end of 1940 when their ASCAP 
contracts were to expire and music- 
ally, they would be on their own. 

As 1938 ended, a year of negotia- 
tions between AFRA and the Amer- 
ican Assn. of Advertising Agencies 
had brought AFRA’s submission 
of a proposed code of terms and 
conditions for the employment of 
actors, singers and announcers on 
commercial network programs. The 
AAAA promptly proposed terms of 
its own. AFRA’s answer was to 
send its code to individual agencies 
to be signed “immediately” or face 
a strike. 

A meeting of advertisers spon- 
soring over 70% of all network 
commercial shows authorized an 
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new FM system of transmission 
for its duplex service. 

Also in 1938 Hearst Radio began 
divesting itself of stations, at 
year’s end had sales of six of its 
10 awaiting FCC approval; Elliott 
Roosevelt, appointed president of 
Hearst Radio early in the year, 
also became president of Texas 
State Network, 23-station regional 
chain which affiliated with MBS; 
Arde Bulova, watch manufacturer, 
bought WPG Atlantic City, sub- 
ject to Commission approval, to 
move to New York and merge 
with his other stations to make 
one full-time operation; Gardner 
Cowles Jr., publisher of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and 
owner of KSO and KRNT Des 
Moines and WMT Cedar Rapids, 
acquired WNAX with FCC approv- 
al; NBC appointed A. E. Nelson, 


agency committee to deal with 
AFRA and, after two all-night ses- 
sions, an agreement was reached on 
what was virtually the original 
AFRA commercial code. An im- 
passe over the preferential shop 
clause, which AFRA refused to 
drop and the agencies insisted 
neither they nor their clients could 
accept was averted when the net- 
works agreed to sign the code as 
producers of the programs, the 
agencies in turn giving the net- 
works letters agreeing to abide by 
the code conditions. 

AFRA then turned its attention 
to the Pacific Coast, first getting 
contracts with the major stations 
and then negotiating with agencies 
for a regional commercial code, 
which was signed by NBC and CBS 
in New York in September, cover- 
ing network commercial programs 
for the 11 western states. This 
regional agreement was made sup- 
plementary to the national commer- 
cial code and timed to expire on 
the same date, Feb. 12, 1941. Sus- 
taining network agreements, both 
national and regional, were com- 
pleted with NBC, CBS and MBS. 
Negotiations in Chicago broke 
down but a strike was averted by 
AFRA’s proposal that the differ- 
ences be arbitrated. 


AFRA Announcer Demands 
Arouse Disputes 


On the station level, AFRA’s 
demands for extra pay for an- 
nouncers employed on commercials, 
starting at $1 for a spot announce- 
ment, aroused numerous disputes. 

When the IRNA committee met 
with the AFM board early in No- 
vember to discuss a renewal of 
their national agreement, expiring 
Jan. 17, 1940, the union proposed 
that the $3 million a year which the 
network affiliated stations were 
currently spending to employ union 
musicians should be raised to $4.5 
million, with the networks doubl- 
ing their AFM payrolls at key 


former manager of KDKA Pitts- 
burgh, sales manager of the Blue 
Network, inaugurated a new dis- 
count plan for the Blue; CBS and 
NBC both moved into new Holly- 
wood headquarters; World Broad- 
casting System in October inaugu- 
rated World Transcription Net- 
work, one station to a city, to sell 
spot business on a network basis, 
absorbing mechanical cost and 
selling as a package, had 54 
affiliates at year’s end; the FCC 
set aside the 41-42 me band for 
educational use exclusively, issued 
licenses to the Cleveland and New 
York boards of education for such 
stations; NBC at year’s’ end 
moved Niles Trammell to New 
York as executive vice president, 
Sidney Strotz replacing him as 
acting manager of the Central 
Division in Chicago. 





stations in New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles from $60,000 to $120,- 
000 a year. 

Samuel R. Rosenbaum, WFIL 
Philadelphia, IRNA chairman, 
asked stations for data on their 
incomes and their expenditures for 
musicians, but response was 
meager. Many broadcasters, par- 
ticularly those in small cities who 

(Continued on page 116) 


Dependable 
PERFORMANCE 


at 
LOWER COST 
TOWER 


LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


H & P lighting equipment, consistently 
specified by outstanding radio engineers, 
is furnished as standard equipment by 
most leading tower manufacturers. 


MERCURY CODE FLASHER 


Only four moving parts which run in 
lifetime-lubricated ball bearings. No 
contact points to wear out. Highest 
quality bronze gears. 
3000 watt mercury 
switch supplied with 
unit. Speed adjust- 
ment, 14 to 52 flash- 
es per,minute. Motor 
separately fused for 
continuous opera- 
tion of lights in 
event of mechanical 
failure. 

OTHER H & P PRODUCTS: 
300 MM Code Beacons @ Photo-Electric 
Controls e Obstruction lights e Complete 
Light Kits for A-2, A-3, A-4 and A-5 
Towers 


PROMPT SERVICE and DELIVERY 
Immediate Shipment Out of Stock 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR CATALOG 


HUGHEY & PHILLIPS 


TOWER LIGHTING DIVISION 
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(Continued from page 115) 
complained that the union had not 
supplied them with competent 
musicians, were dissatisfied with 
their experiences of the past two 
years and either did not reply or 
told the IRNA committee not to 
make any further commitments for 
them. 

Mr. Rosenbaum talked with 
Thurman Arnold, assistant U. S. 
Attorney General, who had recently 
stated that the Dept. of Justice 
would proceed against unions mak- 
ing “unreasonable demands” but 
reported it was merely an explora- 
tory discussion. 
As the year 
ended, AFM was 
waiting for some 
move from 
the  broadcast- 
ers, stating that 
unless a_ settle- 
ment were 
reached by Jan. 
17 they would lose 









































































































































































































































b their musicians 
Mr. Rosenbaum anq the right to 
receive musical 











programs from networks and tran- 
scription companies. 

In February 1939 the United 
States District Court in North 
Carolina gave the first Federal 
Court recognition of the right of a 
performer in his recorded perform- 
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ance by granting Fred Waring an 
injunction against WMFD Wil- 
mington to restrain the station 
from using his records without 
permission. Bills sponsored by 
National Assn. of Performing Art- 
ists and by AFM to prohibit the 
use of records on the air without 
authority from the artists making 
them were introduced in Congress. 


A new twist was added in July 
by the Federal District Court in 
New York which, in the RCA- 
WNEW-Whiteman case awarded 
the injunction restricting unau- 
thorized broadcast use of phono- 
graph records not to the artist but 
to the recording company, further 
enjoining the artist to refrain from 
claiming any right to restrict the 
use of his records unless his agree- 
ment with the recording company 
expressly gave that right to him. 

RCA followed the decision by 
offering stations blanket licenses 
to use Victor and Bluebird records 
at fees running from $100 to $300 
a month, based on card rates, with 
$10 a month for non-commercial 
stations to cover accounting costs. 
At NAB’s request RCA put off the 
starting date of the licenses until 
Dec. 1. 

Without waiting, WNEW took 
out the first such license and, in 
response to a request from Decca 
Records, stopped use of those 
dises pending authorization. AFM 
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570 Kilocycles 


notified all members not to assign 
any rights in records to the re- 
cording companies under threat of 
loss of union membership; music 
publishers warned broadcasters 
that right to record given a record 
company does not include the right 
to broadcast. 


Appeals Are Filed 
By WNEW, RCA, Whiteman 


Appeals from the court decision 
were filed by NAB in the name of 
WNEW, by NAPA for Mr. White- 
man and by RCA, which objected 
to granting restrictive rights to the 
artists. But RCA stuck by its deci- 
sion to issue licenses Dec. 1 without 
waiting for the appeals to be heard, 
and reported that a number of sta- 
tions, not specified nor identified, 
had taken out licenses in December. 

CBS in 1939 entered the record- 
ing business by purchase of Ameri- 
can Record Corp. from Consolidated 
Film Industries for $700,000, gain- 
ing in the process ownership of 
Columbia Phonograph Co., then an 
ARC subsidiary, which in 1927 had 
set up Columbia Phonograph 
Broadcasting System to compete 
with NBC in the network field. The 
word “Phonograph” was dropped 
from the name when the network 
organization was sold to Jerome 
Loucheim and Isaac and Leon Levy 
in November 1927. Edward Waller- 
stein, manager of RCA Victor re- 
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cording operations, was appointed 
president of ARC and the com. 
pany’s name changed to Columbia 
Recording Corp. 

Negotiations for CBS to acquire 
World Broadcasting System as wel] 
broke down at the last minute be. 
cause of a cross-licensing agree. 
ment between World and Elec. 
trical Research Products Ine., de. 
veloper of the system of recording 
used by World, which CBS feared 
would expose its television develop. 
ments to this AT&T owned com. 
pany. 

Following a breakdown in rela. 
tions between the networks and 
Press Radio Bureau, AP in Feb. 
ruary began providing NBC with 
material for two five-minute sus. 
taining newscasts a day similar to 
those formerly provided by the 
Bureau but now credited ex. 
clusively to AP. This service, sup- 
plied with no charge except the 


cost of transmission, was _ subse- 
quently extended to several sta- 
tions. 


In April, the AP membership 
reversed its previous prohibition 
on the sale of news to radio and a 
plan was devised whereby mem- 
ber papers could broadcast news 
locally by paying extra assess- 
ments to the association, 5% if 
the news was used sustaining, when 
AP was to get air credit, and 25% 
if it was sponsored, when AP was 
(Continued on page 118) 
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A 1950 diary study shows that listeners prefer 

— WNAX during 88% of all quarter hours ...a 
better than ten-to-one advantage over the 
closest of the other 52 stations mentioned in the 
survey. * 















Big Aggie, who for 28 years has been ‘Serving 
The Midwest Farmer’, salutes Broadcasting 
Magazine for its outstanding twenty years’ serv- 
ice to the industry. 


*Ask your Katz man for complete information about the findings 
of this study. 
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not to be mentioned on the air. 
3y fall a dozen or more stations 
were broadcasting AP news under 
sponsorship, but the 25% 
ment kept it from being truly com- 
petitive with UP, INS and Trans- 
radio Press, in the radio news field. 


assess- 


In July, radio galleries were in- 
augurated in the houses of Con- 
gress, an official 
recognition of 
broadecasting’s 
place in the news 
reporting fieid 
that came only 
after a protracted 
fight led by 
Fulton Lewis Jr., 
Washington com- 
mentatorfor 
MBS, who was 
elected first presi- 
dent of the Radio 
Correspondents Assn. 





Mr. Lewis 


Developing its spot news cover- 
age technique to an ever-improved 
level, radio, particularly the net- 
works, in the early months of 1939 
brought the listening public on-the- 
scene reports of such events as the 
crash of the Imperial Airway, sea- 
plane Cavalier, the coronation of 
Pope Pius XII, the sinking of the 
Navy submarine Squalus and the 
visit to the U. S. of England’s King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 


Methods of reporting and inter- 
preting European political and 
military moves inaugurated during 
the Anschluss and Munich crises of 
1938 were improved and _ tested 
during Germany’s annexation of 
Czechoslovakia in March so that 
radio was ready for the critical 
period that was opened Aug. 21 by 
the announcement of the German- 
Russian non-agression pact. 

“At NBC, CBS and MBS head- 
quarters in New York, special 
events departments engineers and 
traffic crews went on 24-hour 
duty,”’ BROADCASTING reported, add- 
ing: “Commentators and newsmen 
moved into the studios, sleeping 
on cots between desks, eating sand- 


wiches from nearby lunchrooms, 
drinking coffee brewed on _ the 
Spot... 

“Commercial programs were 


ruthlessly cancelled or cut into to 
make way for on-the-spot-of-the- 
minute news. Transmitters stayed 
on the air all night, broadcasting 
hourly summaries and_ intermit- 
tent bulletins with music in be- 


tween, or, if the stations did sign 


off, were kept warm and ready to 
start again at a moment’s notice.” 

After a canvass of responsible 
government officials, BROADCAST- 
ING’s editor, Sol Taishoff, allayed 
industry fears of censorship, or 
reporting that even if 
war should break out in Europe 
“there is no present disposition 
on the part of the U. S. Govern- 
ment to molest normal commercial 
operations of most stations. On 
the contrary, the government atti- 
tude appears to be that of main- 
taining a ‘hands-off’ policy, realiz- 
ing that broadcasting will serve 
a singularly useful purpose in in- 


worse, by 


forming and maintaining the 
morale of the people.” The only 
immediate change foreseen was 


whatever might be necessary to 
comply with regulations certain to 
be adopted to preserve this coun- 
try’s neutrality. 


War News Plan 
Submitted to Commission 


As crisis turned to war and 
broadcasting returned from _ its 
round-the-clock news job to more 
normal operating schedules, top 
executives of the three networks 
drafted a plan for handling war 
news and submitted it informally 
to the Commission, not for ap- 
proval but merely to keep the FCC 
informed. Basically the plan 
called for “temperate, responsible 
and mature” news broadcasting, 
with every effort made to “avoid 
horror, suspense and undue excite- 
ment” so far as the news itself 
would permit, with the source of 


the news—observed fact, official 
statement, responsible source, 
rumor or propaganda — clearly 


identified to help the public evalu- 
ate the news it heard. Programs 
were to be interrupted for news 
bulletins as infrequently as seemed 
consistent with good operation and 
all war propaganda was strictly 
forbidden “in either commercial 
announcements or the context of 
commercial programs.” 
Newspaper-radio rivalry was 
forgotten as radio augmented its 
staff men in Europe with special 
assignments to correspondents 
from newspapers and associations 
whose oral reports often reached 
American listeners hours before 
their written dispatches appeared 
in print. William Henry of CBS 
and Arthur Mann of Mutual, the 
first radio correspondents ever as- 
signed to front line duty, left 
London Oct. 9 for the war zone, 





















1939 BROUGHT an international crisis that 
put network staffs on 24-hour duty. LEFT 
PHOTO: NBC workers lunching (I to r): 
Graham McNamee, announcer; Art Feld- 
man, Ed Heaker, special events; Bill Spar- 
grove, George Putnam, announcers; Milton 
Burgh, special events, and (background) J. 
Harrison Hartley, special events. 
PHOTO: Viewing the new form, facsimile, 
at WOR New York’s transmitter are (I to r): 
Herbert L. Brucker, Columbia U.; Charles 
Singer (face visible), chief of WOR trans- 
mitter operations; Prof. John B. Russell, 
Columbia U.; Dexter Purinton, architect of 
WOR plant; Dean Carl W. Ackerman, C. U., 
and J. R. Poppele, WOR chief engineer. 





NBC’s accredited correspondent 
being in this country at that time. 


Annual Report to FCC 
Is Established 


Harrassed by exhaustively de- 
tailed questionnaires from’ the 
FCC, which expected them to be 
filled out and returned at almost 
a moment’s notice, the broadcast- 
ers, through NAB, held numerous 
conferences with FCC accountants 
and worked out a procedure where- 
by the information needed by the 
Commission would be supplied on 
an annual basis, forms being 
mailed to stations in the fall for 
return by March 1 covering the 
previous year’s operations. 

Expressing himself “thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the present legal 
framework and administrative ma- 
chinery of the Commission,” Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had bills intro- 
duced calling for replacement of 
the seven-member FCC by a three- 
member body. Sen. Wallace White 
(R-Me.) countered with a proposal 
for expanding the number of Com- 
missioners to 11. Industry argu- 
ments against hasty action pre- 
vailed and the measures were soon 
shelved and forgotten. 

In March E. O. Sykes, who had 
been a member of the original 
Radio Commission, retired after 
12 years’ service, with Frederick 
I. Thompson, publisher of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, suc- 
ceeding him on the FCC. Paul A. 
Walker was _ re- 
appointed for a 
new seven - year 
term in July and 
in September the 
Commission got 
a new chairman, 
James Lawrence 
Fly, who had 
made a_ notable 
reputation as 
general counsel 
of Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. He 
sueceeded Chairman McNinch who 
retired because of ill health. 

How far the FCC should and 
could go in considering economic 
issues in granting licenses for new 
stations was a hard-fought ques- 
tion during 1939. Reversing FCC 
new station grants in a number of 
communities where established sta- 
tion operators had complained that 
additional stations could not be 
supported without undue hardship 
on those already in business, the 
Federal Court of Appeals of the 





Mr. Thompson 


RIGHT 


District of Columbia vigorously 
espoused the opinion that the Com. 
mission was duty-bound to take 
economic matters into considera. 
tion in making station grants, 
The Commission premise, pre- 
sented with equal fervor by its 
general counsel, William J. Demp. 
sey, and by William C. Koplovitz, 
assistant general counsel, was that 


Congress had not intended to create 
a “protected monopoly within the 
broadcasting field” and that the 
FCC’s regulatory interest js 
limited to granting licenses, not 
in how much advertising a station 
sells or its ability to withstand the 
competition of other stations and 
other media. 
private 


If broadcasting is q 


business, the FCC 


argu- 
ment ran, it merits no protection; 
if it does require governmental 


protection then it is not a private 
business but a public utility and 
subject to regulation of rates and 
limitation of profits. 

This dispute was the basic issue 
of three cases pending before the 
United States Supreme Court at 
the year’s end—the so-called Potts- 
ville, Heitmeyer and Sanders cases, 


covering new station grants in 
Pottsville, Pa., Cheyenne and 
Dubuque. Meanwhile, in Noven- 


ber the FCC Law Dept. saw at 
least a partial acceptance of its 
views by the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals, which ruled that loss of 
revenue by existing stations is not 
sufficient grounds for protesting 
a new grant, but that the complain- 
ants must show that such compe- 
tition would be truly ruinous. 


New Rules 
Put Into Effect 


On Aug. 1 the FCC put into 
effect broad new rules stemming 


from the allocations hearing of the 
previous summer, at the same time 
extending the broadcast license 
period from six months to a year. 
Salient provisions of the new rules 
were: 

Reclassification of stations from 
clear, regional and local to Classes 
I (clear), II (duplicated clear), Ill 
(regional), IV (local), with upper 
and lower brackets, based on power 
limitations and interference pro- 
tection, for the first three classes. 
Establishment of 26 channels as 
unduplicated clear within the con- 
tinental U. S. Increases for Class 
III(a) regionals form 1 kw maxi- 
mum nighttime power to 5 kw full- 
time and of Class IV stations from 
100 w to 250 w, on application 
where engineeringly feasible. Ban- 
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ning of commercial operation on 
experimental grants of any char- 
acter (2dopted over strong industry 
objections). Adoption of standards 
of engineering practice as part of 


general regulations for the first 
time. ; ae 
Plans for a widespread shift in 


station frequency assignments af- 
fecting all stations on channels 
above 710 ke (some 650 to 700 of 
the nation’s total of 814 at the end 
of 1939) were suspended, pending 
ratification of the Havana Treaty 
by Mexico, which finally occurred in 
the last week of the year. 

After placing on the public rec- 
ord exhaustively complete details 
of the operations of NBC, CBS and 
MBS, the Commission’s so-called 
network monopoly hearing turned 
to the regional networks and then 
to the transcription companies, 
pausing to hear such interested 
organizations as IRNA and the 
American Civil Liberties Union be- 
fore concluding the hearing in 
mid-May as it had begun with 
testimony from NBC Board Chair- 
man David Sarnoff. Mr. Sarnoff 
argued against licensing the net- 
works, stating that they are not 
station operators. but program 
building organizations and if they 
were licensed the FCC would in- 
evitably find itself licensing all 
program builders, including trans- 
cripion companies, radio advertisers 
and advertising agencies. The 
question seemed to boil down to 
whether, through affiliation con- 
tracts for guaranteed blocks of 
station time, the networks were not 
actually station operators for those 
periods and so properly subject to 
federal licenses. The Commis- 
sioners had evinced great interest 
in the proposal of Mutual that af- 
fliation contracts be limited to one 
or two years instead of running for 
five years as was then the general 
practice. 


Self-Regulatory Code 
Adopted by Convention 


Acting on the suggestion of Mr. 
Sarnoff at the outset of the hearing 
the previous November, an NAB 
committee had worked through the 
winter and spring on an industry 
code of self-regulation, which the 
NAB convention, held July 10-13 
at Atlantic City, enthusiastically 
adopted. The com- 
mittee which had 
drafted the code 
was reappointed 
as a Code Com- 
pliance Commit- 
tee with Edgar 
L. Bill, WMBD 
Peoria, as chair- 
man and Edward 
M. Kirby, NAB 


station relations . 
director, as secre- Mr. Bill 
tary. 


The code applied strict standards 
to children’s programs, banned at- 
tacks on racial or religious groups, 
forbade editorializing on newscasts, 
Tuled that time for controversial 


’ issues should not be sold, except for 


Political campaigning, but allotted 


fairly to all elements and in accord- 


_4nce with the general interest in 
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the controversy. The code limited 
acceptable sponsors to those whose 
products, services and advertising 
complied with “pertinent legal re- 
quirements, fair trade practices 
and accepted standards of good 
taste.” Commercial copy on day- 
time programs was limited to 3% 
minutes out of 15, 4% out of 30, 9 
out of 60; evening limitations were 
2% minutes of commercial in a 15- 
minute program, 3 in 30 and 6 in 
60. 


Hard Liquor Among 
Items Prohibited 


Advertising of hard liquor, for- 
tune telling, schools making un- 
substantiated guarantees of em- 
ployment, matrimonial agencies, 
home-work offers except by firms 
of established reputation, tip-sheets 
and other racing publications, spe- 
culative finances, cures, statements 
known to be false or grossly exag- 
gerated, repellent descriptions or 
ailments, unfair attacks on com- 
petitors and misleading statements 
of price or value were absolutely 
prohibited. 

The code was generally well re- 
ceived, both within the industry 
and by those who had been critical 
of some of radio’s practices, such 
as the official of American Civil 
Liberties Union who commented: 
“To the utter astonishment of both 
NAB and the Union, we find our- 
selves in complete accord.” 

Oct. 1 was the date the code be- 
came effective and the Code Com- 
pliance Committee did not have 
long to wait for a chance to test its 
strength. Elliott Roosevelt, then 
a commentator on MBS three times 
a week for Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp. in addition to his 
duties as president of Texas State 
Network, deliberately defied the 
code by expressing his personal 
opinion of the arms embargo on 
the air. The committee declined 
to raise to his bait, however, and 
ruled that as “talent” he was sub- 
ject to network rather than NAB 
jurisdiction. Mr. Roosevelt hurled 
charges of censorship at the NAB 
and withdrew four TSN stations 
from membership, but he agreed to 
abide by the code rules on his MBS 
broadcasts. 


Coughlin Issue Creates 
Serious Problem 


Far more serious was the issue 
of Father Charles E. Coughlin, 
whose Sunday broadcasts were 
certainly controversial and so were 
banned by the code for commercial 
acceptance. Operators of some sta- 
tions on his special hookup com- 
plied with the industry ruling and 
dropped the programs. Others, 
notably John F. Patt, vice presi- 
dent of the Richards stations— 
WGAR Cleveland, WJR Detroit, 


KMPC Los Angeles—and John 
Shepard 3d, Yankee Network 
president, refused to discontinue 


the series. Feeling ran high and 
when the NAB board backed up the 
Code Compliance Committee’s rul- 
ing a split in industry ranks seemed 
inevitable. Fortunately, this was 
averted by a simple solution sug- 
gested by Mr. Shepard, who said 
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he would offer to carry the broad- 
cast as sustaining programs, with 
only wireline costs to be paid by 
Father Coughlin. 

Having put its own house in 
order, the broadcasting industry 
set about finding a definite solution 
to its eternal and eternally annoy- 
ing dealings with ASCAP. The 
July convention instructed its ne- 
gotiating committee to secure from 
ASCAP a proposal it could recom- 
mend to the industry or, failing 
that, to call a special copyright 
convention not later than Sept. 15. 
The committee made an appoint- 
ment with ASCAP officials but 
when the time came the group was 
represented only by John Paine, 
ASCAP general manager, who in- 
formed them that the Society had 
no proposal to make. The special 
convention, second in NAB history, 
was set for Sept. 15 in Chicago, and 
the committee retained Sydney 
Kaye, New York attorney and copy- 
right expert, as special counsel and 
coordinator. 

Mr. Kaye, with 
the assistance of 
Stuart Sprague, 
former NBC legal 
staff member who 
had represented 
NAB at the RCA- 
Whiteman _ trial, 
drafted a plan 
for establishing a 
new organization, 
to be owned by 
the broadcasters 
as individual stockholders, which 
would compete with ASCAP as a 
source of music for radio, building 
its own catalog of new music, 
acquiring existing publishers and 
developing sources of non-copy- 
righted or public domain music. 

The more than 250 broadcasters 
attending the one-day special meet- 
ing approved the plan  whole- 
heartedly, agreeing to underwrite 
Broadcast Music Inc., as the new 
organization was to be named, by 
payments of 50% of their 1937 
ASCAP fees, an industry total of 
$1,900,000, as broadcasters in 1937 
had paid ASCAP $3,800,000. 

The plan called for experienced 
executives from the music publish- 
ing business to head BMI opera- 
tions, but as an interm organization 
for incorporation and registration 
purposes, BMI was launched with 
NAB President Neville Miller as 
president, Everett S. Revercomb, 
NAB auditor, as_ secretary-trea- 
surer, and a board comprising 
Walter Damm, WTMJ Milwaukee, 
for newspaper stations; John El- 
mer, WCBM Baltimore, for non- 
network stations; Samuel R. Rosen- 
baum, WFIL Philadelphia, for 
IRNA, with the networks, which 
had promised to advance their 
pledges of more than $400,000 to 
provide funds for immediate ex- 
penses, represented by NBC Presi- 
dent Lenox R. Lohr and CBS Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Edward 
Klauber. 


Incorporation 





Mr. Kaye 


and_ registration 





NAB 


papers 


obtained, 
Miller set out on a whirlwind tow 
of NAB district meetings to raise 
funds and collect pledges for BMI. 


President 


Broadcasters were asked to pay 
20% of their pledges immediately 
as BMI stock purchases, with the 


80% on call as license fees. In 
mid-December, Mr. Miller was 
confident that by Feb. 1 the 
pledges would pass the $1,500,- 


000 mark set as the minimum re- 
quired to finance a music supply 
that would enable the broadcasting 
industry to get along without 
ASCAP music, if need be, after 
the expiration of current licenses 
on Dec. 31, 1940. 


Transcription Companies 
Back Campaign 


The transcription companies 
promised full support in the cam- 
paign by building up a supply of 
tax-free music on recordings dur- 
ing the coming year. Lang-Worth 
Program Service, which had ac- 
quired NAB’s public domain tran- 
scription service when a deal with 
E. V. Brinckerhoff & Co. collapsed 
early in the year, was well along 
toward its promised 300 hours of 
such music and other companies 
had also entered the field during 
the past year or two. 

The only real criticism of the 
BMI project had come from Ed 
Craney, KGIR Butte, Mont., who 
charged the industry with setting 
up an ASCAP of its own which 
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preserved all of the inequities of 
the ASCAP licenses, noting that 
to base the BMI fees on ASCAP 
payments instead of on _ station 
revenue was to perpetuate the 
preferential deals given the net- 
works and the newspaper stations 
at the expense of other broad- 
casters. 

Television made its formal public 
debut on April 30 by telecasting 
the opening ceremonies of the New 
York World’s Fair, the 3%-hour 
telecast also marking the first time 
a President of the United States 
had appeared before the video 
cameras. NBC made this telecast 
the first feature of daily program 
service from its Empire State 
Bldg. TV transmitter, offering 
some 25 hours a week, of studio, 
film and remote pickup programs 
at the outset and expanding that 
schedule as the year wore on. More 
than a dozen set maufacturers put 
TV receivers on sale to the New 
York public and CBS prepared for 
the opening of its New York video 
station, while Allen B. DuMont 
Labs asked the FCC for permission 
to move its TV transmitter from 
Passaic to New York. 


Nine FM Outlets 
On Air at Yearend — 


FM won many adherents to its 
new system of “staticless broad- 
easting” during the year, which 
wound up with nine FM stations on 
the air and 12 grants of construc- 
tion permits. Yankee Network, 
whose FM transmitter at Paxton 
began 16-hour daily program serv- 
ice in July, applied for a commer- 
cial FM station in New York, ask- 
ing FCC for a hearing at which the 
network could present proof that 
FM was ready to move out of the 
non-commercial category to which 
it was currently restricted. 

On Dec. 3 an FM relay was 
demonstrated, a program originat- 
ing at W2XCR Yonkers being 
picked up and _ rebroadcast by 
W2XMN Alpine, whose broadcast 
was again picked up and rebroad- 
cast by W1XPW Meridan, Conn. 
Observers who heard this final 
broadcast said that its clarity sur- 
passed the best AM signal they 
had ever heard. The FCC set Feb. 
28, 1940, as starting date of a 
hearing on the use of UHF for 
regular broadcast service, with the 
use of FM versus AM the main is- 
sue. 


FCC Approves Commercials 
On International Broadcasts 


The Commission in May adopted 
a rule permitting commercial 
broadcasting by international 
shortwave stations, but accom- 
panied it with a restriction that 
programs must be of a type that 
will “reflect the culture of this 
country and will promote inter- 
national goodwill, understanding 
and cooperation.” This clause pro- 
duced such an uproar as an attempt 
at program censorship that it was 
suspended. Stations were re- 
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quired to boost their power to a 
minimum of 50 kw by July 1, 1940. 
First advertiser to take advantage 
of the new rule was United Fruit 
Co., sponsoring a quarter-hour of 
news in Spanish beamed at Latin 
America by NBC seven evenings a 
week. 

Also in 1939: WLW Cincinnati 
returned to 50 kw operation after 
the FCC denied a further extension 
of its experimental 500 kw opera- 
tion during normal operating 
hours; the Appellate Court upheld 
the FCC’s decision and an appeal 
to the Supreme Court was pending 
at the end of the year. Arde 


= 1940 


LTHOUGH the break with 
A ASCAP did not actually come 
until the year had passed into 
history, 1940 is recalled by most 
broadcasters as the year of the war 
with ASCAP. More important, it 
was the year that networks, affili- 
ates and non-network stations, 
working together as a united in- 
dustry, established Broadcast Music 
Inc. as a new music performance 
licensing organization that was 
adequate not only for the immediate 
job of supplying radio with music 
when ASCAP tunes were not avail- 
able but for the long term task of 
protecting American broadcasters 
for all time from the threats of mo- 
nopolistic aggression in the music 
copyright field. 


Miller Gathers Contracts 
On District Tour 


In January, Neville Miller, presi- 
dent of NAB and BMI, returned 
from a 25,000 mile tour of district 
meetings with contracts from 160 
stations and about $100,000 in cash, 
initial payments on pledges of 
$500,000 giving the new organiza- 
tion, with the network pledges, 
some $900,000 of assured funds 
plus more or less binding commit- 
ments from another 200 stations. 
While somewhat less than the $1.5 
million which had been set as the 
absolute minimum for the new pro- 
ject, this return in so short a time 
encouraged the BMI board to delay 
no longer, so they voted to make 
BMI fully operative on March 2, 
with licensing to begin April 1. 

Sydney Kaye, copyright attorney 
largely responsible for developing 
the BMI plan, was designated ex- 
ecutive vice president and general 
counsel, and Merritt E. Tompkins 
resigned as president of Associated 
Music Publishers to head up BMI 
operations as vice president and 
general manager. Carl Haverlin, 
for more than 10 years sales man- 
ager of KFI and KECA Los An- 
geles and for the past two years 
had served as station relations 
head of Davis & Schwegler, pro- 
gram production firm active in the 
field of tax-free music for radio, 
became head of station relations 
for BMI. Russell Clevenger, from 
the New York advertising agency, 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, was 
named public relations director. 
Dana Merriman, who had been in 


Bulova was authorized to move 
WPG Atlanta City to New York 
for merger with his other stations 
there into a fulltime 5 kw station, 
and was planning to start an East 
Coast network early in 1940. The 
Commission in the fall gave some 
200 local stations power increases 
to 250 w and raised about 35 
regional stations to 5 kw fulltime 
power. WMCA New York was 
severely reprimanded by the Com- 
mission for advertising claiming a 
news beat by intercepting private 
communications of foreign powers, 
an act which if actually performed 


charge of all music and music copy- 
rights at the New York World’s 
Fair after a decade at NBC, was 
made office manager. Other em- 
ployes were added and the BMI 
quarters at 580 Fifth Ave. were ex- 
panded and re-expanded as work 
progressed on the gigantic task of 
building an adequate supply of 
music for radio by the end of the 
year. 

Acquiring by a 10-year contract 
the performance rights to the cata- 
log of M. M. Cole Music Publishing 
Co., a collection of some 2,500 com- 
positions, largely in the hillbilly, 
cowboy and folk music category, 
and, by outright purchase, the 2,000 
popular, concert and _ standard 
published by Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, BMI also began building 
its own musical catalog. By June, 
its music production line was turn- 
ing out about seven new composi- 
tions a week, plus some 25 new ar- 
rangements of public domain 
music. 


BMI Sets Up 
New Payment System 


To get away from the discrimi- 
natory rating system which had 
caused constant turmoil among 
ASCAP’s members, BMI set up its 
own method of paying writers on 
a basis of performance only. A 
writer whose tune was broadcast 
once over one station would earn 
one cent in royalties; 20 perform- 
ances over 50-station networks 
would bring him $10. The one-cent- 
per-broadcast-per-station fee was 
subject to alteration after tests to 
see how often BMI tunes were 
broadcast by the average station 
subscriber. 

Meanwhile, ASCAP had launched 
a publicity campaign of radio 
persecution, based on the arrest 

of Gene Buck, 

its president, in 

Phoenix on 

charges of at- 

tempting to ob- 
tain money under 
false pretenses 
and conspiracy to 
extort, filed in 

Montana by A. J. 

Mosby, KGVO 

Missoula. Net- 

work executives, 

similarly charged, 
service by writing 


Mr. Mosby 


had escaped 
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would have cost the sta 
license. 

Transcontinental Broa 
System was organized by 
Roosevelt and John T. Adz 
ecutive vice president of Texas 
State Network, as a new nation. 
wide network which announced 109 
affiliate stations and 35 hours g 
week of commercial business, 
largely placed by Blackett-Sample. 
Hummert for its various clients, 
TBS was to begin service on Ney | 
Year’s Day, 1940, but on Dee, 39 | 
Mr. Adams wired stations that the | 
inaugural had been postponed untij 
Feb. 1. 


on its 


asting 
Elliott 
ns, ex. 


denials and refusing to waive ex. | 
tradition, but ASCAP had not 
taken this precaution and Mp, 
Buck, vacationing in Phoenix, 
languished in jail over Feb. 22, 
when the banks were closed, unti] 
bail could be arranged. 

ASCAP also had presented radio 
with its new licenses, which it was 
estimated would increase its take 
from radio by from 70% to 100%, 
The terms of the new licenses, 
which were to run for 10 years, 
offered some _ reduction to the 
smaller stations but added a 74% 
network fee, an obvious attempt to 
split the industry ranks which was 
promptly recognized and as 
promptly rejected. 


Joint Session Gives 
BMI Confidence Vote 


A joint session of the boards of 
NAB, IRNA and BMI, with Na- 
tional Independent Broadcasters, 
organization of non-network sta- 
tions, invited but its representative 
unable to attend, unanimously con- 
demned the ASCAP offer and gave 
BMI a vote of confidence and a 
virtual blank check to secure a 
supply of music that would allow 
broadeasters to forget ASCAP 
after the expiration of their cur- ] 
rent ASCAP licenses at the end 
of the year. 


This extraordinary board meet- 
ing worked out a plan of BMI | 
licensing to take effect when the 
initial one-year licenses expired. 
It called for BMI royalty payments 
of 1%% to 2%% of net income 
by stations, with networks to pay 
the top scale for their owned and 
operated stations plus fees of one- 
half of 1% on their net income 
from the sale of network time 
(gross income minus payments to 
stations) with 1939 revenue used 
as a base for BMI’s 1941 licenses. 
This new arrangement of licenses 
based on income was designed to 
answer objections of a number of 
broadeasters to the original BMI 
licenses which, they complained, 
were based on ASCAP fees and 
therefore carried over into BMI 
all the discriminatory features of 
the ASCAP licenses. 


To augment its output of or 
chestrations and provide a supply 
of music for the smaller stations 
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(Continued from page 120) 


who depended largely on phono- 
graph records and transcriptions, 
BMI met with representatives of 
the major transcription companies, 
securing from each the promise that 
his company would immediately 
make transcriptions of eight non- 
ASCAP tunes, with no duplication 
between companies, who would 
themselves absorb the cost of the 
masters and charge stations only 
$2 apiece for double-faced discs. In 
addition the transcription compa- 
nies agreed to include about 50 non- 
ASCAP tunes a month apiece in 
their transcription library services 
which, even with duplication, were 
estimated to insure a minimum 
of about 150 selections a month. 
The transcription companies owed 
this cooperation to BMI for setting 
its recording fee two cents a com- 
position for transcriptions as well 
as for phonograph records, break- 
ing with the custom followed by 
most publishers of charging 25 or 
50 cents for each transcription de- 
spite the statutory limitation of a 
maximum of two cents a pressing. 
The Dept. of Justice had renewed 
its investigation of ASCAP’s ac- 
tivities by subpoenaing the Society’s 
files and records as a prelude to 
criminal prosecution. Broadcasters 
and other ASCAP licensees had 
been questioned about their deal- 
ings with ASCAP and by August, 
when the NAB held its annual con- 
vention in San Francisco, ASCAP 
was more than willing to effect a 
settlement with radio that would 
halt the government action. When 
ASCAP’s request for a place on 
the convention program was re- 
jected by NAB President Miller, 
who declared “San Francisco will 
be no Munich,” top ASCAP exec- 
utives established themselves near- 
by to be available for conferences 
with individual broadcasters. E. R. 
Craney, KGIR Butte, told an NIB 
meeting preceding the NAB con- 
clave that the Washington and 
Montana broadcasters had ar- 
ranged to get ASCAP music on 
a pay-for-use basis, which the in- 
dustry had long demanded, but 
even this news failed to sway the 
industry conviction that now was 
the time to end the threat of 
ASCAP monopoly. They rejected 
all ASCAP dealings in favor of 
wholehearted support of BMI. 


BMI Builds Up 
Its Music Stock 


BMI continued to acquire music 
for radio, including the catalogs of 
Southern Music Co., Southern Mu- 
sic International, Mexican Assn. of 
Composers and Authors, De Musica 
Internacional, E. C. Schirmer Mu- 
sic Co., G. Ricordi & Co. and 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp., 
which by December gave it radio 
rights to some 250,000 compositions 
of all types of music. The net- 
works gradually curtailed their use 
of ASCAP music until in December 
there was none on their sustainers. 
Advertisers and agencies cooper- 
ated, changing their signature and 
theme music to non-ASCAP selec- 
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ASCAP NEGOTIATORS for return of its music to the air were in Washington 
in 1940 to confer with IRNA representatives in a preliminary conference. 
The officials (I to r): E. Claude Mills, chairman of the Administration Com- 
mittee; John G. Paine, general manager, and John O’Connor, director, also 
took in a couple of days of the White Resolution hearings in the Senate. 


Ok 


tions and gradually shifting musi- 
cal programs to BMlI-controlled 
tunes, too. 

Everything was set for the com- 
plete break with ASCAP on New 
Year’s Eve, and not even word that 
the Dept. of Justice was filing 
suits against BMI and the net- 
works, for boycotting ASCAP mu- 
sie and conspiring in restraint of 
trade, as well as against ASCAP, 
could dampen the industry’s feeling 
that at last it had won its copyright 
independence. 

The Justice Dept. also figured in 
averting a strike of AFM, threat- 
ened at the begin- 
ning of 1940, 
when, after talks 
with Thurman 
Arnold, assistant 
attorney general, 
the broadcasters 
told the union 
they had been ad- 
vised that the in- 
dustry - AFM 
agreements were 
illegal and that 
their renewal would bring prosecu- 
tion for conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. AFM President Joseph N. 
Weber notified local unions to nego- 
tiate individual contracts with net- 
work affiliates whose contracts ex- 
pired in January and subsequently 
James C. Petrillo, who had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Weber as top AFM ex- 
ecutive, authorized the same ar- 
rangement for contracts of non- 
network stations. 

Disputes of KSTP St. Paul, an 
NBC affiliate, and WRVA Rich- 
mond, a CBS station, with AFM 
locals in those cities assumed na- 
tionwide proportions late in June 
when the AFM national office or- 
dered NBC and CBS to stop feed- 
ing remote dance band pickups to 
those stations. The networks both 
refused to take such action, which 
would have been a breach of their 
affiliation contracts, and AFM 
pulled the bands from the networks, 
threatening further curtailment of 
network musical programs if the 





Mr. Weber 


* 


* 


local differences were not settled. 
They were, and a possible network 
strike was averted. 

In October, Mr. Petrillo informed 
the networks that after the end of 
current commercial commitments 
musicians would not be allowed to 
perform on network co-op shows, 
which, he said, were sold to local 
advertisers “for less than the same 
number of local musicians would 
cost if the programs were sold lo- 
cally,” terming this “the worst kind 
of unfair competition.” Samuel R. 
Rosenbaum, WFIL Philadelphia, 
chairman of IRNA, wrote the union 
that these programs were not in 
reality affecting local employment 
of musicians as no local sponsor 
could afford to present comparable 
programs on his own. The union 
did not immediately alter its rule, 
but notified Mr. Rosenbaum that 
he would have the chance to present 
his views to the AFM board at its 
next meeting, not scheduled yet but 
customarily held early in the year. 

A major musical victory for 
broadcasters was announced July 
25 in a decision 
of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Ap- 
peals in New 
York that broad- 
casters could 
freely purchase 
phonograph _rec- 
ords and broad- 
cast them with- 
out obtaining per- 
mission of either 
the recording 
company or the recording artist 
and “in entire disregard of any 
attempt” by either company or per- 
former to restrict such use. This 
precedent-making ruling reversed 
a decision of the Federal District 
Court in the action of RCA against 
Paul Whiteman, WNEW New York 
and Elgin Inc., sponsor of a record 
program on WNEW, that had given 
both the company and the artist 
the right to control, restrict or 
prevent the use of their record- 
ings on the air. 


Mr. Whiteman 
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RCA had followed the ear ier de. 


cision by issuing licenses to siations 
to use its records, but at ‘he jp. 
sistence of NIB President Harold 4. 
Lafount had discontinued this prage. 
tice and refunded license fees a]. 
ready collected, pending final 
court ruling. Decca also had with. 


drawn restrictions on the use of its 
records and Columbia had 
imposed any restrictions. The Cir. 
cuit Court decision became the off. 
cial precedent at the end of the 
year when the Supreme Court of 
the United States refused an ap. 
peal for its review. 


never 


AFRA Strike Threat 
Peacefully Settled 


A threatened strike of AFRA 
against the nationwide networks 
after a breakdown in negotiations 
for a new network sustaining con- 
tract was averted in October when 
William H. Davis, chairman of the 
New York State Mediation Board, 
called union and networks together 
for one last session before allow- 
ing a strike to occur. So success- 
ful was Mr. Davis in the role of 
peacemaker that the parties em- 
erged from these new bargaining 
sessions with not only a new sus- 
taining agreement but also a new 
commercial code, although the for- 
mer one would not have expired 
for four months. AFRA gained 
a number of wage increases for 
work by performers and announcers 
on network sustainers, but the net- 
works secured a renewal without 
change of the commercial contract 
whose terms had been fought out 
so bitterly less than two years be- 
fore. They also gained a three- 
year contract for both sustaining 
and commercial employment, longer 
than AFRA wanted, by agreeing 
to a provision for increases in 
minimum scale if the national cost 
of living index were to rise 10 
points or more over the last year’s 
level. The national agreement, for 
good measure, also settled a dispute 
of long standing over the fees to 
be paid announcers at the network 
key stations in Chicago. 


Chain Monopoly Group 
Issues Recommendations 


In June, the FCC chain monopoly 
committee issued its long awaited 
report which recommended to the 
full Commission that networks be 
barred from transcription and tal- 
ent booking activities and be re- 
quired to extend program service 
to remote areas even though such 
extension might be unprofitable, 
that long-term exclusive affiliation 
contracts be banned, that clear 
channels be duplicated to provide 
for more stations, that station 
ownership be strictly limited with 
networks perhaps to be forbidden 
the right to own stations at all, 
and that advertising agencies be 
prevented from having the final 
say regarding network programs. 

These recommendations were 
vigorously opposed by IRNA as 
well as by NBC and CBS, with 
MBS supporting the ban on exclu- 
sive affiliation contracts, both in 
briefs and at a two-day hearing In 
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Before 


December. the hearing 
FCC issued suggested rulings, “to 
facilitate oral argument,” calling 
for non-exclusive affiliation con- 
tracts limited to one or two years 
duration, with no network per- 
mitted more than one fulltime out- 
let in any community, limiting the 
number of stations a network could 
own and ruling that no network- 
station agreement could limit rates 
or restrict the right of the station 
operator to reject any network pro- 
gram for reasonable cause. 
Congress as well as the industry 
was concerned with these revolu- 
tionary proposals and measures for 
redefining the 
Communications 
Act and perhaps 
reorganizing 
the FCC were 
prepared for in- 
troduction at the 
next session of 
Congress. Thad 
H. Brown, chair- 
man of the chain 


Mr. Brown monopoly com- 
mittee, was. so 
rigorously attacked during the 


Senate hearing on his reappoint- 
ment to the Commission that it 
was withdrawn, leaving the FCC 
a six-man body as the year ended. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld the FCC philosophy 
of “survival of the fittest’? in a 
decision reversing that of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in the so-called Sanders 
case. In giving the Commission 
the right to award station grants 
without any consideration of their 
competitive economic effect on ex- 
isting stations, the Supreme Court 
stressed that the Communications 
Act had given the FCC “no super- 
visory control of the programs, of 
business management or of policy” 
of broadcast station licensees. 


Linked with the Supreme Court 
ruling in the Pottsville and Heit- 
meyer cases that the FCC was free 
to administer the Act without in- 
terference from the Court of Ap- 
peals, the decision climaxed an 18- 
month battle of William J. Demp- 
sey, FCC general counsel, and Wil- 
liam C. Koplovitz, assistant gen- 
eral counsel, against restrictions 
on Commission actions which the 
Court of Appeals had sought to 
impose. 

Shortly afterwards, the team re- 
signed to set up their own law 
firm in Washington. Telford Tay- 
lor, special assist- 
ant to the Attor- 
ney General, was 
appointed FCC 
general counsel; 
Joseph L. Rauh 
Jr., assistant gen- 
eral counsel of 
the Wage & Hour 
Administration, 
was named as- 
sistant general 
d counsel of FCC. 

Shifts in wave lengths in ac- 
cordance with the Havana Treaty 
formula were announced by the 
FCC in September to become effec- 
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tive May 29, 1941, when 777 of the 
882 standard U. S. broadcasting 
stations licensed at the end of 1940 
were to move to new frequencies. 
A long-hinted FCC program of 
breaking down clear channels was 
indicated as about to begin in De- 
cember, when the FCC by a vote 
of 3 to 2, Chairman Fly not par- 
ticipating, proposed to grant 
WHDH Boston fulltime operation 
of 830 ke, Class 1-A channel al- 
ready occupied by KOA Denver. 

The Commission on May 20 
awarded full official recognition to 
FM broadcasting, allocating 35 
channels of 200 ke each in the 43- 
50 me band to this new type of 
broadcasting for commercial oper- 
ation starting Jan. 1, 1941. The 
wide-swing system of transmission 
developed by Prof. E. H. Arm- 
strong was approved, as opposed to 
the narrow-band recommendations 
of RCA. By the end of the year 
29 FM stations had been authorized 
and assigned the new calls show- 
ing the station’s position on the 
dial and its geographical location. 

Limited commercial operation 
for television, approved by the 
FCC Feb. 28, to begin Sept. 1, was 
cancelled May 27 after RCA’s 
aggressive campaign for the sale of 
TV sets in the New York area had 
aroused fears that video standards 
might be prematurely frozen. The 
new art was ordered back to the 
laboratory stage of experimental 
operations, while the National 
Television System Committee, in- 
dustry-wide group established at 
Commission suggestion, was at- 
tempting to attain agreement of 
all TV research and manufactur- 
ing interests on standards of 
broadcasting which could then be 
recommended to the FCC for offi- 
cial sanction. 


Experimental TV Grants 
Number 43 at Yearend 


As of Dec. 31, 1940, the Commis- 
sion had issued 43 licenses for ex- 
perimental TV broadcasting. CBS 
in August had announced the de- 
velopment of a system for telecast- 
ing pictures in full color, stating 
that “‘at the present rate of prog- 
ress, CBS hopes to have its color 
system ready for commercial use 
by Jan. 1, 1941.” 


Television made its first appear- 
ance in politics during 1940, video 
cameras covering the GOP conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in June for 
the benefit of set-owners in Phila- 
delphia served by the Phileco TV 
station and in New York, where 
NBC telecast convention activities 
transmitted from Philadelphia via 
AT&T’s new coaxial cable. The 
cable at that time did not extend 
to Chicago to permit similar video 
reporting of the Democratic con- 
vention in July. 

Both parties for the first time 
included pledges to protect radio 
against censorship in their plat- 
forms. Radio gave its usual full 
coverage to both the conventions 
and the election returns in Novem- 
ber, with the expense of this cov- 
erage and the commercial cancella- 
tions for political purposes just 
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about matching the $2 million 
estimated to have been spent for 
radio time during the campaign. 

The Nazi spring blitzkreig into 
Scandinavia and across the Low- 
lands, culminating with the armis- 
tice with France on June 20, and 
the subsequent “Battle of Britain” 
found U. S. radio prepared to give 
the American radio audience the 
kind of detailed on-the-scene war 
reporting which in 1939 had been 
hailed with wonder but was now 
becoming accepted as a standard 
part of radio’s service to its lis- 
teners. 

At home, the Defense Communi- 
cations Board was established in 
September to plan the role of com- 
munications in national defense. 
FCC Chairman Fly was chairman, 
its other members being Rear Ad- 
miral Leigh Noyes, director of 
Naval Communications; Maj. Gen. 
Joseph O. Mauborgne, Army chief 
signal officer; Herbert E. Gaston, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (for the Coast Guard), and 
Breckenridge Long, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in charge of the 
State Dept.’s Division of Interna- 
tional Communications. As the 
War Dept. expanded its radio ac- 
tivities, the NAB gave a year’s 
leave to its public relations direc- 
tor, Edward M. Kirby, offering his 
services to the government as a 
$l-a-year civilian advisor to the 
Army on radio matters. 


NBC Starts Broadcasts 
To South, Central America 


International shortwave broad- 
casting activity expanded rapidly 
during 1940, stimulated by permis- 
sion for commercial operation 
granted in 1939. In November 
NBC announced completion of ar- 
rangements with South and Cen- 
tral American stations for rebroad- 
casts of NBC sustaining programs, 
either as sustainers or under local 
sponsorship, and with cut-in an- 
nouncements for local dealers on 
some of NBC’s commercial short- 
wave transmissions, to start in Jan- 
uary 1941. In December CBS an- 
nounced that it had formed a Latin 
American network of 39 longwave 
and 25 shortwave stations in 18 
Latin American countries, which 
would rebroadcast CBS shortwave 
programs beginning the following 
fall. 

The NAB Code Compliance Com- 
mittee had a surprisingly easy time 
in 1940. Not a single complaint 
about the new code was raised at 
the summer convention, with only 
general objection from advertisers 
and agencies as to the inclusion 
of contest offers in the commercial 
time _ bracket. The committee 
agreed to work out a_ standard 
contests announcement form to 
solve this problem. 


Father Coughlin did not return 
to the air in the fall as not enough 
stations accepted his offer of a 
52-week series on transcriptions to 
make it worth while. This followed 
a code committee ruling that his 
sponsored broadcasts would be 
acceptable only during the political 
campaign period. 


A more 


serious problem arose 
from free time demands from 
agencies for their clients. Several 


hundred stations which had given 
“bonus” time to one major radio 
agency found themselves besieged 
for similar grants by other agen- 
who said frankly that they 
did not like the practice, which re- 
duced their commissions, 
as the stations were acced- 
ing to such requests they felt duty 
bound to go after them for their 
clients. Complaints over the Tums 
Pot O’ Gold and other radio prize 
contests led some stations to drop 
these programs, but when the FCC 
submitted them to the Dept. of 
Justice they were ruled not to 
violate the federal lottery laws. 

Radio billings in 1940 reached a 
new high, gross time sales for the 
first time crossing the $200 million 
mark to ring up a total of $207,- 
950,000, a rise of 21.6% over the 
1939 total. 


Peabody Awards for Radio 
Are Established 


The year saw the inception of the 
Peabody Awards, radio equivalent 
of the Pulitzer Prizes of journal- 
ism and the arts, established in 
the memory of George Foster Pea- 
body with administration in the 
hands of the U. of Georgia’s Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism. 
It was the year in which Bulova 
Watch Co. used 293,095 time signals 
on 175 stations. 


cies 


but as 
long 


Also in 1940: Niles Trammell 
became president of NBC when 


Lenox R. Lohr resigned to become 
had of Chicago’s Museum of 
Science & Industry, and Frank E. 
Mullen left RCA to become NBC’s 
second in command as vice pres- 
ident and general manager. MBS 
expanded its network base, with 
seven organizations representing 
57 stations becoming stockholders, 
pledged to underwrite the network’s 
financial operations under five-year 
contracts. Keystone Broadcasting 
System, after a year of reorganiza- 
tion and revised plans, got its 
“network” started in December, 
with some 80 stations using its 
service. Transcontinental Broad- 
casting System, after many re- 
visions of plans, executive, and 
personnel, went out of business 
without ever having put a single 
program on the air. 

Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric took over operations of their 
stations which formerly had been 
managed and programmed by 
NBC. Broadcasting celebrated its 
20th birthday with appropriate 
festivities and BROADCASTING en- 
tered its 10th year on Oct. 15, an- 
nouncing on that date that it would 
start publishing weekly instead of 
semi-monthly with the beginning of 
1941. The FCC on Dec. 17 ap- 
proved an application for the trans- 
fer of WMCA New York from 
Donald Flamm to Edward J. Noble, 
industrialist, for $850,000, but be- 
fore the year ended Mr. Flamm had 
asked the Commission to recon- 
sider and dismiss the transfer. 


(Chronology continues on page 124) 
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IGH spot for radio, as for 
every other industry in 1941, 
was the Japanese attack on 


Pearl Harbor and the immediate 
United States declaration of war. 


The months of planning that 
preceeded the Dec. 7 attack proved 
their value. There was excitement, 
but no panic, as radio carried first 
news of the attack. Within an 
hour the Defense Communications 
Board, with FCC Chairman James 
L. Fly as its head, took over 
control of all radio. Stations and 
networks quickly went on a round- 
the-clock basis relaying news and 
instructions to civilians but within 
the week had worked out their 
news coverage program to give 
news first priority and yet con- 
tinue the balance of their program 
schedules. 

The President turned to radio to 
reassure the people. His address 
asking for a declaration of war 
commanded the largest audience 
that had ever 


listened to one 
broadcast. 
Price Named To Head 
Censorship of News 
Byron Price, executive news 


editor of the Associated Press, was 
named director of the. Office of 
Censorship for radio and _ press 
which was entrusted with setting 
up censorship of news on a volun- 
tary basis. Mr. Price named J. 
Harold Ryan, vice president and 
general manager of the Fort In- 
dustry Co., to head the Radio De- 
partment as assistant director. 

A war-time code to guide broad- 
casters was being drafted and as 
the year ended radio was function- 
ing smoothly with new stature as 
the most important news medium. 
It censored its own news and oc- 
cupied a key place in the civil 
defense set-up as the first source 
of instructions in the case of at- 
tack or any similar emergency. 

Fears that broadcasting would 
be seriously curtailed in case of 
war were quickly allayed after the 
first few days. While some sta- 
tions in critical areas broadcast on 
a restricted basis for a time, most 
of these restrictions were soon 
lifted. Only branch of radio seri- 
ously affected was the 50,000 
amateur operators who were ruled 
off the air for the duration. 

The final crisis in December 
found radio with its house in 
order. Principal item on the news 
budget for many months had been 
war developments in Europe. 
Bombing of Broadcasting House 
in London during January when 
seven BBC staffers were killed 
was an example. 


On Jan. 13 the Defense Com- 
munications Board, set up _ in 
1940, held a meeting—at which 


Neville Miller, NAB president, was 
elected chairman of the Domestic 
Broadcasting Committee and A. D. 
Ring, assistant chief engineer of 
the FCC, was made secretary. At 
the same time Walter Evans, vice 
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president of 
Westinghouse 
Radio Stations, 
was made chair- 
man of the Inter- 
national Broad- 
casting Commit- 
tee with P. F. 
Siling, assistant 
chief of the FCC 
International Di- 


Mr. Evans vision, as secre- 
tary. 

By April the 

radio branch of the Army was 


nearing completion under the di- 
rection of Edward M. Kirby, di- 
rector of public relations at NAB, 
on loan to the government. Mr. 
Kirby was reporting direct to 
Major General Robert C. Richard- 
son Jr. 

On June 2 the President declared 
a state of national emergency 
but pointed out that this would 
have little immediate effect on 
radio. On June 21 the networks 
made the first report of the Ger- 
man invasion of Russia. 


In the final week of December 
the Radio Coordinating Committee, 
representing 


five trade 
was in 
with Mr. 
Price and Mr. 
Fly. Representa- 
tives of the vari- 
ous groups. in- 
cluded: Neville 
Miller, NAB 
president; George 
B. Storer, inter- 
im president of 
National Inde- 
pendent Broad- 
casters; John 
Shephard 3d, Yankee Network, 
president of FM _ Broadcasters 
Ine.; Victor Sholis, director of the 


industry 
groups, 
session 





Mr. Sholis 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT as he addressed the nation on 
day following the United States declaration 


~~ 


Clear Channel Broadcasting Serv- 
ice, and Eugene Pulliam, WIRE 
Indianapolis, president of Network 
Affiliates Inc. 

Although the declaration of war 
and the attending upheaval in all 
peacetime plans was by far the 
outstanding event of 1941 there 
were many other developments of 
unusual importance to broadcast- 
ers. 

Armed with Broadcast Music 
Inc. and its 250,000 musical num- 
bers, broadcasters started the year 
by allowing its contracts with 
ASCAP to expire. While there 
were many complaints from the 
music monopoly that some of 
its tunes were being heard over 
the air without permission, radio 
as a whole stood firm. Audience 
ratings showed little change in 
musical program standings even 
though ASCAP numbers’ were 
avoided. Broadcasters took this as 
an indication that the public was 
supporting their fight. 


BMI and ASCAP 
Sign Consent Decrees 


Under threat of a government 
anti-trust suit BMI on Jan. 27 
signed a consent decree to go into 
effect when ASCAP signed a simi- 
lar document. The decree was put 
on file with the Federal District 
Court in Milwaukee. On Feb. 5 the 
Dept. of Justice filed the promised 
suit against ASCAP for violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
naming Gene Buck, president, 25 
members of the board and 19 pub- 
lishing house members. Trial was 
set for March 5. 

ASCAP council immediately met 
with government attorneys in an 
effort to work out a consent decree 
similar to that already signed by 
BMI. On Feb. 26 it was signed 





Dec. 9, 1941, one 
of war. 
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and both BMI and ASCAP decrees 
became effective within 90 days 
from that date. 

Agreement with the government 


left the only matters to be ag. 
justed with networks and stations 
the price of service and ASCAp 
then began soliciting new agree. 
ments with the stations and with 
networks. For violation of crimip. 
al statutes under the Sherman Lay, 
ASCAP was fined $35,250. On 
April 1 BMI began its second year 
of operation with 97% of stations 
which had belonged the first year 
already signed for the new period, 


Montana Broadcasters, ASCAP 
Reach Agreement 


ASCAP’s first agreement came 
April 9 when it signed with the 
Montana broadcasters, headed by 
Ed Craney of the Z-Bar Network, 
Under the agreement ASCAP 
dropped infringement suits total- 
ling $250,000 against Montana sta- 
tions. On May 12 Mutual accepted 
the ASCAP formula and guaran- 
teed to pay 3% of gross for four 
years then 342% of gross until 
1950. ASCAP music returned to 
the network on May 13. 

Meantime NBC and CBS were 
holding daily meetings with ASC- 
AP. Terms and counter-terms were 
exchanged andon 
Aug. 1 an agree 
ment was reached 
whereby the net- 
works would pay 
234% of net time 
sales for use of 
their music, Im- 
mediately the net- 
works began a 
campaign to get 
affiliates to agree. 
MBS was given 
advantage of the 
lower rate negotiated by the other 
networks. On Sept. 9 the NAB 
committee approved the proposed 
ASCAP contract and labeled it 
“eminently fair.” Leader of the 
opposition was John J. Gillin Jr,, 
WOW Omaha. On Oct. 30 final 
agreement was signed between the 
networks and ASCAP and the 
music war was over with tunes 
controlled by the group returning 
to all networks for the first time 
in nearly a year. 

Meanwhile James C. Petrillo, 
head of AFM, was making moves 
toward tightening up his contracts. 
At the beginning of the year sta- 
tions were notified that AFM con- 
tracts, heretofore for 12 months, 
were being renewed for six. When 
questioned by BROADCASTING as to 
reasons, the music czar declared 
it was just an “experiment.” 

The year marked a milestone 1M 
the history of the magazine. With 
the Jan. 13 issue BROADCASTING be- 
came a weekly after 10 years of 
operation as a semi-monthly. Size 
of the issues remained practically 
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_ A STEINMAN STATION 


BROADCASTING 


Telecasting 


WDEL can sell your product in this top-buying 


market — it blankets the entire area effectively. 


WDEL — Foremost radio voice in the area. For 


years has sold consistently and profitably for 


hundreds of national and local advertisers. 


WDEL-TV —The only television station in Delaware, 


it has shown phenomenal growth in its year and 


a half of telecasting. The only one TV station 


Represented by 


that reaches this top market. 


Write now for information 


ROBERT MEEKER ASSOCIATES 


New York 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco + Chicago 
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(Continued from page 124) 


the 
A good year for radio was fore- 


same. 


cast in January. In a_ review 
of 1940, Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
topped agency billings with net- 
work totals of $12,108,788. BRoAD- 
CASTING YEARBOOK showed 1940 
gross time sales of $207,956,000, a 
21.5% increase over 1939. Gross 
national network billings amounted 
to $96,456,000 while other billings 
amounted to $111,500,000, accord- 
ing to calculations by Dr. Herman 
S. Hettinger, associate professor 
of marketing at the U. of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the regulatory 
was not standing still. On March 
19 the notorious crackdown on 
newspaper ownership of radio sta- 
tions was forced through the FCC 
by Chairman Fly with Commis- 
sioners George H. Payne and 
Frederick I. Thompson supporting 
the move. At the time BROADCAST- 
ING estimated that about 300 of 
the 890 stations on the air were 
either newspaper-owned or news- 
paper-affiliated. 


front radio 


Newspaper-Owned Outlets 
Name Ethridge Chairman 


Within a few days representa- 
tives of newspaper-owned stations 
met, named Mark Ethridge, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
owner of WHAS, as chairman. 

The publisher began immediate 
steps to forestall the proposed 
action of the FCC. He named a 
committee of 44 publishers to act 
for the industry and visited Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. As a result of his 
visit the President named Lowell 
Mellett, his public relations ad- 
visor and former. editor of the 
Washington Post, to study the ef- 
fect of newspaper ownership of 
radio stations. He also asked Mr. 
Ethridge to survey the situation. 
At the ANPA convention it was 
decided to leave the radio owner- 
ship question in the hands of the 
Ethridge committee. 


Meanwhile the FCC set July 23 
as date for the hearings on the 
newspaper owrership question. 
After five days the hearings were 
postponed until Sept. 17. When 
the hearing reconvened it dragged 
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DR. FRANK CONRAD, often called the “father of radio,” is shown (left 
photo) at work in his laboratory a short time before his death on Dec. 10, 


1941. 
home front. 


Ray C. Wakefield, of California, 


Center: Declaration of War brought many preparations along the 
Here workmen pile up sandbag rampart in front of the glass 
brick windows of the WEEI Boston transmitter in Medford, Mass. 
is officially 


At right: 


inducted into office on 


March 22, 1941, as a member of the FCC, succeeding the late Thad H. 


Brown. 


The new Commissioner (I) is shown receiving the Presidential com- 


mission from his lifelong friend, Associate Justice Justin Miller (r), of the 


U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 


Center is FCC Chair- 


man Lawrence Fly. 


%* 


on periodically, with many recesses 
and at the end of the year no de- 
cision had been reached. 

Another proposed decision with 
possibly more far-reaching effects 
than the newspaper ownership case 
was the monopoly ruling of May 
2 which banned exclusive network 
affiliates, ordered the Red and Blue 
Networks separated, ruled out net- 
work option time and banned own- 
ership of more than one station in 
the same city by the same in- 
terests. 

Immediately repercussions were 
felt throughout the industry. NBC 
and CBS took immediate steps to 
block the proposal. MBS, which 
stood to benefit by the proposed 
rule which hit primarily its more 
powerful competitors, was pleased. 

Sen. White on May 12 intro- 
duced a resolution to block enforce- 
ment of the proposed regulations 
and at a hearing which began on 
June 2 before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee Chair- 
man Fly made several concessions 
in the proposals. On Aug. 1 Sen. 
White introduced a_ series of 
amendments to the radio act to re- 
organize the FCC. 


Monopoly Rule Actions 
Are Postponed 


There were repeated conferences 
between members of the FCC and 
the networks and deadlines for 
action on the monopoly rulings 
were postponed several times. In 
an unprecedented action on June 
17 the Commission approved the 
proposed MBS affiliation contract. 


On Aug. 11 the FCC adopted a 
proposed order banning multiple 
ownership of stations in the same 
area, setting a hearing date for 
Oct. 6. But when the hearings be- 
gan it was indicated that the first 
stringent rules, layed down in the 
proposed decision, might be eased 





* 


considerably. 

On Oct. 30 NBC and CBS to- 
gether with WOW Omaha and 
WHAM Rochester filed suit in 
U. S. District Court for the South- 


ern District of New York asking 
a permanent injunction against 
the FCC chain-monopoly regula- 


tions. 


At the end of the year no final 
action had been taken by the Com- 
mission on the monopoly rules but 
in December NBC announced it 
was planning a separate operation 
for the Blue Network. Three NBC 
Blue stations, WJZ New York, 
WENR Chicago and KGO San 
Francisco were transfered to RCA. 
Under the plan the Blue was to 
have a new name. Mark Woods 
was mentioned for the presidency 
and Ed Kobak for executive vice 
president. 


Justice Files Suit 
Against NBC, RCA, CBS 


At the same time the Justice De- 
partment had long’ considered 
filing anti-trust suits against NBC 
and CBS. Despite repeated as- 
surances that this action had noth- 
ing to do with the FCC network 
monopoly rules, a civil suit was 
filed against both networks and 
RCA on Dee. 31. 


As a further concession to the 
FCC rulings, NBC on Dec. 5 aban- 
doned the exclusive provisions of 
its affiliation contract making it 
possible for affiliates to accept pro- 
grams from more than one net- 
work. 

One of the most important 
events of 1941 was the final ap- 
proval of the Havana treaty and 
the announcement of changes in 
frequency of from 10 to 40 ke for 
795 of the 883 stations in the na- 
tion. Final deadline for the move 
was set at March 29. 


The treaty had been signed by 
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Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic as well as 
the United States and _ involved 
new freqeuncies for some 1,300 sta- 
tions in those nations. 

On Feb. 1 Mexico refused to re. 
new the license of Dr. John R. 
Brinkley for his 180,000 kw XERA 
at Villa Acuna. About the same 
time the Federal District Court at 
San Antonio declared Dr. Brinkley 
a bankrupt showing assets of 
$316,500 and liabilities of $1,100. 
000. Dr. Brinkley had at one time 
been counted fabulously wealthy 
as a result of his “goat gland” re- 
juvenation treatments. 

Mexico also refused to renew the 
license of Norman T. Baker for 
XENT at Nuevo Loredo. Mr. Baker 
had specialized in sale of cancer 
cures on his station. 


Wakefield Succeeds 
Brown at FCC 


There were several changes in 


Commission personnel during the 
year. Ray C. Wakefield, 46, of 
Fresno, a member of the Cali- 


fornia Railroad Commission, was 
named to the Republican vacancy 
on the FCC by President Roosevelt 
on March 5. The vacancy had 
been caused by the resignation of 
Thad Brown. Mr. Brown died un- 
expectedly on Feb. 26 soon after 
his resignation. 

Also in March Andrew D. Ring, 
assistant chief engineer, and Ralph 
L. Clark, senior radio engineer, at 
the FCC resigned to set up their 
own firm. Gerald C. Gross was 
named assistant chief engineer in 
charge of broadcasting and George 
P. Adair, chief assistant to Mr. 
Ring, was named assistant chief of 
the Broadcasting Division. 

On June 30 the term of Fred- 
erick I. Thompson of Alabama, 
who had served two years on the 
Commission filling in the unexpired 
term of E. O. Sykes, came to an 
end. The President did not reap- 
point him but on Oct. 13 named 
Clifford J. Durr, assistant general 
council of the RFC, to the vacancy. 

In 1941, for the first time, tele- 
vision came into active competi- 
tion for the advertising dollar. In 
March at the FCC commercial 
television hearing, the National 
Television System Committee re 
ported to the FCC urging an 
image of 525 lines and 30 frames 
interlaced. The NTSC showed con- 
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Sderable enthusiasm for the CBS 


slor system invented by Dr. Peter 
| Goldmark. 
On May 2 the FCC authorized 


full commercial television to start 
Bon July }. 
525 lines, 
with frequency modulation sound. 
© A weekly minimum of 15 hours of 
program service was set in defer- 
Pence to protests at the proposed 
» 30-hour program 
F originally been indicated. 
‘ jssued its first television rate card 
Fon June 
’ Bros., 
/ Gamble the first video sponsors. 


The image was fixed at 
30 frames interlaced 


service which had 
NBC 
27 Lever 
and Procter & 


with Bulova, 
Sun Oil 


With FCC activity constantly 


' posing new problems for broad- 


casters it is not surprising that the 
NAB and other trade groups were 








ance claimed radio’s attention dur- 
ing the year. The third inaugura- 
tion of President Roosevelt on 
Jan. 20 was given the greatest 
radio coverage of all times. On 
March 17 the first nationwide Mile 
of Dimes drive conducted by radio 
brought in a total of $200,000. 

Early in the year David Sarn- 
off, president of RCA, announced 
plans to build the world’s largest 
radio laboratories at Princeton. 
Work began during the summer 
on the new plant. 

An important station sale was 
that of WMCA New York which 
was transferred from Donald 
Flamm to Edward Noble for $850,- 
000. After the agreement had 









was retained 
general manager. 

The first of the 
annual Peabody 
awards were 
made on March 29 
at a dinner in 
New York with 
CBS winning the 
network award. 
In the large sta- 
tion group WSB 
Atlanta, KNX 
Los Angeles, WCAU Philadelphia, 
WBAP Fort Worth, WOR New 
York and WGEO (shortwave) 
Schenectady were recognized for 
various contributions. In medium 
station group WJJD Chicago, 
WQXR New York, WOW Omaha, 
KSTP St. Paul, WBHX New York, 


as 
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bill to impose a 5 to 15% tax on 


annual net time sales of stations 
doing a gross business of $100,000 


killed 









The bill was latei 
in committee. 


and over. 















Death claimed several prominent 
figures during the year. 
Thomas W. Symons Jr., 52, radio 
and part owner with Ed 
Craney of KXL Portland, KGIR 
Butte and owner of KFPY Spo- 
kane, died on Oct. 2. Dr. Frank 
often called the “father 
of radio,” died on Dec. 10 in Flor- 
ida and on Dec. 22 death claimed 
Scott Howe Bowen, 53, president 
and of WBIX Utica 
pioneer agency man. 
At the end of 1941 FM Broad- 


radio 


pioneer 






Conrad, 





owner and 






mackerel in the moonlight—it both 
shines and stinks.” 
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4 RA | Chairman Fly Hits 

: Ce NAB at News Conference 
-. Brinkley It was at a news conference 
assets of at this convention that Chairman 
of $1,100, Fly spoke of the NAB as a “so- 
t one time ~ oor ra rigs and 
; 7 ; made his famous remark comparing 
Phe the industry leadership to “a dead o¢@ @ 
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- that results in 
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Baker for In return the NAB board ques- 
Mr. Baker tioned the Chairman’s fitness to 
of cancer head the FCC. In commenting on GoOoD SHOWS 


the meeting BROADCASTING said: 
“For acrimony and invective the 
convention had no parallel in NAB 
annals.” 


During and after the convention 
there was considerable criticism 
of NAB leadership, aims and poli- 
cies. Ed Craney, operator of KG- 
IR Butte and Z-Bar Network, 
wrote to a number of independent 
stations urging the abolition of 
NAB. Partly as a result of his 
letters the National Independent 
Broadcasters met in Chicago, Sept. 
22 with Harold A. Lafount, former 
Commissioner and Bulova execu- 
tive, as temporary president. Chair- 
man Fly was a principal speaker 
at the meeting as was Mr. Craney. 
About 200 broadcasters were 
present. 

The organization scheduled a 
full scale convention for December 
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what station gets Wh best RESULTS 
it CINCINNATI eecocee 


The local advertiser knows his market! And in Cincinnati, the local advertisers 
choose WKRC!_ Here’s why: 


Of the 1,302,371 persons living within the listening area of WKRC, 74.4% are 
habitual listeners to this popular Columbia station (Price Waterhouse Survey) 
— an audience of practically a million listeners spending an annual income 


of $235,000,000! 


WKRC carries Columbia’s finest programs. It SELLS your product, 
because it presents your product in company with the best on the air! 
Right at the top of the dial, with 1000 watts power, 100% modulation, 

finest Western Electric equipment, including double turntables for both 

33 and 78 r.p.m., and a full 19-hour unbroken schedule every day, 
WKRC offers you every facility and advantage! It reaches the buyers 

. it sells them ... it keeps them sold! 












That's why these and 60 other advertisers ‘‘on the ground’’ choose 
WKRC. They know the listening habits and buying habits of this 
vast million-buyer market. And they know that for RESULTS— 
profitable, low-cost SALES — the station to use in Cincinnati is 





THE ONLY COLUMBIA BASIC STATION IN THE RICH OHIO VALLEY 
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RADIO CINCINNATI, Inc. 
(YoU e OPERATING WKRC-WKRC-TV-WKRC-FM 





ae a 


WVrrov 5 stations—WKRC, AM-TV-FM (Transit Radio) 

| 5,511,771 persons in the WKRC area 

yy 858,510 Radio Homes in BMB regular listening area 

\Y 3 Billion annual income 

Ww cps program ratings were never higher 

Y% 5000 watts—since 1937 
Combined facilities no other Cincinnati Station can offer— 
AM, TV and Transit Radio—with coordinated promotion and 
merchandising. 


"4 Do not list combined advertisers, would take too much room 


[still the only CBS basic station in the Rich Ohio Valley 






WKRC, WKRC7V, WKR FM (trawsir eavro) 


OPERATED BY RADIO CINCINNATI, INC. 
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TRANSIT RADIO, ING. 
REPRESENTED BY KATZ AGENCy (TRANSIT RADIO, INC.) 
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NEW year opened less than a 
month after the Pearl Har- 
bor attack had started a 


A 


complete upheaval of the nation’s 


economy. Excitement and chaos 
appeared in all parts of govern- 
ment, military and business opera- 
tions. This was reflected in broad- 
casting as station and network 
owners wondered what the months 
ahead had in store for them. 


Fortunately experienced heads 
maintained outward calm _ behind 
the industry’s microphones, and 
their guidance was responsible for 
quelling of nationwide as well as 
worldwide jitters. Panicky citizens 
and officials quickly caught the 
spirit and the quieting influence of 
broadcasting was widely heralded 
in and out of government. 


Actually many broadcast execu- 
tives had been through difficult 
days and sleepless nights as they 
wondered what Uncle Sam might 
do to their business operations. 
They were still wondering as 1942 
opened whether bombing attacks 
might put them off the air or in- 
duce complete industry control by 
the military. And they were won- 
dering how far the government 
might go in deciding exactly what 
they might say, and not say, on 
the air. 

Even before a formal censorship 





1942 


code could be drawn, broadcasters 
were publicly praised by White 
House Secretary Stephen T. Early, 
speaking on behalf of President 
Roosevelt, for their observation of 
voluntary censorship. This tribute, 
coming in the final days of 1941, 
was made as the new Office of 
Censorship was conferring with 
industry leaders. 

Byron Price, Director of Censor- 
ship, and J. Harold Ryan, of the 
Fort Industry stations, who served 
as industry rep- 
resentative, start- 
ed building up 
from the NAB’s 
mid-December 
wartime code. 

The formal OC 
code was released 
Jan.16, carryinga 
voluntary observ- 
ance theme that 
was to live in ra- 
dio history as an 
example of effective industry co- 
operation. Some complaints arose 
about restriction of ad libbing but 
in general the code was well re- 
ceived and the industry quickly fell 
in line. 

Refinements in the document 
were drafted on the basis of ex- 
perience, leading to a revised code 
dated June 15. Rules covering for- 





Mr. Price 


Collins 12Z 
remote amplifier 


PROTECT YOUR SPORTS BROADCASTS 


Here’s the experience of WKOW, Madison, Wisconsin, 
as told by Chief Engineer V. A. Vanderheiden in a letter 


last November: 


“You may be interested to know that the Collins 12Z 
(with the automatic changeover to battery feature) saved 
the day for us at the Wisconsin-Indiana football game 
last Saturday. The power failed at the field during half- 
time and most of the other stations carrying play-by-play 
were cut off until midway in the fourth quarter. We fed 
several other stations in Wisconsin during the emergency. 


“Our engineers will probably never feel quite safe with 
any other remote equipment but the Collins 12Z in the 


future.” 


Get a Collins 12Z now, from stock, and protect all your 
sports and other remote programs every month in the 
year. Write, phone or wire your nearest Collins office. 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 






11 W. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 18 





Dogwood Road, Fountain City 
KNOXVILLE 
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eign language broadcasts were 
strengthened, ad libbing was re- 
stricted further and a clause in- 
serted to limit mention of possible 
enemy air attacks. 


In the developments of a govern- 
ment war machine there naturally 
arose the problem of siphoning 
governmental broadcasts into the 
industry’s facilities. A tug-of-war 
had been going on for well over a 
year as federal agencies tried to 
capture this needed function. 


President Roosevelt resolved the 
dispute by setting up within Office 
of Facts & Figures a radio divi- 
sion to serve as clearing house for 
governmental broadcasting. Two 
industry officials were named co- 
ordinator and assistant, respec- 
tively—William B. Lewis, recently 
resigned as CBS program vice 
president, and Douglas Meservey, 
NBC assistant to the program vice 
president. 

Carrying out the _ industry’s 
voluntary enforcement of censor- 
ship rules the NAB’s Code Com- 
pliance Committee Feb. 6 adopted 
its own suggestions to ensure maxi- 
mum good taste in handling war 
news. Basic ideas had been drawn 
up by the Broadcaster’s Victory 
Council, organized in late January 
to serve as liaison with all federal 
agencies handling 
radio matters. 
Chairman of the 
council was John 
Shepard 3d, 
Yankee network 
president, with 
O. L. (Ted) Tay- 
lor, general man- 
ager of the Tay- 
lor-Howe -Snow- 


den stations, as 
executive  secre- Mr. Shepard 
tary. 


With the governmental war ma- 
chine rapidly moving into action, 
federal officials were anxious to 
rally public support for the meas- 
ures being taken. The War Pro- 
duction Board and the FCC adopted 
a mid-February order, on advice 
of the Defense Communications 
Board, which froze the existing 
broadeast structure and _ limited 
new construction. FCC went on 
record to the effect that adequate 
broadcast standards were essential 
to the war effort and that every 
part of the country should receive 
good service. 


Form War Ad Council 
To Coordinate Industry Effort 


To bring all media into a joint 
agency for promotion of the war 
effort, advertisers, agencies and 
media formed the War Advertising 
Council, an agency that was to 
continue its coordinating job in 
the post-war years. Chester J. La 
Roche, Young & Rubicam, was 
designated chairman. Quickly this 
council went into action, cooperat- 
ing with government agencies 
handling morale-building and prop- 
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aganda functions. 

An official policy gov: ning re 
lease of war information was drawn 
up in mid-March by the Office of 
Facts & Figures, pledging the 
American people would get all war 
news, good or bad, if its publica. 
tion would not aid the enemy, The 
policy was designed to guide re. 
porters and commentators. 

In mid-June President Roosevelt 
combined a half-dozen war infor. 
mation agencies, setting up the 
Office of War Information. Elmer 
Davis, CBS commentator, was 
named director and Milton Eigen. 
hower, brother of Gen. “Ike” ang 
veteran federal official, deputy di. 
rector. 


OFF Reports Americans 
Depend on Radio for News 


Just before this action, Office of 
Facts & Figures had shown in a 
survey that “a majority of Ameri- 
cans have come to rely upon the 
radio, rather than upon nevws. 
papers, as the primary source of 
their news about the war; they ex. 
press greater confidence in broad. 
cast, than in printed, news on the 
ground that it is swifter, more con- 
densed, more accurate, and gives a 
greater sense of personal contact 
with persons and events... .” 

A month after it was set up, 
OWI was rolling along at top speed. 
Gardner Cowles Jr., president of 
Iowa Broadcasting Co., was named 
assistant director in charge of all 
OWI domestic operations. Serving 
under Mr. Cowles, Kenneth R. 
Dyke, former NBC advertising- 
promotion director, was named 
director of a Bureau of Campaigns. 

To implement OWI’s operation 
Mr. Davis in mid-September issued 
a regulation requiring that all 
plans or proposals for new or con- 
tinuing series, or individual radio 
programs for government agencies 
be submitted to the OWI Radio 
Bureau for clearance. Thus OWI 
became the clearing house for fed- 
eral use of the broadcast medium. 


OWI Buys Alaska Time 
To Beam to Troops 


Desiring to keep American troops 
supplied with radio service, OWI 
made arrangements to buy blocks 
of time over stations in Alaska. 

The industry’s stations within 
the United States itself were so 
faithful in carrying out their war 
role that Mr. Davis told Congress 
in early October that stations and 
networks were contributing time 
worth $64 million a year at com- 
mercial rates for war agencies. 

Seventeen broadcast officials were 
appointed in mid-October to serve 
as regional consultants to OWI. 
They were vested with the task of 
working with OWI branch offices. 

Winding up the year, OWI 
adopted a_ broad-gauged federal 
program allocation plan, effective 
the following Jan. 18, and schedul- 
ing transcribed programs and 
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network testimonials and request 
pograms, causing a temporary 


by effects of federal restrictions on 
inventories and 


voluntary pool pending government 
action. 
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by reducing all transmitter radiated 
power by one decibel, effective Dec. 
1. WPB issued a replacement tube 
order to insure continued opera- 
tion of civilian radio sets. FCC took 
another step toward pooling when 
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vice, OWI it sent a questionnaire to all sta- 

yuy blocks tions to obtain data on availability M. G. M. Radio Attractions. 
Alaska. of parts. Local and Netionol Sports. 
ns within For the Commission, with its a ae — with 
F were so function of regulating the ether sear yhemernemgy sa hia 
their war and granting permits, the first full P 

Congress war year was fraught with delicate WM. T. KEMP, President 
ations and and difficult problems. As the year KEITH TYE, Manager 
ting time opened the Dept. of Justice filed ae LESHA tit An's dleuneee 
r at com- civil anti-trust actions against 
encies. RCA-NBC and CBS, going beyond 
icials were the FCC’s own network regulations 
r to serve and coming just 12 days in ad- 

to OWI. vance of Federal court hearings in 
he task of New York on the network in- 
ch offices. junction suits against the FCC’s 
sar, OW! Jr0BE EFFECTIVE Jan. 1, 1942, Edward B. Marks, president of Edw. B. Marks shearer : ee FORJOE & Co. 
d federal Music Corp., signs the contract transferring the performing rights to more _ Federal oom = New Y ork NEW YORK CHICAGO 
, effective Bihan 15,000 songs from ASCAP to BMI. Looking on are (I to r) Merritt E. Feb. 21 held it had yet jurisdiction LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
id schedul- ‘mpkins, vice president and general manager of BMI (seated); Sydney Kaye, to rule on validity of the FCC's ATLANTA 
‘ams and BMI general counsel; Max Marks (brother); Herbert Marks (son). (Continued on page 134) , 
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America’s Key Network Stations Us 


ACA TY Equipment... WM27 for mstance 


cr, THE AIR LONGER than any other TV station 
in the New York metropolitan area, this key network sta- 
tion of the National Broadcasting Company is setting a 
record for on-air time— with more than 312 hours of local 
and network transmission a month to a potential audience 


of 114 million families. 


Well-known in the business for its high-quality pro- 
gramming ...and technical excellence of operation ... we 
are proud that WNBT is supported by RCA television 


equipment throughout the station! 


For instance, a complete transmitter room—with all 
associated equipment. Everything in field equipment—in- 
cluding microwave relays. Film projection equipment. Re- 
mote video relay switching. Studio control room equipment. 
Control consoles, amplifiers, projection changeovers, syn- 


chronizing generators, power supplies, etc. 


When you face up to the job of planning your TV 
station .. . or add on facilities to your operations . . . select 


the same equipment the key network stations use. Go RCA! 


Your RCA Television Equipment Sales Engineer is at 


your service. 


From camera lens to antenna—everything in WNBT is RCA! > 
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network rules. On appeal by the 
networks, the court March 2 de- 
cided to stay effective date of the 
regulations. The U. S. Supreme 
Court decided March 16 to hear 
the case and on June 1 sent the net- 
work rules back to the Federal 
district court in New York for full 
review on the merits. The court in 
New York dismissed the NBC and 
CBS injunction petitions Nov. 16, 
continuing its stay order until ap- 
peal could be taken to the Supreme 
Court, which scheduled a hearing 
for early 1943. 

Another important decision by 
the court, handed down Sept. 12, 
held that a broadcast station has 
a definite right acquired through 
its operating license and the FCC 
cannot tamper with or degrade a 
station’s facilities without giving 
it a hearing. 

Early in the year rumblings were 
heard on Capitol Hill pointing to- 
ward a Congressional investigation 
into the FCC’s affairs. Rep. Eugene 
Cox (D-Ga.) introduced a probe 
resolution Feb. 2. 


SCOTUS Upholds Right 
Of Stay Orders Against FCC 


An important Supreme Court 
ruling April 6 upheld right of the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia to issue stay 
orders against FCC decisions. 

The U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia upheld 
the FCC in permitting subpoena of 
witnesses and conducting a news- 
paper ownership investigation, but 
it also served notice on the Com- 
mission that it should not discrim- 
inate against newspaper ownership. 
FCC held hearings during the 
spring months but reached no de- 
cision during the year. FCC Chair- 
man James Lawrence Fly was 
questioned at length on the Com- 
mission’s newspaper ownership pro- 
ceedings during Senate committee 
hearing on his nomination by 
President Roosevelt to continue in 
office another seven years. The 
Senate confirmed Chairman Fly’s 
nomination June 29. 

The only inquiry into FCC’s 
policies held during the year was 
that of the House Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 


1942—AMERICA’s first year of active participation in World War Il was 


which heard testimony over a 10- 
week period in the spring and early 
summer. This hearing dealt with 
the Sanders Bill to curtail FCC’s 
powers. FCC Chairman Fly testi- 
fied eight times against the bill, 
with Comr. T. A. M. Craven favor- 
ing it as leader of an FCC minority. 
The Sanders Bill was still in com- 
mittee as the year ended. 

While the networks were in the 
throes of legal proceedings all dur- 
ing 1942, they 
also experienced 
the normal ups 
and downs— 
mostly ups — of 
business enter- 
prises. As a re- 
sult of the net- 
work monopoly 
rules, forcing 
RCA to divest it- 
self of one of its 
networks, RCA 
Jan. 9 announced formation of Blue 
Network Co., a separate wholly- 
owned subsidiary of RCA. Mark 
Woods was elected president and 
Edgar Kobak executive vice presi- 
dent. The company started with $2 
million working capital. 

Mutual network Jan. 10 filed a 
$10 million suit against RCA-NBC 
charging conspiracy in time-option 
provisions of affiliation contracts. 

Total network sales for 1941 
were estimated by Dr. Frank Stan- 
ton, CBS research director, at $107 
million, 10% above 1940. 

In early February the four net- 
works, as part of their extensive 
war activities, joined in producing 
a program, This Is War, in cooper- 
ation with Office of Facts & Fig- 
ures. 





Mr. Woods 


Klauber, Keston Get 
New CBS Positions 


CBS revamped its executive staff 
March 25 by naming Edward 
Klauber chairman of the executive 
committee and Paul W. Kesten vice 
president and general manager. 
William S. Paley, continued as 
president. In mid-May CBS dedi- 
cated a Latin American hookup, 
with 76 affiliates. Research Direc- 
tor Stanton and Paul M. Hollister, 
agency official, were elected CBS 
vice presidents in September. In 
August CBS had bought WEEI 
Boston from Boston Edison Co. for 
$500,000. The network had been 
leasing the station. 


Network billings in general more 
than held their own during the war- 
torn months of 1942, all four 
hookups showing an increase dur- 
ing the first half of the year. The 
new Blue network continued to 
prosper and Aug. 1 the NBC and 
Blue networks split up their joint 
Washington operation. Frank M. 
(Scoop) Russell continued to di- 
rect NBC’s capital office. Kenneth 
H. Berkeley, who had managed 
WRC (NBC) and WMAL (Blue), 
was named Blue representative and 
manager of WMAL. 

NBC effective Aug. 1 granted an 
extra over-all 10° discount to 
sponsors using the full 125-station 
hookup. Similar arrangements were 
in effect on other networks. 

NBC’s parent company, RCA, 
dedicated the industry’s most elab- 
orate research laboratory at Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Mutual departed from precedent 
in November by naming Dr. Miller 
McClintock, exec- 
utive director of 
the Advertising 
Council, as_ its 
first salaried 
president. W. E. 
Macfarlane, bus- 
iness manager of 
the Chicago Tri- 
bune and one of 
Mutual’s found- 
ers, continued as 
chairman of the 
executive committee and Alfred J. 
McCosker, president of WOR New 
York, continued as chairman of the 
board. Fred Weber continued as 
network general manager. 

Network rates were placed under 
scrutiny of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission but FTC explained it was 
merely a preliminary study. 

As the year ended the important 
Yankee and Colonial Networks in 
New England were sold to General 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

Networks and stations alike were 
harried during the year by difficul- 
ties with the American Federation 
of Musicians. AFM President 
James C. Petrillo decreed that all 
recording and transcribing of music 
for public consumption would cease 
Aug. 1. In a letter to record and 
transcription manufacturers, dated 
June 25, Mr. Petrillo notified them 
their licenses to make recordings 
would expire July 31 and would not 
be renewed. 





Dr. McClintock 





marked by the intensifying of radio’s effort toward the goal of victory. Left 
photo: At Hollywood conference of J. Walter Thompson Co. executives, ad- 
vancement of the war effort through coordination of network programs was 
discussed by (I to r) Daniel Danker, Southern California vice president in 
charge of radio; Norton W. Mogge, Los Angeles office manager; Stanley 


Resor, JWT president, and Norman Strouse, San Francisco executive. 


Center 


photo: As a security measure, entire staff of KMBC Kansas city, led by 


The Dept. of Justice 


romptly 
went to court, asking ar injune. 
tion, but the suit was « ismisgeq 
Oct. 12 by Federal Judge John p 
Barnes, in Chicago, on the groung 
that it was a labor dispute. A short 
time prior to the decision the Sep. 
ate had adopted the Clar\ regoly. 
tion calling for an investi;:ation of 
the AFM. Sen. Worth Ciark (p. 
Idaho) introduced legislation Sept, 
23 to curtail authority of the AFy 
president to interfere with record. 


ing. 


Senate Sets Up Group 
To Probe AFM Recording Ban 


A special Senate subcommittee 
to investigate the AFM recording 
ban named Herbert M. Bingham, 
Washington attorney, as counsel 
and directed that hearings begin 
Jan. 12, 1943. Dept. of Justice took 
an appeal from Judge Barnes’ de. 
cision to the U. S. Supreme Court, 

While war was going on all over 
the world, NAB had a little war al] 
its own. Rumblings of discontent, 
heard during the winter, erupted 
in March into a threatened re. 
organization, with demands for new 
leadership and removal of networks 
from active membership. 

The NAB board, at a March 19- 
20 meeting in New York, served 
notice it would defend President 
Neville Miller to the limit. This 
amounted to a vote of confidence, 
Intra-industry discord was put 
aside at the NAB convention May 
11-14 in Cleveland as broadcasters 
decided to devote their efforts to the 
job of providing maximum war 
service. The convention voted active 
membership for networks. 

In early March Walter J. Damn, 
WTMJ Milwaukee, had been elected 
president of FM Broadcasters Inc., 
formed to promote that form of 
aural broadcasting. 

Another  asso- 
ciation, Network 
Affiliates Inc, 
was formed in 
mid-May to work 
apart but not 
against NAB. 
President was 
Eugene C. Pul- 
liam, WIRE In- 
dianapolis. At the 
same time Inde- 
pendent Radio 
Network Afiili- 
ates was dissolved. It had been 





Mr. Pulliam 


Manager Arthur B. Church (pictured), was finger-printed for the local police 


files as well as the FBI. 


Right photo: Government wartime messages were 


the topic of September conferences with Washington officials of the OWI. 
Attending (I to r) were Don Belding, Los Angeles vice president of Lord & 
Thomas; Jack Smalley, Hollywood manager of BBDO; Nat Wolff, OW! 
deputy chief in charge of Hollywood office; Seymour Morris, chief of alloca- 
tion division of OWl; Douglas Meservey, OWI deputy chief of Washington 
bureau; and Sidney N. Strotz, western division vice president of NBC. 
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formed in the late 30s primarily 
to meet t music-copyright crisis. 

Again (uring the summer dis- 
content ws apparent among NAB 
members. This led to formation 
Sept. 25 of a competitive associa- 
tion, American Broadcasters Assn. 
Its founders included John Shepard 


3d, of Yankee Network and chair- 
man of Broadcasters Victory Coun- 
cil; Mr. Damm; James D. Shouse, 
WLW-WSAI Cincinnati; Mr. Pul- 
liam; George B. Storer, president 
of Fort Industry Co. as well as Na- 
tional Independent Broadcasters; 
Harry Bannister, WWJ Detroit; 
E. B. Craney, Z-Bar Network; 
Stanley Hubbard, KSTP St. Paul; 
0. L. (Ted) Taylor, of Taylor- 
Howe-Snowden stations and BVC 
executive secretary. 

Though ABA wanted Mr. Miller 
removed as president, the NAB 
board at a special mid-October 
meeting gave him a new vote of 
confidence. ABA _ conducted a 
survey of station reaction and de- 
cided in mid-November to abandon 
the whole project. 

It was a good business year de- 
spite all the disturbing war in- 
fluences, judging by statements of 
industry leaders at the yearend, 
promising to surpass the $237.6 
million gross time sales in 1941 
($176.3 million net), as estimated 
in January by BROADCASTING YEAR- 
pook. FCC’s 1941 analysis, ap- 
pearing in November, placed 1941 
net time sales at $178.1 million. 

The U. S. Census Bureau had an- 
nounced Aug. 3 that as of April 
1940 82.8% of U. S. Homes had 
radio receivers. 

The year saw many industry 
figures leave their desks and micro- 
phones to take part in the war ef- 
fort. The military services drew 
such persons as David Sarnoff, 
RCA president and NBC chairman, 
who entered the Signal Corps; 
Harry C. Butcher, CBS Washing- 
ton vice president, who became 
aide to Gen. Eisenhower; John A. 
Kennedy, head of West Virginia 
Network, to the Navy; Edward M. 
Kirby, NAB public relations di- 
rector, to head the Army’s radio 
section, and Frank E. Pellegrin, 
NAB director of broadcast adver- 
tising, to the same section, to men- 
tion just a few of those in the 
industry who 
donned uniform. 

Several pioneers 
in the indus- 
try died during 
the year. Among 
them were Gra- 
ham McNamee, 
announcer; Dr. 
John R. Brinkley, 





onetime Kansas 

and Mexican ss 
broadcaster; Maj. Mr. McNamee 
Gen. C. McK. 


Saltzman, chairman of the Federal 
Radio Commission from 1930 to 
19382; C. Roy Hunt, general man- 
ager of KOIN and president of 
KALE Portland, Ore.; Paul H. La 
Stayo, president of WAAT New- 
ark; Edward A. Hanover, vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
img and broadcast operations, 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Corp. 
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—— 1943 


FTER more than a year’s ex- NBC Washing- 
A ington, who re- 
ceived the Dis- 
tinguished Serv- 
ice Cross for ex- 
traordinary hero- 
ism in action. Lt. 
Knode was twice 
wounded near Bu- 
na, New Guinea, 
on Dec. 5, 1942. 
Later he was pro- 
moted to captain 
and before the year ended had re- 
turned to his duties as NBC Wash- 
ington news editor. 

Broadcasters were granted im- 
portant manpower relief in a re- 
vised list of critical occupations is- 
sued Jan. 28 by Selective Service 
officials. 

Though WLW Cincinnati had 
been directed to cease operating 


perience in operation under 

war conditions, the broadcast- 
industry found itself in harmony 
with most of the government’s key 
officials. This was especially the 
case at Office of Censorship and 
Office of War Information. 

As the year was getting under 
way, key broadcasting and OWI 
officials had just completed a three- 
day conference in which a plan was 
drawn up for government war-ef- 
fort programs. Heart of this plan 
was a five-weekly quarter-hour pro- 
gram, slated for Feb. 1 inaugura- 
tion, to be available for sponsorship 
on all stations. A station alloca- 
tion plan was adopted by OWI to 
aid broadcasters in planning war 
information programming. 

One of the first radio war heroes 
was Lt. Thomas E. Knode, of 





Lt. Knode 
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with 500 kw the first of the year, 
it was authorized to continue en- 
gineering tests at peak power. of 
750 kw. The plant was earmarked 
for use in psychological warfare. 

Office of Censorship announced 
Feb. 10 a revision of its code to 
centralize domestic activities and 
strengthen supervision of foreign 
language broadcasts. 

As War Production Board per- 
fected its technique, Frank H. Mc- 
Intosh was promoted in March to 
assistant director of the WPB Ra- 
dio Division under Ray C. Ellis. 
The OWI’s series of quarter-hour 
programs, started in February, 


continued to attract sponsors and 
by mid-March stations all over the 
country had sold the series locally 
or regionally. War industries were 
using radio time in larger quanti- 
(Continued on page 136) 
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ties on the networks. 

Several states were operating 
on standard time despite govern- 
mental decree specifying Fedral 
time, and high military officials 
criticized dissenting states. 

President Roosevelt settled an 
internal dispute over handling of 
psychological warfare activity by 
transferring propaganda functions 
to OWI, under Director Elmer 
Davis.’ OWI’s Radio Bureau esti- 
mated in March that broadcasters 
had donated $87 million in time and 
talent to OWI war messages. The 
one-year total was estimated later 
in the year (November) by OWI 
at $103 million. 

Phillip H. Cohen was named in 
early April to be assistant chief of 
the OWI Radio Bureau, succeeding 
Douglas W. Meservey. Richard F. 
Conner was named head of the Sta- 
tion Relations Division. 

Capt. Joseph 
Redmond was 
again named by 
the Navy as di- 
rector of Naval 
communications, 
succeeding Capt. 
Carl F. Holden, 
given a battle- 
ship command. A 
prominent indus- 
try executive, 
George B. Storer, 
president of the 
Fort Industry stations, entered the 
Navy in mid-April as a lieutenant 
commander. 





Mr. Storer 


Hoyt Named to OWI! 
In Domestic Branch 


OWI withdrew its quarter-hour 
series from sponsorship in mid- 
May, effective July 30, after many 
stations had complained the pro- 
gram lacked name talent attractive 
to sponsors. Palmer Hoyt, editor 
and publisher of the Portland Ore- 
gonian (KGW-KEX), was named 
assistant director of OWI in charge 
of the Domestic Branch, succeed- 
ing Gardner Cowles Jr., who re- 
signed to return to his business 
interests. 


At the end of May President 
Roosevelt named James F. Byrnes 
head of the new Office of War 
Mobilization. Judge Byrnes re- 
signed as economic stabilization di- 
rector to take the position. His 
assistant, Walter J. Brown, vice 
president of WSPA and WORD 
Spartanburg, S. C., remained with 
him. 

W. B. Lewis resigned in June as 
assistant director of the OWI Do- 
mestic Branch. Later he became 
executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of American Net- 
work (FM). 

Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles was 
nominated Chief Signal Officer of 
the Army succeeding Maj. Gen. 
Dawson Olmstead, who retired June 
30. Another industry figure, Sam- 
uel R. Rosenbaum, president of 
WFIL Philadelphia, entered the 
Army special reserve as a lieuten- 
ant colonel. 
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At the Office of Censorship, Eu- 
gene Carr left the Broadcast Divi- 
sion to become assistant to the 
president of the G. A. Richards 
stations. 

Radio had its biggest wartime 
news assignment Sept. 8 when 
Italy surrendered. Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower read the proclama- 
tion and his voice was carried by 
radio throughout the world. 

The flow of broadcasting leaders 
into wartime work continued. In 
early October William S. Paley, 
CBS president, accepted an OWI 
assignment at Gen. Ejisenhower’s 
headquarters, and was commis- 
sioned colonel. At OWI’s Wash- 
ington office Phil Cohen succeeded 
Don Stauffer as chief of the Do- 
mestic Radio Bureau. Mr. Stauffer 
returned to Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
New York. 

First major relaxation in war- 
time censorship rules occurred Oct. 
18 when the Office of Censorship 
eased its rules covering broadcast- 
ing of weather reports. J. Harold 
Ryan, OC assistant director, praised 
cooperation of broadcasters in ob- 
serving the weather ban. With its 
lifting, stations were quick to re- 
sume reports, a source of substan- 
tial revenues. 

Two months af- 
ter the Italian 
surrender, the 
news leaked out 
that a broadcast- 
ing engineer, R. 
Morris Pierce, 
WGAR Cleveland, 
had been largely 
responsible for 
surrender of the 
Italian Navy. 
This credit came 
from Adm. Sir 
Andrew Cunningham, British com- 
mander in the Mediterranean. 
Comdr. Harry C. Butcher “ac- 
cepted” the fleet in Gen. Eisenhow- 
er’s name after Mr. Pierce had 
rigged a haywire transmitter tuned 
to 500 ke, the distress frequency, to 
inform the Italian fleet the govern- 
ment had surrendered. 

In another OWI change Edward 
Klauber, former chairman of the 
CBS executive committee, became 
associate director under Elmer 
Davis. He succeeded Milton S. 
Eisenhower, who resigned to be- 
come president of Kansas State 
College. 


OWI States Policy 
On News Release Decision 

Wider news coverage by radio 
and publications was made possible 
Dec. 10 when Office of Censorship 
announced it had final decision over 
release of news. This policy an- 
swered complaints that local mili- 
tary and civil personnel had exer- 
cised arbitrary censorship powers. 

A U.S. war agency, Office of Ci- 
vilian Requirements, found in a na- 
tionwide study that approximately 
32.5 million American families had 
one or more radios, or 89% of all 
families in the country. 

For the broadcast advertising in- 
dustry 1942 had been a good year. 
Just how good the year had been 
was made known in early February 
when BROADCASTING estimated gross 





Mr. Butcher 


time sales at $254.8 million and net 
time sales at $191 million, 6.1% 
over 1941. Again the industry at- 
tained new sales records whereas 
competing media had trouble hold- 
ing their own during the difficult 
war year. 

Also brightening the early part 
of 1943 was the revelation by Co- 
operative Analysis of Broadcast- 
ing that listening had increased 
during the war months. Another 
survey showed 59,340,000 radio sets 
in operation in the United States. 

An important agency develop- 
ment at the turn of the year was 
dissolution of Lord & Thomas and 
creation of a new agency, Foote, 
Cone & Belding. 


Petrillo Appears Before 
Senate Probe Committee 


There were dark portents in the 
broadcasting realm ere 1943 had 
proceeded many days. AFM Presi- 
dent James C. Petrillo, appearing 
before a Senate investigating com- 
mittee headed by Sen. Worth Clark 
(D-Idaho), finally agreed he would 
draw up a program of “demands” 
that must be fulfilled before settle- 
ment of the six-month AFM ban on 
phonograph and transcription re- 
cording. A few days later Mr. Pe- 
trillo pulled AFM musicians off 
CBS and Blue network remote 
dance pickups because of a local 
dispute in Pittsburgh. 

In an era of continually mounting 
costs, the industry benefited by 
substantial AT&T rate reductions 
covering network lines. 

By March 1 the music impasse 


was becoming more acuti 


as’ re. 
cording and _ transcriptic com- 
panies formally rejected a iemand 
by Mr. Petrillo for “fixed fees» 
on each recording. They termed jt 
a “starling new kind o Social 
philosophy.” Recorders and trap. 
scribers on March 19 asked Mr 
Petrillo to confer on the r -ording 


ban March 24, but the AFM heaq 
put the meeting off to April 15. 
This session proved futile. 

AFM-industry negotiations were 
broken off May 13 when AFM de. 
manded transcribers withhold their 
recordings from stations cited as 
unfair by AFM. The impasse con. 
tinued until late September when 
Decca Records and World Broad. 
casting System, its transcription 
subsidiary, broke off from the rest 
of the industry and agreed to per. 
mit royalty fees on recordings. 

A month later four large inde. 
pendent transcription producers 
signed with AFM and _ resumed 
recording after 14-month shut. 
downs. That broke the back of 
industry resistance to the musi- 
cians’ union. 

Blue network intensified its mu- 
sical programming in mid-March 
1943 by naming Paul Whiteman 
director of music. 

Network scheduling suffered set- 
backs during the 1943 winter and 
spring months as several midwest- 
ern states refused to abide by Fed- 
eral daylight saving time. Even. 
tually these deviations brought 
pleas from high government and 
military officials in which the en- 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Gates Type 102-CR Speech Input amplifier is the very 
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every detail of construction for wide uniform frequency 


response and unrepulsive operation. 


It has a gain of 
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tire nation was asked to cooperate 
in observing war time. 

An anti-trust suit that had been 
pending against RCA was dropped 
March 27 by the Dept. of Justice, 
without explanation. 

In a nationwide survey Life 
magazine found that 91.9% of 
families reported having radio 
sets, though 4.2% reported sets 
out of order. 

Fort Industry Co., owning sev- 
eral stations, in mid-May bought 
WFTL Fort Lauderdale, Fla., for 
$275,000. It became WGBS. 

While the industry was having 
its troubles with the musicians’ 
union, another headache appeared 
with notification by ASCAP that 
musical programs preceded or fol- 
lowed by commercial announce- 
ments would be classified as com- 
mercial programs in pre-program 
license contracts. 

In what was to be a momentus 
year in network operations, Fred 
Weber resigned as general man- 
ager of Mutual network in mid- 
June to become manager and part 
owner of WDSU New Orleans. 
CBS affiliate stations opened a 
campaign to eliminate “cow- 
catcher” and “hitch-hike”’ an- 
nouncements sponsored pro- 
grams. 

CBS started testing a program 
analyzer technique in mid-July, 
using selected small groups as lis- 


on 


tener laboratories for evaluation 
of program impact. 
Federal Trade Commission, 


which had been studying network 
rate and discount practices, an- 
nounced in late July it had found 
no violations of fair trade laws 
by the networks. 

Historical de- 
velopment in the 
life of broadcast 
networks occur- 
red July 30 when 
Edward J. No- 
ble, owner of 
WMCA New 
York and chair- 
man of Life Sav- 
ers Corp., bought 
the Blue Network 
Co. for $8 million 
cash. The sale was approved by 
the RCA board a week later. (See 
U. S. Supreme Court decision up- 
holding FCC network monopoly 





Mr. Noble 


rules later in 1943 summary.) 

A month later Mr. Noble sold 
WMCA to Nathan Straus, New 
York financier, and took over the 
Blue from RCA Oct. 15. Time 
Ine., publishing firm, and Chester 
J. LaRoche, bought interests in 
the network just before the year 
ended. 

Heeding the request of affiliates, 
CBS announced that effective Oct. 
1 it was eliminating “hitch-hike” 
and “cow-catcher” announcements 
from commercial programs. The 
CBS Affiliate Advisory Board in 
turn agreed to cooperate by limit- 
ing station-break announcements. 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
Ordered Dissolved 


One of the important advertis- 
ing agencies in the radio field, 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, was 
ordered dissolved at yearend, it 
was announced in later summer. 
Out of it arose Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Hummert, with Bill Blackett open- 
ing his own agency. Frank and 
Anne Hummert set up Hummert 
Radio Productions. 

Yearend analysis by BROADCAST- 
ING showed time sales at a high 
level, with industry leaders pre- 
dicting new records would be set 
in 1944. 

The regulatory year 1943 was 
an exciting one, dominated by Con- 
gressional hearings into FCC prac- 
tices and a U. S. Supreme Court 
decision upholding the FCC’s issu- 
ance of rules regulating monopoly 
in network practices. These rules, 
which had been finally adopted Oct. 
11, 1941, were upheld in a Supreme 
Court decision handed down May 
10, which gave the FCC implied 
broad program control through use 
of the phrase “control of composi- 
tion of that traffic.” It was this 
phrase that eventually led to the 
FCC publication of its controverted 
“Blue Book.” The rules were sched- 
uled to become effective the follow- 
ing June 14. 


Industry circles were upset by 


* 


* 


the decision, with demand for cor- 
rective legislation arising. 

A week later the Supreme Court 
issued a decision protecting exist- 
ing station facilities by requiring 
FCC to hold hearings before 
modifying service of stations. This 
decision was issued in the case of 
stations seeking assignments on 
the 850 ke clear channel occupied 
by KOA Denver. 

Earlier in the year (February) 
the court had upheld Federal Judge 
John P. Barnes’ ruling in which a 
U. S. Dept. of Justice anti-trust 
suit against the AFM was thrown 
out. Judge Barnes allowed a sec- 
ond suit of the type to come to 
trial. 

In July, Advertising Federation 
of America voiced “profound con- 
cern” over the network monopoly 
decision because it gave FCC the 
right to determine the nature of 
radio traffic. 

Congress and 
the FCC spent 
much of 1943 in 
the throes of in- 
vestigations and 
charges and coun- 
ter charges. Rep. 
Pehr G. Holmes 
(R-Mass.) in late 
January intro- 
duced a bill to re- 
organize the FCC 
and the House 
passed a resolution introduced by 
Rep. Eugene Cox (D-Ga.) for a 
far-reaching investigation into the 
FCC’s behavior. 





Rep. Cox 


Cox Heads Committee 
To Probe Commission 


Rep. Cox was named chairman 
of a select committee to probe the 
FCC. The committee named Eu- 
gene L. Garey, New York attorney, 
as chief counsel and he promptly 
started scouring government rec- 
ords involving the Commission. 

Then on March 8 a bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate, by Chair- 


“« 


1943’s NAB convention site was Chicago. Among the delegates: 


LEFT PHOTO—seated, Howard Meighan (I), Radio Sales, New York; J. 
Kelly Smith, Radio Sales, Chicago; standing, Thad Holt (I) and Ed Norton, 


WAPI Birmingham. 


MIDDLE PHOTO—CBS O&O managers convening in the Palmer House 
(I to r): Harold Fellows, WEEI Boston; Jack Van Volkenburg, WBBM Chicago; 
Merle Jones, KMOX St. Louis, and Carl Burkland, WTOP Washington. 


RIGHT PHOTO—CEBS vice presidents enjoying the conclave (I to r): Frank 


Stanton, 
Hollywood. 


New York; H. Leslie Atlass, Chicago; 


Donald W. Thornburgh, 


Burton 


man K. Wheeier (D. 
Mont.), chairman of the iterstate 
Commerce Committee, id Sen, 
Wallace H. White (R-Me calling 
for revision of the Cornmunieg. 
tions Act. 

All spring the Hous Sroup 
worked up material for its inves. 
tigation. It ran into an obstacle 
in July when President Loosevelt 
barred some government files from 
the investigators, citing confli¢ 
with the war interest. The House 
committee made charges in which 
FCC Chairman James Lawrenc 
Fly was impliedly given partigj 
responsibility for the Japanese 
Pearl Harbor attack. 

Chairman Fly, in turn, charged 
that the Cox committee attack was 


the work of the “radio monopoly” 
and Wall Street interests, ; 

For weeks the committee ang 
the FCC engaged in brisk spar. 
ring, with all sorts of politica] 
ramifications. Finally Rep. Cox 
resigned as chairman of the com. 
mittee and Rep. Clarence F. Leg 
(R-Calif.) was named chairman. 
In November and December the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Com. 
mittee held hearings on the White- 
Wheeler Bill. 


Average Radio Salary 
Jumps 7% Above ‘41 


FCC still found time for its 
routine regulatory activities de. 
spite Congressional and court de- 
velopments. Its statistical unit 
disclosed in March that the broad- 
casting industry paid average sal- 
aries of $52.32 in 1942, 7% above 
1941 salaries. In December FCC 
announced that broadcast salaries 
averaged $55.75 in 1943, 6.6% over 
1942. 

George Henry Payne was re- 
nominated an FCC member June 
30 by President Roosevelt and the 
next day the nomination was with- 
drawn without official explanation. 

William D. Terrell resigned Aug. 
9 as chief of the FCC Field Divi- 
sion. He was one of the original 
Federal Radio Commission officials 
and was often called the “father 
of radio regulation.” 

In September the Commission 
granted WGAR Cleveland permis- 
sion to move to 1220 ke, paving 
the way for a future 50 kw as- 
signment. 

Harry M. Plotkin 
assistant general counsel 
FCC in late December 
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Nathan H. David enlisted in the 
Navy: ; 
The industry's 


trade assoc ation, 
NAB, was deep- 
ly tied inio the 
wal effort in 
19438 @ fter a 
furry of internal 
bickering that 
had marked 1942. 
Willard D. Egolf 
pecame head of 
NAB public and 
industry rela- 
tions, coming from KVOO Tulsa. 

In line with government wishes, 
the association scheduled a war 
conference April 27-29 in Chicago, 
restricting attendance. Despite 
1942 dissension it had 524 members 
who paid $343,075 in dues. The 
war conference devoted much of 
its time to war service operations, 
with dissension talk at a minimum. 
CBS President William S. Paley 
called on the industry to improve 
program service. FCC Chairman 
Fly urged the industry to set up 
a postwar planning board. Byron 
Price, censorship director, praised 
the industry for its adherence to 
censorship rules but warned sta- 
tions not to get “smug.” 

The conference discussed the 
AFM recording ban, but most in- 
dustry officials said the ban had 
not yet hurt. 

NAB’s board met June 3-4 and 
called for legislative safeguards to 
protect radio as a free medium. 


NAB Votes To Retain 
Miller As President 


Industry elements were still 
talking about NAB administrative 
changes but the board, at an ex- 
traordinary meeting July 31, voted 
to retain Neville Miller as presi- 
dent. At the same time it set up 
machinery for nomination of a 
new president after expiration of 
Mr. Miller’s term July 1, 1944. 

Robert T. Bartley, Yankee Net- 
work vice president, joined NAB 
in August as war service director. 
NAB’s code of practices came un- 
der attack in late summer when 
the CIO protested the Dan on sale 
of time for controversial issues. 

Huge industry promotion drive 
to aid sale of time to retailers was 
started Oct. 12 when NAB unveiled 
a $125,000 motion picture, “Air 
Force and the Retailer,” in Wash- 
ington. This set off a series of 
showings all over the country. 

War service and illness took 
many industry leaders during 1942. 
Ira L. Grimshaw, NBC assistant 
general counsel, died Jan. 1 of a 
heart attack. William C. Gillespie, 
Vice president and manager of 
KTUL Tulsa and supervising di- 
rector of KOMA Oklahoma City, 
died Jan. 13 as the result of a frac- 
tured skull suffered in a fall at 
his home. 


A radio pioneer known all 
through the industry, I. R. Baker, 
died Feb. 9 of a cerebral hemor- 
thage. He was in charge of RCA 
broadeast transmitter sales and 
was working on high-frequency 
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Mr. Egolf 


apparatus at the time of death. 

Fred D. Fleming, news editor of 
KLZ Denver, died March 10 of a 
heart attack. Lt. James L. Carroll 
Jr., announcer of WCSC Charles- 
ton, S. C., was killed March 12 in 
the crash of an Army plane. 


—— 1944 


HERE had been many excit- 

ing years for newscasters and 

commentators in radio’s 2%4- 
decade history, but nothing could 
exceed 1944 for sheer drama and 
excitement. 

Packed into that 12-month period 
were the D-Day invasion of Eu- 
rope; Republican and Democratic 
conventions; autumn political cam- 
paigns and November elections, 
and the continuing campaign as 
U. S. troops moved eastward. 

The broadcasting industry threw 
all its facilities into coverage of 
the momentous stories that unfold- 
ed during the year. As early as 
January networks and _ stations 
were prepared for an invasion at 
any time. By June 6, when troops 
hit the Normandy beaches, their 
plans were so perfect that staffs 
went into their routines within 
minutes of the first German dis- 
closure that France had been in- 
vaded. 

Operating under strict War Pro- 
duction Board rules governing sup- 
plies and construction of facilities, 
the industry obtained some relief 
in late January when WPB eased 
some of the provisions to permit 
limited building of facilities. 

With 6,000 industry employes 
under arms, a non-military broad- 
caster in an official wartime role 
became one of the better publicized 
heroes of the worldwide conflict. 
That hero was R. Morris Pierce, 
chief engineer of the Psychological 
Warfare Branch, Allied Force 
Headquarters, who in November 
of the previous year had rigged up 
a haywire transmitter on the SOS 
frequency and had persuaded the 
Italian Navy to surrender. For 
this feat he received the Marconi 
Memorial Medal of Service from 
Veteran Wireless Operators Assn. 

By the end of 1944 Morris Pierce 
again had drawn worldwide ac- 
claim for another feat—capture of 
Radio Luxembourg, with its 150 
kw transmitter, in mid-November. 

At Office of Censorship John E. 
Fetzer, WKZO Kalamazoo, Mich., 
was named. to 
succeed J. Harold 
Ryan as_ assist- 
ant director for 
radio, Mr. Ryan 
having been elect- 
ed NAB presi- 
dent. Radio’s 
wartime role 
again was lauded 
in late February 
by Secretary of 
the Treasury 
Henry Morgen- 
thau. 

The music situation continued 
acute as AFM musicians remained 
on strike against recorders and 
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Allan B. Miller, director of Clear 
Channel Broadcasting Service, died 
May 2 after becoming ill at the 
NAB War Conference. 

The year 1943, second wartime 
year, was an eventful one as the 
industry continued its war service 





and at the same time kept business 
at record levels. In Washington 
there was much bickering between 
politicians and regulators, but 
broadcasters and government war 
officials cooperated completely. 











transcribers. Government war 
agencies became interested and the 
National Labor Relations Board 
panel decided in March that the 
AFM ban was a dispute interfer- 
ing with the war effort and urged 
NLRB to use its powers to end 
the strike. National War Labor 
Board granted AFM’s plea for a 
hearing. 

In mid-June NLRB ordered 
AFM to withdraw its recording 
ban, at the same time approving 
the AFM fee plan for creation of 
an employment fund. AFM didn’t 
comply so President Roosevelt 
asked President James C. Petrillo 
to obey the order. The AFM presi- 
dent refused. Finally, RCA-NBC 
and Columbia capitulated in mid- 
November to the Petrillo royalty 
demands, ending a strike that had 
lasted more than a year. AFM was 
loser, however, in an effort to force 
NBC and Blue stations in Chicago 
to use AFM musicians as turntable 
operators, NLRB awarding the de- 
cision to NABET. 

Through the winter and spring 
months networks and stations were 
refining plans for coverage of the 
anticipated D-Day invasion of 
Europe. Shortly after midnight 
June 6 (12:37 a.m.) came the first 
flash tip from a Nazi source and 
almost immediately the broadcast 
coverage plans were in operation. 
Official announcement came in the 
early morning hours and _ broad- 
casting started its biggest job of 
spot news reporting. 

Few who heard the broadcasts, 
or took part in them, will forget 
the early days of the invasion as 
broadeasting brought the roar of 
guns right into the living room. 
History was made in heavy chunks, 
and rapidly, in those tense days 
and every American with a radio 
had a front seat at the proceed- 
ings. 

The government’s wartime ma- 
chine in Washington moved along 
smoothly, with a 
few personnel 
changes. George 
P. Ludlam _§suc- 
ceeded Phil Cohen 
as director of 
OWI’s' Domestic 
Radio Bureau in 
April and Neville 
Miller was named 


deputy UNRRA 
chief in Cairo, 
Egypt. Mr. Ludlam 


While networks 
kept large staffs operating on the 
European front, Howard L. Cher- 
noff, news director of West Vir- 
ginia Network, was the first inde- 
pendent broadcaster accredited as 
a war correspondent. He left in 
mid-summer for the front, bring- 





ing the voices and messages of 
West Virginia soldiers to the folks 
at home. 

Aside from its war coverage and 
service, the broadcasting industry 
entered the year with the knowl- 
edge that net time sales in 1943 
had totaled $233.9 million, 21.8% 
over 1942, according to BROADCAST- 
ING. Surveys showed listening was 
increasing. 

NBC announced in January its 
programs would be available to 
FM adjuncts of affiliate stations 
at no cost. CBS followed suit in 
a fortnight. FM Broadcasters Inc. 
held a convention in New York 
Jan. 26-27, laying plans for post- 
war expansion. FCC Chairman 
James Lawrence Fly said, “FM is 
of age ard has come to stay.” This 
set in motion an active FCC cam- 
paign to boost FM. 


Walter Damm Elected 
President of FMBI 


All manufacturers promised to 
make sets, the FMBI delegates 
were told. Walter J. Damm, WTMJ 
Milwaukee, was elected FMBI 
president. 

At the same time television in- 
terests were looking toward the 
postwar period. Television Broad- 
casters Assn. was formed Jan. 12 
at a Chicago meeting. A fortnight 
later Dr. Allen B. DuMont, presi- 
dent of Allen B. DuMont Labs, 
was elected president. 

Sale of WQXR New York to the 
New York Times in early Febru- 
ary for $1.1 million was first of 
many 1944 station transfers. O. L. 
(Ted) Taylor sold minority inter- 


est in four outlets and bought 
KTOK Oklahoma City. KFAB 
Lincoln, Neb., WBBM Chicago 


(CBS) and WBT Charlotte, N. C., 
made a_ three-way contract in 
which KFAB acquired control of 
WBT but the deal fell through and 
WBT was sold to Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Co. John J. 
Louis, agency man, bought control 
of KTAR Phoenix and interest in 
other Arizona stations. Indian- 
apolis News bought WIBC Indian- 
apolis. 

In March Marshall Field bought 
WJJD Chicago for $700,000. The 
Washington Post acquired WINX 
Washington for $500,000 in May 
and the Philadelphia Bulletin 
bought WPEN from the Bulova in- 
terests. Westinghouse Radio Sta- 
tions bought KEX Portland from 
the Portland Oregonian and the 
Cowles interests acquired WHOM 
Jersey City. Cowles also bought 
WCOP Boston from Bulova and 
named Comr. T. A. M. Craven as 
vice president of the stations. 
Finally, Cowles swapped WMT 
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Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for WOL 
Washington. 
In September Marshall Field 


took over operation of WSAI Cin- 
cinnati, formerly owned by Crosley 
along with WLW Cincinnati. 

An early 1944 event was Febru- 
ary appointment of Paul Porter, 
assistant to the economic stabilizer, 
to be public relations director of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. 

Niles Trammell, NBC president, 
announced in March that NBC’s 
affiliation policy would apply to its 
television stations. Mutual network 


decided to tighten its rules gov- 


erning commercial religious pro- 
grams. 
Blue network was reorganized 


in September into ABC network, 
with Chester J. LaRoche, chair- 
man of the executive commitee, 
becoming vice chairman of the 
board and operating head. Edgar 
Kobak resigned Oct. 21 as execu- 
tive vice president to become pres- 
ident of Mutual. A few 
later he named Robert D. Swezey, 
Blue general counsel, as vice pres- 
ident of Mutual and Phillips Car- 
lin, Blue program vice president, 
as MBS program vice president. 


weeks 


Paul Porter, after a few months 
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with the Democratic committec, 
was named FCC Chairman in No- 
vember. He succeeded Chairman 
Fly, who had resigned to enter 
private practice of law. Mr. Porter 
took office Dec. 21 after Senate 
confirmation. 

Final personnel changes of the 
year were appointment of John F. 
Royal, of NBC, to a vice presi- 
dency in charge of television, and 
naming of Theodore C. Streibert 
to presidency of WOR New York 
as Alfred J. McCosker moved up 
to board chairmanship. 

In line with oft-heard criticism 
of station break policies, WWJ De- 
troit in late November placed a 
ban on transcribed announcements. 
A few days later WJZ New York 
ruled out chain break spots 8-10 
p.m., except time signals. 

Assn. 
mid- 


Television Broadcasters 
held its first convention in 
December, calling 
on the industry 
for united TV ef- 
fort. Some 750 
were registered. 
Jack R. Poppele, 
WOR New York, 
was elected presi- 
dent. 

The Broadcast 
Measurement Bu- 
reau board held 
its first meeting 
Dec. 15, approv- 
ing corporate articles and laying 
preliminary plans for a coopera- 
tive industry coverage service. 





Mr. Poppele 


NAB, as industry trade associa- 
tion, in January culminated months 
of internal dissension by naming 
J. Harold Ryan, assistant censor- 
ship director, as president to suc- 
ceed Neville Miller. In the promo- 
tion field the NAB Sales Managers 
Committee recommended produc- 
tion of an industry movie film for- 
school and civic showings. 


NAB Run by Networks, 
Ed Craney Charges 


E. B. Craney, of Z-Bar Network, 
enlivened the winter scene with a 
charge that NAB was run by the 
networks and did not truly repre- 
sent the industry. Mr. Craney was 
“unofficial attache” to the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, 
writing new radio legislation. 

Lewis H. Avery, NAB _ broad- 
cast advertising director, an- 
nounced in April that a clinic test 
of radio would be made at Joske’s 
department store, San Antonio. 


Mr. Ryan formally assumed the 
NAB presidency April 15, calling 
for cooperation between NAB and 
FCC. John Morgan Davis joined 
NAB during the summer as gen- 
eral counsel in charge of labor 
relations. 

NAB War Conference was held 
Aug, 28-31 in Chicago. Creation 
of a radio circulation bureau was 
approved, with Assn. of National 
Advertisers and American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies adding their 
approval in October. 

In November the NAB board ap- 
propriated $75,000 to launch BMB. 
Final NAB action of the year was 


a call by‘ President Ryan for the 
industry to observe radio’s 25th 
anniversary in 1945. 

FCC experienced an exciting year 
in 1944, dealing with such topics 
as multiple and newspaper owner- 
ship, allocations and programming. 
Starting out the year the Commis- 
sion issued a tentative ruling in 
which it said it “tolerates” news- 
paper ownership of stations. Then 
a fortnight later the Commission 
did an about face, leaving the way 
open for newspapers to own sta- 
tions and have their applications 
considered on individual merits. 
That ended a state of uncertainty 
that had existed since March 1941. 

Ewell K. Jett, chief engineer, 
Was nominated and confirmed as 
Commissioner to fill the vacancy 
created in mid-1943 when nomina- 
tion of George Henry Payne for 
another term was withdrawn. 

FCC announced in January that 
total 1942 time sales were $190,- 
147,052. BROADCASTING’S 1942 YEAR- 


BooK had estimated in January 
1943 that total 1942 income was 
$191,000,000. 

George P. Adair was named 


FCC chief engineer to succeed Mr. 
Jett. 


Commission Suspends 
Duopoly Order 


Another FCC perennial, the mul- 
tiple ownership problem, came to 
the surface in April when the Com- 
mission suspended its duopoly or- 
der, originally scheduled to become 
effective May 31. In the television 
field FCC ruled in May that one 
company could own five video sta- 
tions. 

Tentative amendment was adopt- 
ed in May to ease requirements on 
announcement of recordings and 
transcriptions but this was reject- 
ed in August. The FCC in August 
announced that frequency alloca- 
tion hearings would start Sept. 28. 

The censorship issue arose when 
a CIO local charged WHKC Co- 
lumbus had not operated in the 
public interest when it rejected 
sponsored program material of the 
union. This charge was made as 
hearings began in August. NAB’s 
code also was a CIO target. 

Allocation hearings opened be- 
fore the FCC Sept. 28. Radio 
Technical Planning Board urged 
setting aside of 75 FM channels 
in the 41-56 me band. 

FCC issued an estimated figure 
for station revenue in 1943, plac- 
ing the total at $154,050,661. This 
covered stations only, and not net- 
works. 

John A. Wil- 
a loughby was 

; named in Novem- 

| ber as FCC as- 

' sistant chief en- 

| gineer in charge 
of the Broadcast 
Division. The 
year ended with 
Paul Porter sit- 
ting in the FCC 
chairmanship. 

The House 
Select Committee, 
which had been’ working for 
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months on its FCC inquiry 
a rebuff in January when |. Edgar 
Hoover, FBI director, refused to 
answer committee questions, Hp 


an into 


acted under Presidentia! orders 
Eugene Garey quit as committee 
counsel in February, char ring the 
investigation had become a white. 
wash of the FCC. John Siricg 
Washington attorney, wa named 
his successor in April. 

In March the special Senate com. 
mittee investigating the AFM re. 
opened its hearing, calling fo, 


drafting of legislation to 
AFM activities. 

Draft of new legislation, the 
White-Wheeler bill, was completed 
in May. This bill covered a long 
list of changes in FCC procedure 
and included a ban on_ sponsor. 
ship of news. 


Court Upholds WJBK 
Against Polish Group 


Only one court decision of jpn. 
dustrywide consequence was hand- 
ed down during the year. This 
occurred in Detroit when a county 
court denied petition of a Polish 
group to enjoin WJBK Detroit 
from terminating its contract with 
the group and taking the program 
off the air. The station contended 
the program had failed to promote 
unity among population groups. 

The mid-year conventions of the 
Republican and Democratic parties 
followed a few weeks after the 
exciting D-Day events, giving 
broadcasters two more major de- 
velopments to report. Both con- 
ventions were covered in great de- 
tail by 300 reporters, technicians 
and officials. The GOP plank in- 
cluded a “free radio” platform. 
The Democratic platform made no 
direct mention of radio but in- 
cluded a free-speech clause. 


curb 


An important mid-year develop- 
ment in the history of BROADCAST- 
ING occurred in early June when Sol 
Taishoff, editor and general man- 
ager, bought the 50% interest of 
Martin Codel, publisher, becoming 
with Mrs. Taishoff owner of all 
outstanding capital stock in the 
magazine. Mr. Taishoff became 
publisher and editor. In September 
Robert K. Richards, assistant chief 
radio censor, was named editorial 
director of BROADCASTING. 


A number of prominent industry 
figures passed away during the 
year. Arthur H. Kudner, promi- 
nent agency man, died Feb. 18 of 
pneumonia. Daniel J. Danker, 
West Coast vice president of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., died July 
5 of a heart attack. Three days 
later William A. Winterbottom, 
vice president and general man- 
ager of RCA Communications, died 
of a heart attack. 

D. E. (Plug) Kendrick, president 
of WINN Louisville, died suddenly 
July 20. Richard M. Fairbanks, 
president of WIBC Indianapolis, 
died July 26 after an operation. 
W. E. Macfarlane, vice president 
of WGN Chicago, died suddenly 
Oct. 9 of a heart attack. Samuel 
W. Cook, president of WFBL Syra- 
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CHARLES A. LaFORCE 
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N RADIO’S exciting history, 

events tumble all over the elec- 

tronic escutcheon with increas- 
ing rapidity and intensity. As a 
result every year was more excit- 
ing than the previous year. 

Certainly 1945 was to be a year 
of superlatives, surpassing even the 
D-Day and other highspots of 1944. 
Of special significance was the fact 
that commercial broadcasting was 
25 years old during the year, an 
event observed all during the 12 
months and culminating in the first 
National Radio Week Nov. 4-10. 
That week found set makers, 
broadeasters, dealers and all re- 
lated industries bound together in 
a celebration worthy of the occa- 
sion. 

January 1945 was barely under 
way when the government banned 
gatherings of more than 50 per- 
sons, forcing cancellation of NAB’s 
May convention. The broadcasting 
industry was operating on a war- 


time basis, with 30° of station 
personnel in uniform by early 
spring. 


MacArthur Broadcasts Return 
of Philippines to Filipinos 


First major U. S. victory was 
brought to the nation in March 
when Gen. MacArthur was heard 
in a broadcast turning over the 
Philippine government to Filipinos. 
By April peace rumors were flying 
and radio was alerted for the ex- 
pected event. Before it could occur, 
the industry was saddened by the 
death of President Roosevelt April 
12. All commercials were cancelled 
as the industry and nation 
mourned. An estimated $3 million 
in advertising was thrown aside in 
honor of the President. 

One of Harry Truman’s first 
Presidential acts was to appoint J. 
Leonard Reinsch, head of the Cox 
stations, as radio-press secretary 
but after newspapers protested, the 
post was given to Charles G. Ross, 
of the St. Louis Post Dispatch, and 
Mr. Reinsch returned to his busi- 
ness affairs with a parttime role of 
Presidential radio advisor. 

The Nazi opposition in Europe 
was falling apart in May so an 
elaborate pooling arrangement was 
set up in anticipation of the peace 
announcement. 

May 8 was V-E Day and Presi- 
dent Truman’s peace proclamation 
was heard on all stations at 9 a.m. 


1945 


Before the day ended broadcasters 
had cancelled a million dollars in 
time charges to cover the epochal 
event. 

Voluntary censorship rules were 
greatly relaxed along with con- 
struction controls. 

Gen. Eisenhower returned to the 
U. S. in mid-June, with Capt. 
Harry C. Butcher. From New York 
to Kansas he was given a trium- 
phant celebration. At a Washington 
luncheon he paid tribute to com- 
mercial broadcasting as a symbol 
of American freedom. 

When James F. Byrnes became 
Secretary of State in July he 
named Walter J. Brown, WSPA 
Spartanburg, S. C., as special as- 
sistant. 

At 7 p.m. August 14, President 
Truman announced Japan had ac- 
cepted surrender terms and broad- 
casters repeated their performance 
of V-E Day. A _ special White 
House broadcast was staged at 7:30 
p.m., with high government officials 
taking part. The idea came from 
the White House itself. As the pro- 
gram was closing President Tru- 
man entered the room and voiced 
his congratulations, saying he had 
been listening on his radio. 

Through the night networks and 
stations brought comprehensive 
coverage to listeners. In contrast, 
British Broadcasting Corp. read 
the surrender terms and promptly 
shut off its national service for the 
night after only a seven-minute 
program. 


Office of War Information 
Abolished by Truman 


President Truman abolished Of- 
fice of War Information Aug. 30. 

Mr. Brown left the State Dept. 
in December, returning to WSPA 
Spartanburg. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration issued its first postwar 
price ceilings for radio sets in Sep- 
tember. 

The broadcasting industry, with 
commercial business at record 
levels, faced the year confidently. 
The BROADCASTING YEARBOOK esti- 
mated 1944 net time sales at $285 
million, 25% above the $228 mil- 
lion in 1943. 

With the industry immersed in 
plans to set up a system of uniform 
coverage measurement, Hugh 
Feltis, of KFAB Lincoln, Neb., was 
named executive head of Broadcast 
Measurement Bureau. 
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In the technical field, RCA an- 
nounced it had developed a TV 
transmitter tube that would de- 
velop 5 kw at 300 me. 

National War Labor Board ruled 
in January that WMAL Washing- 
ton must pay fixed fees to an- 
nouncers for commercials. With 
the European war moving along 
nicely, station sales became com- 
mon talk. First major transfer was 
that of WINS New York, sold to 
Crosley for $1.7 million. A few 
days later WQAM Miami was sold 
to the Miami News and WBYN 
Brooklyn to the Newark News. 


Jefferson Standard Buys WBT, 
Strauss & Blosser Get KHQ 


Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Co. bought WBT Charlotte for 
$1.5 million and Straus & Blosser, 
Chicago brokers, bought KHQ Spo- 
kane for $850,000. 

Early in the year WJZ New 
York, ABC key, banned transcribed 
shows from 8:30 a.m. to midnight. 
In February James C. Petrillo, 
AFM president, placed a ban on 
musical performances for televi- 
sion. NBC dropped middle com- 
mercials from newscasts in June. 

Robert D. Swezey was moved up 
to the general managership of Mu- 
tual network. CBS named Vice 
President Frank Stanton general 
manager and director; Joseph H. 
Ream, vice president-secretary, was 
named a director as was Frank K. 
White, vice president-treasurer. 
Comdr. Mefford R. Runyon, a vice 
president on war leave, resigned 
from the board to become executive 
vice president of Columbia Record- 
ing Corp. 

Crosley Corp. (WLW Cincinnati, 
WINS New York), was sold to 
Aviation Corp. for $22 million in 
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cuse, died Nov. 8. Ernest H. 
Gager, chief engineer of KYW 
Philadelphia, died Nov. 19. 


Through 12 months of turmoil 
arising out of regulatory and leg- 
islative developments the broad- 
casting industry achieved an out- 
standing record of public service 
as it covered the major domestic 
and international events. The 
autumn weeks were spiced by bit- 
ter Presidential campaigning, in 
which candidates used the radio 
medium heavily and successfully. 
And when President Roosevelt was 
renominated for a fourth term, the 
entire nation heard the returns as 
networks and stations put them on 
the air. 


The dark days of December 
brought the Battle of the Bulge as 
American troops fought their way 
out of the war’s last serious Euro- 
pean crisis. Again the nation fol- 
lowed the fighting by radio, finally 
hearing the cheering news as Nazi 
foes were driven back. 
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late June. CBS acquired kK QW Sap 
Francisco for $950,000. 

Paul F. Peter, NAB research dj. 
rector, joined BMB as executive 


secretary and John Churchill, CBs 
research director, took a similar 
BMB post. Art King resigned from 
Office of Censorship to become man. 
aging editor of BROADCASTING. 

The Washington Post (WINX) 
bought the experimental F'M sta. 
tion operated in Washington by 
Jansky & Bailey, consultants, 4 
fall business roundup by Broap. 
CASTING indicated time sales would 
set new records. 

In late July Howard Lane was 
named general manager of the 
Field Enterprises’ radio division, A 
new development in broadcast 
transmission was first disclosed jn 
early August by BROADCASTING. It 
was Stratovision, developed by 
Westinghouse to provide radio net- 
working through use of high-flying 
airplanes. 

An historic event of mid-summer 
was a statement of confidence in 
the U.S. broadcasting industry by 
President Truman. In a letter to 
Sol Taishoff, editor and publisher 
of BROADCASTING, the President 
said radio was in good hands and 
must be maintained as free as the 
press. 

It marked the President’s first 
radio expression since assuming 
office in April. 


Kirby Leads Tour 
Of European Radio Facilities 


A group of 10 broadcasting and 
four trade paper executives took 
off by plane Aug. 11 for an inspec- 
tion of European broadcast facili- 
ties. Col. E. M. Kirby led the ex- 
pedition. 

Mark Woods, as ABC president, 
assumed active direction of the 
network in September. When Wil- 
liam Benton became Assistant 
Secretary of State, Subscription 
Radio folded. Mr. Benton had 
headed that branch of Muzak. 

First station sale of the autumn 
was that of WFIL Philadelphia, 
transferred by Lit Brothers to 
Philadelphia Inquirer for $1 mil- 
lion. The Boston Herald Traveler 
bought WHDH Boston for $850,- 
000 from Matheson Radio Co. The 
Spokane Chronicle bought KHQ 
for $1.3 million. 

National Radio Week observ- 
ance in November directed the na- 
tion’s attention to the industry’s 
quarter-century of achievements. 
During the week BROADCASTING un- 
veiled a series of four mural paint- 
ings by W. B. McGill, advertising 
manager of Westinghouse Radio 
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Stations Inc., depicting progress of 
the broadcasting art. 

Just before Christmas the in- 
dustry received a gift from AFM 
President Petrillo in the form of 
a demand that all network affili- 
ates employ musicians. 

Lt. Col. John S. Hayes left the 
Army in December to accept ap- 
pointment as 
Manager of 
WQXR and 
WQXQ (FM) 
New York. 

The regula- 
tory year 1945 
also was an ac- 
tive one as the 
FCC went into 

= AM, FM and 

Mr. Hayes TV assignments 

In January FCC 
proposed to place FM in the 84- 
102 me band and give TV 12 chan- 
nels between 44 and 212 me. That 
started a stampede of protests, 
followed a few weeks later by set- 
ting May 9 as date to start a 
clear-channel hearing, later de- 
ferred to September. That issue, 
incidentally, hasn’t yet been de- 
cided. 

Charles R. Denny, general coun- 
sel, was nominated in March to 
succeed Comr. T. A. M. Craven on 
the FCC. In June William Henry 
Wills, ex-governor of Vermont, 
was nominated to succeed Norman 
S. Case, who entered law practice 
on expiration of his term. 

In April FCC refused to renew 
the license of WOKO Albany, 
N.Y., charging hidden ownership. 


WKHC Cited for Refusing 
To Sell Time to ClO 





Proposed FM and TV. alloca- 
tions, with alternatives, were sub- 
mitted by FCC May 17, and in 


July FM was moved to the 88-106 
me band. A July proceeding that 
drew wide attention was the cit- 
ing of WHKC Columbus for re- 
fusal to sell CIO time for contro- 
versial issue discussions. 

Sale of Crosley stations to Avco 
was approved in August by a 4-3 
vote. A few days later FCC an- 
nounced the freeze on station con- 


struction would end in October 
and the rules covering station 
financial reports were strength- 
ened. 


Station assignments for the 92- 
108 me commercial FM band were 
adopted in mid-September, fol- 
lowed by a 13-channel TV alloca- 
tion plan. Through the autumn 
FCC issued AM and FM permits in 


large numbers. FCC’s accounting 
department found 865 broadcast 
stations had $194,228,101 in 


1944, 
FM 


during 
standards for 
were announced in October and 
Stratovision tests were sanc- 
tioned. A new TV allocation scheme 
was announced in late November. 

An FCC survey of farm areas 
showed that rural people like U.S. 
radio. Rules for commercial TV 
stations were finally adopted in 
early December. Number of au- 


broadcast 
Technical 


revenues 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


July 3, 1945 


Dear Mr. Taishoff: 


In my opinion, the free voice of radio never has 
faced a more important challenge in its 25-year history than 
that which lies before it now as Allied weapons are turned 


upon the last enemy of liberty. 


Broadcasters must direct 


their energies in the future, as they have so nobly in the 
past, toward the liquidation of ll resistance to the 
principles upon which their own free charter is founded. 


Our lawmakers demonstrated admirable foresight 
by decreeing that America, as.the birthplace of radio, should: 
have a free, competitive system, unfettered by artificial 
barriers and regulated only as to the laws of nature and the 


limitation of facilities. 


That this system has worked is 


demonstrated by radio's remarkable strides as a public service 


medium. 


The wisdom of that original policy, moreover, is re- 


flected in radio's quick transition to full-fledged war service 


-- a task yet unfinished. 


Since Pearl Harbor, American radio 
has written its own Magna Charta. 


But beyond the day of final 


victory there lie myriad problems. 


Radio, with the press, must give inspired leader- 
ship and lend its facilities to making more intimate and 


workable the relationship between the people and the Govern- 


ment. 


For radio itself there are challenging days ahead. 


New services are in the offing -- services such as television 
and FM broadcasting, which will open new vistas of opportunity 


for public service. 


American radio is in good hands. 


With many hundreds 


of new stations possible by virtue of the opening of these 
new frontiers by our scientists and engineers, the free com- 
petition of the present will become even freer. 


The American system has worked and must keep 


working. 


Regulation by natural forces of competition, even 


with obvious concomitant shortcomings, is to be preferred 
over rigid Governmental regulation of a medium that by its 
very nature must be maintained as free as the press. 


I salute America's broadcasters who have been, 
in their fashion, warriors for our common purpose and 
solicit their continued zeal in the cause of freedom and 


decency. 


Very sincerely yours, — 


Mr. Sol Taishoff, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Broadcasting Magazine, 
870 National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


thorized AM stations reached the 
1,000 mark in December. 

For NAB the year was highly 
eventful, starting with cancella- 
tion of the annual convention. Dis- 
trict meetings were held, as usual, 


during the early months of the 
year, featuring endorsement of 
BMB as well as pledging of fi- 


nancial support. The NAB board at 
a March meeting urged abolition 


of hitch-hiker and cow-catcher 
announcements. 
Two months 
later the board 


named a new com- 
mittee with broad 
powers to select a 
permanent presi- 
dent. This com- 
mittee on July 14 
named Justin Mil- 
ler of the U. S. 
Court of Appeals, 
District of Colum- 
bia, as president 


Mr. Willard 


Lo Mine 





with a five-year $50,000-a-year 
contract. A few days later the 
board named A. D. Willard Jr., of 
WBT Charlotte, as executive vice 
president. The board abolished the 
code of ethics and adopted stand- 
ards of practice which did not dis- 
tinguish between commercial and 
sustaining time for discussion of 
public issues, a code clause that 


had drawn harsh comments from 
FCC. 

Westinghouse Radio Stations 
Inc. withdrew from NAB in late 
summer, dissatisfied with con- 
duct of association affairs and 
irked because it felt an NAB 


broadcasting chronology had _ not 
given proper recognition to the 
1920 broadeast of KDKA Pitts- 
burgh. 

Frank E. Pellegrin returned 
from the Army to his broadcast 
advertising directorship at NAB. 


His wartime successor, Lewis H. 
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Avery, entered the nati 
presentative field, forming 
Knodel Inc. 

Official Washington joined jp. 


ial Te. 
Avery. 


dustry leaders at the Cct. 19 
induction of Judge Miller as NAB 
president. The NAB board took 
part in the ceremonies. The board 
arranged for absorption of Py 
Broadcasters Ine. into NAB 
Later Robert T. Bartley was 
named to head the NAB FM Dept, 

Industry leaders met with 
Judge Miller in November to econ. 
sider the increasingly _ serious 
music situation. NAB set up the 
Small Market Stations Division 
in mid-November under J. Allen 


Brown, of WFOY St. Augustine, 
Fla. Winding up the NAB year 
was approval of a_ standard 
agency contract form. 

After the active 1944 series of 
hearings and charges and coun- 
ter-charges, 1945 was relatively 
quiet on Capitol Hill. The House 
Select Committee closed two years 
of hearings in January with a 
series of sweeping charges that 
added up to proposed changes in 
the Communications Act. 


Senate Radio Gallery 
Opened by President 


President Truman formally 
opened the new Senate Radio Gal- 
lery Nov. 7, taking an active part 
in the ceremonies. 

The judicial year had _ several 
high spots. In January Cecil B. 
DeMille lost his court fight to 
prevent AFRA from suspending 
him for failure to pay a $1 elec- 
tion assessment. 

In June the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that the FCC must decide 
the ownership case _ involving 
WOW Inc., Omaha, and Woodmen 
of the World Life Insurance Co. 
The U.S. Court of Appeals, 2d 
District, ruled in July that net- 
works must recognize certification 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board of NABET as bargaining 
agent for platter turners. 

The Supreme Court held in De- 
cember that FCC must hold hear- 
ings where applications are mutu- 
ally exclusive. 


A number of leading industry 
figures died in 1945. George 
Henry Payne, former FCC Com- 


missioner, died March 3. Victor H. 
Hanson, owner of WSGN Bir- 
mingham, died March 13. Joseph 
V. Connolly, president of King 
Features Syndicate, died April 23. 
Dr. George W. Young, founder of 


WDGY Minneapolis, died April 
27. A member of the original Fe- 
deral Radio Commission, Judge 


Eugene O. Sykes, died June 21 of 
a heart condition, and James H. 
Hanley, who served two years on 
FRC, died July 9. Walter J. Neff, 
partner in the advertising agency 


of Neff-Rogow and at one time 
WOR New York sales manager, 


died Dee. 9. 

As the year came to a close the 
industry was fast returning t? 
normal operations. FCC was 
swamped with AM, FM and T\ 
applications after disposing of the 

(Continued on page 146) 
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AT DEDICATION of WLEE Richmond, Va., 
timebuyers turned the tables by presenting President 
Thomas G. Tinsley (also president of WITH Baltimore), 
Mr. Tinsley had chartered 
a plane to fly the group from New York to Richmond. 
Present were, front row (I to r) Roland Van Nostrand, 
Benton & Bowles; R. C. (Jake) Embry, vice president, 
WLEE; Mr. Tinsley; Irvin G. Abeloff, WLEE general man- 
ager; Frank Silvernail, BBDO; Frank Haas, Erwin, Wasey 


their host, with a desk set. 








1946 


HE FIRST full peacetime 

year since 1940 forcefully re- 

minded broadcasters that they 
lived in an industry with more 
problems to the square inch than 
most any segment of the American 
economy. 





With laboratories and factories 
once again in non-war pursuits, 
technical problems came to the 
fore early in the year. The noise 
of New Year’s Eve celebrations 
had scarcely faded when Zenith 
Radio Corp. went to the FCC to 
protest moving of FM “upstairs” 
to the 88-108 me band. 

Television—especially with color 
—was to be a 12-month worry. 
James C. Petrillo and the AFM, 
irked by legislation, retaliated with 
strike threats and other maneuvers 
designed to keep broadcasters off 
balance. NAB completed its staff- 
ing and moved toward the first 
convention since 1944. 


In early January CBS promoted 
President William S. Paley to the 
board chairmanship. Paul Kesten 


moved to vice chairman, Frank 
Stanton became president and 
Adrian Murphy vice president. 


Later in the year Mr. Kesten re- 
signed to serve in a consulting 
capacity. Earl H. Gammons, 
Washington director,-and Howard 
S. Meighan, station director, ad- 
vanced to CBS vice presidencies in 
the autumn. 





Mr. Kesten 


Mr. Gammons 
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in 1945, 
Fritz Snyder, 


Jack Allison, 


& Co.; Carlos Franco, Young & Rubicam. 
Betty Powell, 
Arthur Kudner Inc.; Vera Brennan, Duane Jones Co.; 
Headley-Reed Co., 
sentative; Mary Dunlavey, Pedlar & Ryan; Chester Slay- 
baugh, Morse International; Gertrude Scanlan, BBDO; 
Frank Hayes, Headley-Reed; Linnea Nelson, J. Walter 
Thompson; William C. Dekker, McCann-Erickson; Bea 
Gumbinner, Lawrence C. Gumbinner Adv. Agency; Frank 
Headley, Headley-Reed; Betty Barrett, Donahue & Coe. 





Back row: 
Biow Co.; Gordon Mills, 


WITH-WLEE repre- 











NBC realigned its staff in Feb- 
ruary, naming Roy C. Witmer 
staff vice president. Harry C. Kopf 
took Mr. Witmer’s sales vice pres- 
idency. Later in the year William 
F. Brooks and Ken R. Dyke were 
elected to vice presidencies. 

ABC and MBS also. went 
through top echelon reorganiza- 
tions. ABC in November named 
Robert E. Kintner executive vice 
president and Joseph A. McDonald 
vice president. A. A. Schechter 
and Esterly Page were named to 


MBS vice presidencies in the 
spring. 
Gloom hovered over the indus- 


try as spring approached hecause 
of a ban on all construction, handed 
down by Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration.-.Girded for vast ex- 
pansion, the industry found itself 
limited to buildings costing less 
than $1,000. 

With the war over, spring 
brought a recurrence of the annual 
daylight saving time headache. 
ABC decided to adopt an intricate 
plan of recording programs and 
feeding them to stations in various 
areas. While it was working out 
this project the company an- 
nounced a plan to sell stock to the 
public. Purpose of this securities 
project was revealed in part when 
the network announced in May it 
was buying WXYZ Detroit and 
WOOD Grand Rapids along with 
Michigan Radio Network 
$3,650,000. 

Leo J. Fitzpatrick, WJR Detroit 
vice president and general man- 
ager and an industry pioneer, re- 
signed from the station in May. 
Three months later he bought con- 
trolling interest in WGR Buffalo. 

Business-wise the industry had 
started the year with knowledge 
that 1945 net time sales had totaled 
$310,450,000, according to the 


for 


BROADCASTING YEARBOOK. This was 
a gain of 7.3% for the year. Eleven 
months later FCC announced its 
1945 income report. This amounted 
to $310,484,000, within a fraction 
of 1% of the BROADCASTING esti- 
mate. 


Census Bureau figures compiled 
during the spring months showed 
the number of radio homes in 1945 
was 33,998,000 compared to 28,- 
847,000 in 1940, with 90.4% homes, 
and 76.2% of farms having sets. 
In June Broadcast Measurement 
Bureau announced that 95.2% of 
urban homes had radios, 87.4% of 
rural non-farm homes and 76.2% 
of farm homes. Cooperative An- 
alysis of Broadcasting, which had 
measured program audiences for 
more than a decade, was aban- 
doned effective July 31, with C. E. 
Hooper Inc. continuing to supply 
program reports to CAB subscri- 
bers. 


Mixed Reception Meets 
BMB Station Coverage Figures 


BMB’s station coverage figures 
met a mixed reception, which flared 
out at the NAB convention in 
October and led to an NAB board 
demand that BMB’s board prove 
value of the statistics. 

While the research situation had 
its flurries, the extent of radio’s 
coverage was appreciated as never 
before. President Truman_ took 
advantage of this medium May 24 
when all railroads were on strike. 
The Chief Executive addressed the 
nation by radio and laid ground- 
work for a settlement as well as 
mobilizing the nation in case a 
prolonged strike might develop. 

The vast U. S. audience heard 
the June 30 atom bomb experi- 
mental blast at Bikini, in the 
Pacific, though the program was 
marred by faulty Navy arrange- 
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basic 


frequency allocatior task. 
NAB was running smooth!y with 
the aid of a new adminis‘ ration, 
Never before had broadcasting 
lived through a war. The indus- 
try’s record had commande: wide. 
spread recognition as networks 
and stations supported t! war 
effort loyally and enthusiastically, 
The war over, broadcasting looked 
ahead to 12 months in which the 
noise of guns and shackling rules 


of wartime operation would be 
lacking for the first time 
veral years. 


in Sse- 
De 


ments. The second blast four 
weeks later was handled smoothly 
and the world got a thrill as the 
bomb was detonated. 

A major research project con- 
ducted outside the industry but on 
its behalf showed that three out of 
five listeners prefer programs with 
advertising. The finding came out 
of an extensive study conducted 
by National Opinion Research 
Center. 


Despite criticism of the BMB 
coverage figures, BMB’s board 
voted in the autumn to conduct a 
second study in 1948. 

The year provided broadcasting 
with one of its alltime headaches 
—FCC’s “Public Service Respon- 
sibilities of Broadcast Licensees,” 
better known as the “Blue Book.” 
In this 139-page document, issued 
March 7, the Commission put 
broadcasters on the spot by assert- 
ing and suggesting vast powers 
over broadcast programs. 


Industry Joins in Opposition 
To FCC ‘Blue Book’ 


Reaction was violent from in- 
dustry circles, starting a series of 
battles whose reverberations are 
still heard from time to time. NAB 
shouted its anger, joined by broad- 
casters everywhere. BROADCASTING 
ran a series of articles and edito- 
rials dissecting the document. 

The “Blue Book” was a cruel 
blow at industry freedom but it 
was met by an expression of con- 
fidence in the industry by Presi- 
dent Truman, who received NAB’s 
board at the White House May 9. 
The President reiterated his belief 
that radio must be kept as free as 
the press and added “there must 
be complete freedom of radio.” 

FCC held hearings in January, 
originally slated the previous May 
9, on the clear channel question 
but the matter dragged through 
the year without decision. The 
Zenith protest against shift of FM 
to 88-108 me was reviewed at a 
January hearing but the protest 
was denied. 

Paul Porter, FCC Chairman, 
left in February to join the Office 
of Price Administration, with 
Charles R. Denny becoming Acting 
Chairman. Comr. William H. Wills 
died in March of a heart attack. 
Rosel Hyde, general counsel, was 
nominated for the post and Bene- 
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ad It’s easy to stay on the beam in radio 





today when you have all the facts 
BMB 
oard 
uct a 


about audience and coverage and can 
make station selections to coincide 
with your distribution areas. 
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As the authorized servicing 
agency for the B M B data, 
STATISTICAL can give you 


complete tabulations of radio 
station coverage pertaining to your 
market or any part of it. Audience 
figures* can be furnished for any 
: combination of stations choose 
ion | po ee 
showing a breakdown by territories, distribution areas, and 
m in- so forth. You don’t have to guess how to invest your 
ries of 
is are ; 
. NAB tabulations that will match radio coverage with your trading area. 
broad- 
ASTING a hes { 
| edito- service in the country am can pecpaee 1ese studies lor you, 
nt. utilizing the vast amount of data compiled for B M B. 
1 cruel 
but it : 
of con- of approval and all work will be done in accordance with methods 
Presi- 
NAB’s ; ‘ s : ee ; 
May 9. Phone or write our New York office for full details. 
s belief 
free as 
‘e must 
dio.” 
anuary, 
us May 


fe STATISTICAL TaBy 
n. a Established 1933 — 
f F) 
nd at a 
protest 


radio dollar to get maximum results. STATISTICAL can prepare 


STATISTICAL offers the largest independent punched-card tabulating 


Each report, when completed, will carry the B M B seal 


and specifications approved by the Bureau. 


*Gross, unduplicated composite, total weekly (or other frequencies), for day or night, etc. 


LATING COMPANY 


M.R. Notaro, Presiden} 


Keep STATISTICAL in mind for 
irman oll your tabulating, calculating 
“ Office ond typing needs. Phone or write 


n, with tor conptute tfeemation 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Phone W Hitehall 3-8383 
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dict P. Cottone became general 
counsel. 

Only charter member of the 
FCC, Comr. Paul A. Walker, was 
renominated in May for a third 


term. Acting Chairman Denny 
became Chairman in December. 
FCC revised its clear-channel 


daytime policy in June, with Clear 
Channel Broadcasting Service 
claiming the change opened the 
way to breach clear channels. In 
October CCBS drafted a plan to 
provide 20 clear stations having 
750 kw power. The Commission 
announced in mid-summer it was 
revising hearing procedure under 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Flooded with applications, the 
Commission by July had granted 
221 standard broadcast stations, 
augmented by 456 FM and 30 TV 
grants. Many applications  re- 
mained so the Commission set up 
a “processing line.” 

In mid-summer FCC announced 
it would not issue an “advisory 
opinion” on legality of the Pot O’ 
Gold contest. It approved transfer 
of WINS New York from Hearst 
Radio to Crosley Corp., of which 
James D. Shouse was president. 

A momentous summer decision by 
the FCC denied petition of Robert 
Harold Scott, atheist, for revoca- 
tion of licenses of three San Fran- 


cisco stations but said “freedom of 
religious belief necessarily carries 
with it freedom to disbelieve.” 

Sen. Charles W. Tobey (R-N. 
H.) on July 26 introduced a res- 
olution proposing investigation of 
the FCC’s FM allocations. 

A “Blue Book” reaction devel- 
oped when Drew Pearson and Rob- 
ert S. Allen, newspapermen, ap- 


plied for the facility of WBAL 
Baltimore. 
As the regulatory year closed, 


FCC eased the rule governing re- 
cordings to permit one-minute-or- 
less spots without identifying an- 
nouncement. Last act of 1946 was 
to order networks to report on 
sustaining programs, under “Blue 
Book” specifications. 

Besides regulatory headaches, 
the broadcasting industry was con- 
stantly badgered during the year 
by AFM jockeying. NAB’s board 
in the opening days of the year 
ordered President Justin Miller to 
ask President Petrillo, of the 
AFM, for a conference. Judge 
Miller appeared before the AFM 
board Jan. 18 and agreement was 
reached for an AFM-industry 
meeting within a few weeks. 

AFM suffered a setback in Feb- 


ruary when the House voted the 
Lea Act 222-43. This bill was 
aimed directly at AFM feather- 


bedding. The bill passed the Sen- 
ate and became law April 16. Less 
than a month later Mr. Petrillo 


SUNSHINE LAUNDRY 
SAINT LOUIS 


Mr. Le Ae Benson, President, 


Radio Station WIL, 
Ste Louis, Moe 


My Dear lir. Benson: 


A crew of five men whom we have had out inter- 
rogating housewives concerning their radio listening habits 
have reported such an interesting situation as regards Radio 
Station WIL, that 1 feel 1 should inform you of it. 


To our very great surprise, we found that ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of these households know of our 
musical program on your station and listen to it. ‘ve would 
not believe this to be true, unless it had been reported to 
us by our own men, after a very careful survey of some 


10,000 homes, 


This, we feel, is one of the reasons why the 
Sunshine Laundry has not been affected by the financial 
interlude, as have other firms in our line. In fact, our 
business is maintaining the same volume today as we were 
experiencing during the "boom" days.........certainly one of 
the few instances of its kind among the laundry businesses 


of the Middle West. 


Thanking you very kindly for the friendly, 
cooperative spirit you have always shown, I an, 


(Pare Ww A 


e « « your clients, too, will be 
Just as Happy with W:I-L 
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ordered musicians not to play for 
FM and AM simultaneously unless 
they received double pay. At the 
AFM convention in June he de- 
manded a court test of the Lea 
Act and carried through by order- 
ing WAAF Chicago to double its 
music staff and then calling a 
strike. 

Judge Miller in late May called 
on Mr. Petrillo to 
quit stalling and 
live up to his 
promise to nego- 
tiate. The union 
head was _ placed 
under $1,000 bond 
June 17 on 
charges of violat- 
ing the Lea Act. 
The government 
charged in Fed- 
eral court that 
Mr. Petrillo had violated the Lea 
Act as well as other laws, in calling 
the WAAF strike. 

Within a month Mr. Petrillo de- 
manded increases up to 500% from 
transcription companies, giving 
only 24 hours to comply. The 
transcribers agreed to pay a sub- 
stantial wage increase. 

Judge Walter LaBuy held Dec. 
2 that the Lea Act was uncon- 
stitutional, a decision that was 
later to go to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. The highest court, inci- 
dentally, Dec. 9 upheld FCC’s 
denial of the WOKO Albany li- 
cense renewal. 

An important development on 
Capitol Hill was the defeat of 
Burton K. Wheeler, chairman of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, in the Montana pri- 
maries. His successor was to be 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D-Col.). 

Technical progress in the elec- 
tronic arts, and removal of war- 
time restrictions, combined to en- 





Rep. Lea 


liven 1946. Spectacular develop- 
ment of late January was the 
achievement of Lt. Col. John H. 


DeWitt, WSM Nashville, in shoot- 
ing the moon via radar. The event 
commanded worldwide attention. 


CBS Sees Color TV 
Within One Year 

CBS declared in early February 
that color television would be 
feasible within a year. By Sep- 
tember the network had _ success- 
fully transmitted live color televi- 
sion programs and it asked FCC 
to authorize UHF commercial 


color. FCC started hearings late 
in the year. 
First New  York-Washington 


telecast was carried by coaxial 
cable in February. A few days 
later Westinghouse announced that 
it had transmitted usable Strato- 
vision signals 225 miles. RCA in 
March demonstrated airborne tele- 
vision around Washington and 
predicted military and commercial 
advantages. W. G. H. Finch and 
Radio Inventions each demon- 
strated high-speed facsimile. 

Television had one of its bigger 
moments June 19 when the Louis- 
Conn fight was telecast and car- 
ried on the cable. 

TV’s progress was shown at the 
Television Broadcasters Assn. con- 
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vention Oct. 11 in New Yor‘, with 
prediction made that a nationwide 
TV network would be op: rating 
by 1951. 

RCA joined the color parade 
Oct. 30 by demonstrating elec. 
tronic color at its Princeton lab- 
oratory, in contrast to the rotat- 
ing-dise scanning system shown by 
CBS. DuMont showed a trick of 
its own by transmitting television 
over a light beam. 

NAB had music troubles during 
the year as well as legal and reg- 
ulatory crises, but it went ahead 
with the job of rebuilding the as- 
sociation under Judge Miller. Don 
Petty was named general counsel, 
Lee Hart assistant director of 
broadeast advertising and Dr. 
Kenneth H. Baker research direc- 


tor. A large new building was 
acquired in May as Washington 


headquarters. The board voted to 
set up a program department. 

Edward J. Heffrom became pub- 
lic relations head and James L. 
Middlebrook was named engineer- 
ing director. Mr. Middlebrook re- 
signed late in the year to join 
ABC. Richard P. Doherty was 
appointed employe-employer rela- 
tions director. 


NAB Meet Sets Plans 
For ‘New Era’ in Radio 


First convention in two years 
was held Oct. 21-26 at Chicago, 
with the association having 1,100 
members. Plans were laid for the 
“new era’ in broadcasting. As 
the year ended Judge Miller pro- 
posed a legislative program in 
which powers of the FCC would 
be more clearly defined. 

FM Assn. was taking shape 
after an FM committee had been 
formed at the convention and the 
first convention was planned for 
Jan. 10, 1947. 

On the international side, broad- 
casters met a reverse early in 
1946 when the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, 
expiring March 29, was renewed. 
Industry sources provided many 
protests over concessions to other 
North American nations, particu- 
larly Cuba. The renewal was for 
three years. 

An innovation in industry af- 
fairs was the first BROADCASTING 
TRENDs poll in which station, net- 
work, agency advertiser and other 
groups were asked their opinions 
on current industry problems. The 
first poll, released in November, 
showed that listeners do more to 
improve agencies than those who 
buy time, that program service 
was adequate and that four out of 
five station mangers felt their sta- 
tions needed improvement. 

All during the year AFRA had 
had been threatening to strike. 
Negotiations with networks made 
progress and an agreement was 
near in early December but AFRA 
negotiators suddenly walked out 
of the meeting and arbitration ef- 
forts were suspended. 

The obituary column for the 
year included W. H. Cowles, KHQ 
Spokane and Chronicle, 
Jan. 15; George W. Fort 

(Continued on page 
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= | MINIATURE TUBE SOCKETS 


tf 7-PIN and 9-PIN...and SUBMINIATURES 
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Now MYCALEX offers both 7-pin and 9-pin miniature 
tube sockets . . . with superior low loss insulating prop- 
ie erties, at prices that offer ceramic quality for the cost 
years of phenolics. 
cago, 
1,100 
r the : * ACT 
As | ; fel >< =” MYCALEX miniature tube sockets are injection 
pro- ‘ . ~~ - moulded with precision that affords uniformity 
ae \ So . and extremely close tolerances. MYCALEX in- 
) Cl ff sulation has high dielectric strength, very low 
_ dielectric loss, high arc resistance and great di- 
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1 the t BAB): if ™ / 
1 for 
Produced in two grades: MYCALEX 410 con- 
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K} OX KEY STATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


ST. LOUIS @ 


50000 watts 


® Advertisers are now making reservations for 
1932. No evening time is available for the re- 
mainder of this year. A few choice morning and 
afternoon periods for the balance of 1931 are now 
available for early reservation. 


is located at the most strategic point in the United States. KMOX 
broadcasts from the center—not the rim. 


* with its 50,000 watt transmitter on a cleared channel, is heard regu- 


larly throughout the entire Mississippi Valley. (Write for the KMOX 
Listening Area Map, measuring its minimum habitual audience). 


* dominates its immediate district. It is the only radio station capable 
of providing full time reception to listeners in St. Louis and its trade 
territory. 


* maintains the finest network program standard 18 hours a day, insur- 


ing for its audience the best radio entertainment and special broadcasts. 


THE VOICE OF ST. LOUIS, INC. 


OPERATING 
Studios and Offices: Mart Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Transmitter: Baumgartner Road, St. Louis County 


BASIC STATION OF THE COLUMBIA 
50,000 Wattse 1090 Kilocyclese 275.1 Metes BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


December 1, 1931 e BROADCASTING Page 27 
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a 
MINNEAPOLIS WV CC® SAINT PAvut 
Cleared Channel -- 810 Kilocycles 
| \ 
, ) | NORTH OAKOTA 
| SOUTH 
' DAKOTA 
)X ' 
++ moe + rome 
ru Intensive Service Area Shown . \ 
in Solid Black. . ; oo Ww A b 
mm Good Service Area Shown in \ , 


Parallel Lines. \ \ 


ble LL... ef 


ade 
$0.00052 
Half an hour’s evening time on WCCO at the general one-time rate, costs fifty-two-one-thousandths of a cent 
for each receiving set in WCCO’s demonstrated intensive and good service area. 
sur- 


as. 414,130 


Receiving sets are in this good service area, as shown on the map. In the intensive service area there are 
283,551 sets. 


A 2-Cent Stamp 


Covers the cost of delivering a half-hour’s evening program from WCCO, normal talent cost included, to 
twenty-five receiving sets in the intensive and good service area. 


The foregoing figures are based on the following factors: 


1. The recent survey made by WCCO to determineits area of dependable service, full details of which are 
C available on application. 


2. The United States Census Bureau’s 1930 figures for radio receiving sets in homes. 
3. WCCO’s published rate card. 


What other medium can offer such wide regional coverage at so small a cost? 


mA NORTHWESTERN BROADCASTING, Inc. 


Offices: Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis E. H. GAMMONS, Vice Pres. 







H. A. BELLOWS, Pres. 
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Industry Co. vice president, May 
9; Harry Tennyson, FCC Account- 
ing Dept. assistant director, July 
rks B. Porter, radio at- 
torney, Aug. 11; William C. Al- 
corn, WBNX New York vice pres- 
28; Jack 


George 


ident, Aug. Powers, 


1947 


ADIO’s second post war year, 
1947, found the medium con- 
tinuing the healthy growth 
that characterizes its entire history. 
Net time sales in 1947 were esti- 
mated by BROADCASTING at $356,- 
690,000, a gain of 7.5% over 1946. 
At the same time the total num- 
ber of stations in the United 
States was rising from 1,520 when 
the year began to 1,962 as it ended, 
only a few stations short of the 
record 516 stations which had gone 
on the air the year before. Of these 
stations 374 were FM and 19 TV. 
ABC ended 1947 with 265 stations, 
CBS with 174, MBS, 488, and NBC 
with 167. 

Radio homes reached a new high 
of 35 million, according to a 
Nielsen survey reported by CBS 
early in April. Listening for these 
radio homes was reported at 150 
million hours each day. At the end 
of the year the number of radios 
in the United States stood at 66 
million, a notable increase over the 
60 million sets reported at the 
beginning of the year and partly 
attributable to the NAB-RMA 
“radio in every room campaign” 
which was launched in February. 

Local advertising was the out- 
standing leader in 1947 with an 
increase of 16.6% over the pre- 
ceding year. For the first time 
in history local sales of $135,750,- 
000 exceeded national network 
sales which totaled $125,450,000 
for the year. The network figure 
was a loss of 1.1% from the total 
in 1946. 


FCC Announces Freeze 
On Filing New Applications 

While radio business was show- 
ing such a satisfactory gain the 
FCC chalked up one of its busiest 
periods. Faced with a flood of 
work at the beginning of the year 
a freeze on filing of new applica- 
tions was announced Feb. 7. Dur- 
ing the last week before the dead- 
line some 325 AM applications were 
filed for new or improved facilities, 
making a total of 1,200 such ap- 
plications in the hands of the FCC 
as it went into the freeze. In addi- 
tion the FCC had 250 FM and 13 
TV applications on file. At the 
time the war-time freeze was lifted 
in 1945 there were 1,300 AM, FM 
and TV applications on hand. 

The Commission had set the 
freeze for a three-month period 
and although there were serious 
doubts that it would be able to 
finish its work by the announced 
date of May 1, it finished up the 
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co-owner of KUTA Salt Lake City, 
Aug. 31; George Washington Hill, 
president of American Tobacco 
Co., Sept. 13; C. Marion Dobyns, 
owner of KGER Long Beach, Calif., 
Oct. 15; Julian Price, board chair- 
man, Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Co., Oct. 25; Earl E. May, 
owner of KMA Shenandoah, Iowa, 
Dec. 18. 

That first full postwar year had 





marathon with a burst of speed 
seldom equalled in Commission 
history and ended on _ schedule. 
Every case on Processing Line 2, 
some 250 in all, had been granted 
or set for hearing. There was less 
success. with Processing Line 1, 
composed of cases in which engi- 
neering was not the primary prob- 


lem. About 200 of the 300 cases on 
this processing line were acted 
upon. 


Decision to lift the freeze on 
schedule was made by a 3-to-2 vote 
with Chairman Charles R. Denny 
and Comrs. Ray C. Wakefield and 
Rosel H. Hyde voting against ex- 


tension while Comrs. E. K. Jett 
and C. J. Durr favored such a 
move. 


New Hearing Division 
Formed by Commission 

In an effort to further expedite 
Commission action, on May 29 the 
Commission set up a new Hearing 


Division to be composed of ex- 
aminers responsible only to the 
Commission. In addition to the 


Hearing Division a Review Section 
was set up in lieu of the former 
“Hearing Section” which broad- 
ened the scope of examiners au- 
thority and spelled out precedures. 

On June 4 the Commission began 
its daytime skywave hearing and 
heard the Clear Channel Broadcast- 
ing Service ask for more protection 
for their stations. Later this hear- 
ing was consolidated with the 
Clear Channel hearings which 
resumed Oct. 20. 

Also early in June the Commis- 
sion made new FM _ frequency 
assignments and adopted a policy 
of four-channel separation for sta- 
tions in the same area. Stations 
were given until Oct. 1 to make 
changeovers to the new channels. 

One of the more noteworthy 
hearings of the year was the 
WBAL case in which the point 
at issue was the FCC Blue Book. 
WBAL was put on temporary li- 
cense and a hearing date set when 
Drew Pearson, commentator and 
columnist, and his former collegue, 
Robert S. Allen, appplied for the 
WBAL facility. In February 
WBAL took its case to the courts 
asking for a stay against the 
FCC’s Blue Book charges. On Feb. 
19 an injunction was granted and 
the hearing was postponed pend- 
ing the court decision. 

Supporting a motion denying 
the court’s jurisdiction in the case, 
the FCC on April 4 said that the 
Blue Book did not attempt to con- 








opened with important regulatory, 
technical and commercial prob- 
lems. It closed on a color televi- 
sion note, backed up by a blue tint 
arising from FCC’s program su- 
pervision. 

Ex-FCC Chairman Paul Porter 
left OPA Nov. 29 to head a U. S. 
mission to Greece, with rank of 
ambassador. 
Station sales 


during the year 


trol station programming and was 
“not an order” and therefore was 
not reviewable by the court. In 
July the court dismissed the com- 
plaint until the FCC made its final 
decision in the case. In November 
the hearing got underway and 
lasted for three weeks. At the be- 
ginning of 1948 the case had not 
been decided. [It is still pending, 
with the FCC reportedly dead- 
locked 3-3 with Comr. Robert F. 
Jones not participating.] 

In February a final decision was 
announced in the long-fought New 
York News FM case which was 
decided against the newspaper. 
The newspaper in turn brought 
charges against Chairman Denny’s 
part in the decision saying that at 
the time the decision was made Mr. 
Denny had already become an NBC 
vice president and his participation 
in the case was illegal. They also 
charged that some Commissioners 
who voted had not heard all of the 
arguments. Asa result the decision 
was set aside late in December and 
a new hearing scheduled for early 
in 1948. 

Another important change in 
Commission policy made during the 
year was the first invoking of the 
so-called Aveo rule and a proposed 
decision granting sale of KMED 
Medford, Ore., by the principal 
stockholder, Mrs. W. J. Virgin, 
to one of the competing bidders, 
Medford Radio Corp. Gibson 
Broadcasting Co. had offered $250,- 
000 in cash and $20,900 in stock for 
the station. Medford Broadcasting 
was made up of eight residents of 
Medford while the Gibson firm 
was owned by Luther E. Gibson, 
licensee of KHUB Watsonville, 
Calif. The decision resulted in a 
long legal tangle and the eventual 
refusal by Mrs. Virgin to go 
through with the sale to the Avco 
bidder. After the KMED case there 
were numerous occasions on which 
Aveo ruling bids were filed. 

On the television front FCC and 
the industry were turning their 
thoughts toward color. On Jan. 27 
at the invitation 
of the FCC, Dr. 
Peter C. Gold- 
mark, inventor of 
CBS field sequen- 
tial system, pre- 
sented CBS devel- 
opments ata 
hearing in New 
York with the 
plea that CBS be 
granted permis- 
sion to proceed 


Dr. Goldmark 
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included WCAU to the Philadel. 
phia Record for $6 million, g 
transfer that received FCC ap- 
proval, and acquisition of nterest 
in WIND Chicago by ohn § 
Knight, publisher of the Chicago 


Daily News. 
Looking ahead, broadcasters 
were given a BROADCASTING 


° . pre- 
diction that gross revenues would 
continue upward but net income 


might drop. 








immediately with commercializa- 
tion of its technique. 

As a surprise addition to the 
hearings RCA made a demon- 
stration of its simultaneous elec. 


tronic method. E. W. Engstrom, 
vice president in charge of re. 


search, RCA Labs., said that only 
the day before the first live pickup 
had been made by the RCA method. 
Dr. Allen B. DuMont, president of 
DuMont Labs, criticized the CBS 
color, pointing out that the size of 
the screen had not been increased 
from the 6x8-inch images first 
demonstrated in 1940. 

In March the FCC decided that 
color television was not yet ready 
for the public and that the pro- 
posed CBS standards were not 
acceptable. The decision resulted 
in an immediate boom in black- 
and-white set sales and a marked 
step-up in plans to get black-and- 
white stations on the air. Altogether 
television had its busiest year thus 
far. 


Poppele Is Re-named 
TBA President 


Early in January, at the annual 
meeting of the Television Broad- 
casters Assn., J. R. Poppele, vice 
president and chief engineer of 
WOR New York and its video as- 
sociate then under construction in 
Washington, was re-named presi- 
dent. Plans were made for a TV 
program code, a counterpart of the 
NAB code in use by radio stations. 

Early in February Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. completed its test 
of Stratovision, reporting that the 
system was feasible. 

In March NBC and DuMont an- 
nounced their experiments with the 
Zoomar lens which promised to 
solve many of the problems of 
telecasting outdoor events. AT&T 
announced proposed coaxial rates 
which the television networks 
classed as too high. As a counter 
proposal DuMont announced a plan 
for microwave video relays which 
would serve eight stations 28 hours 
a week for $5.15 per hour per 
station. Subsequently AT&T an- 
nounced revision of its proposals. 

Another action which had far- 
reaching effects was the lifting on 
July 1 of the wartime ban on new 
building construction which allowed 
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radio stations to go ahead with 
expansion and rebuilding plans. 

In August RCA made an offer to 
help other manufacturers’ get 
started in the production of tele- 
vision sets and on Oct. 5 the first 
telecast was made from the White 
House with President Truman, 
Charles Luckman, head of Lever 
Brothers and chairman of the 
Citizens Food Committee, and 
others participating. 

Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions were set for 
Philadelphia largely because that 
city offered the best television 
facilities of any of those bidding 
for the meetings. On Nov. 13 the 
Boston-Washington coaxial cable 
was opened with the first program 


carried on WNBT (TV) and 
WABD (TV) New York, WPTZ 


(TV) and WFIL-TV Philadelphia, 
WMAR (TV) Baltimore, WRGB 
(TV) Schenectady, WNBW (TV) 
WMAL-TV and WTTG (TV) 
Washington, with NBC facilities 
used in the multiple hookups. 
Personnel-wise 1947 saw a num- 
ber of changes at the Commission. 
On Feb. 7 President Truman nomi- 
nated Commodore Edward M. Web- 
ster to fill the post left vacant 
when Chairman Paul A. Porter 
left the FCC to become OPA ad- 
ministrator. The nomination was 
approved by the Senate. 


Wakefield Name Withdrawn, 
Jones Named to FCC 


In May the President submitted 
the renomination of Ray C. Wake- 
field, California Republican, to the 
Commission. Then on June 18 he 
unceremoniously withdrew the 
nomination and named _ instead 
Rep. Robert F. Jones of Lima, Ohio, 
for the seven-year term. The 
switch in nominations was made 
without the approval of Chairman 
Denny who had been known to 
favor Mr. Wakefield. The Jones 
nomination was approved by the 
Senate. 

A change in the chairmanship 
came when Chairman Denny re- 
signed effective Oct 31, to accept 
a post with NBC as vice president 
and general counsel. His salary 
in the new post was reported at 
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$35,000 a year as compared with 
the $10,000 he received at FCC. 

On Dec. 26 the President nomi- 
nated Wayne Coy, director of the 
Washington Post stations, to the 
chairmanship. The nomination had 
been predicted in BROADCASTING in 
October. 

On the same day Chief Engineer 
George E. Sterling was nominated 
to a commissionership to succeed 
veteran E. K. Jett, who resigned as 
of Jan. 1, 1948, to become vice 
president and director of radio of 
the Baltimore Sunpapers. This 
made two promotions within the 
year for Mr. Sterling who had 
succeeded George P. Adair to the 
chief engineer’s post in March. 

Other highlights of the Commis- 
sion year included the request for 
a $7.5 million budget, the largest 
in history. An appropriation of 
$6,240,000 was eventually granted. 
On June 10 the channel separation 
rule was adopted allowing assign- 
ments of AM stations only 30 ke 
apart in adjacent cities within cer- 
tain engineering restrictions—but 
not within the same cities. 


Stanley Hubbard Buys 
Control of KSTP 


In mid-March the Commission 
reversed itself in two days in the 
KSTP Minneapolis-St. Paul case 
allowing President Stanley E. 
Hubbard to buy control after Avia- 
tion Corp. relaxed its option for 
repurchase. Mr. Hubbard, who al- 
ready owned 25% of the stock, 
bought the remaining 75% for a 
reported $825,000. 

Two events late in June did 
much to relieve the labor troubles 
which had beset radio for many 
months. One was the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
put management on an equal foot- 
ing with labor in negotiations. The 
same week the Supreme Court up- 
held the Lea Act as constitutional. 
Both the Lea Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act made feather-bedding 
unlawful and appeared to make 
unlawful Mr. Petrillo’s proposed 
rule that music broadcast on AM 
could not be duplicated on FM. 

Upholding of the Lea Act started 
the wheels turning again in the 
1946 WAAF Chicago suit against 
the AFM leader for calling a 
strike against the station. Both 
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AFM _ PRESIDENT 
Petrillo (right), listens to some legal 
points from Joseph A. Padway, AFM 
chief counsel. 


James Caesar 


sides began to prepare for trial 
which was set for Dec. 15. 

In direct answer to the double 
blow of the Lea Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Mr. Petrillo ordered 
the networks to stop use of live 
music on FM which was used on 
AM. 

Negotiations dragged on for 
weeks and the AFM head refused 
arbitration efforts. On Sept. 15 
Mr. Petrillo ordered Continental, 
an FM network originated through 
WHFEFM (FM) Rochester and 
WASH (FM) Washington, to stop 
use of live music. 

Negotiations continued and on 
Oct. 18 Mr. Petrillo announced a 
ban on recording to begin Dec. 31. 
All recording companies began to 
build up a backlog of records. 
Meanwhile, following up NAB 
charges, the Justice Dept. had be- 
gun a probe of the violation of 
the Taft-Hartley and Lea Acts. 

Sentiment against the music 
czar began to crystalize on all 
fronts. A Chicago theatre owner 
refused to pay AFM stand-by fees. 
The CIO began planning entry into 
the music field, anticipating the 
possibility of capitalizing on AFM 
errors. 

The weight of industry action 
against the union leader and of 
public opinion, together with 
threatened loss of revenue for 
AFM members, finally began to 
tell. After threatening to withdraw 
all union musicians from network 
programs after Jan. 31, 1948, Mr. 
Petrillo, late in November, an- 
nounced that he was approaching 
negotiations with the networks on 
the basis that “we want to settle.” 

A week later he announced that 
AFM would lift its ban on network 
co-op programs, telling BROAD- 
CASTING that in the future the 
single engagement rate for net- 
work programs would apply to 
co-op broadcasts. 

As the year ended the music 
czar had postponed proposed talks 
with the networks until “after the 
holidays.” The hearing in the 
government’s case was postponed 
to Dec. 29. As the year ended the 
labor leader was in court and his 
musicians were set to begin the 
long recording strike. 

Other activities on the labor 
front included a_ six-and-a-half 
year contract signed Oct. 30 by the 
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Radio Writers Guild with the four 
networks. The pact marked the 
first time that ownership and con. 


trol of scripts by freelance writers 
had been established. It covered 
authors’ rights and credits, mini. 
mum fees and establishment of g 


joint adjustment board represent- 
ing both networks and writers, 
The Broadcast 
Measurement Bu- 
reau enjoyed an 
active year with 
Hugh Feltis, 


BMB | director, 
making the 
rounds of NAB 


district meetings. 
First copies of 
the area audience 
report were is- 
sued in March. 
Many top-flight agency and adver- 
tising executives spoke in support 
of the service but there were com- 
plaints from subscribers as to the 
accuracy of the figures and the 
methods used. 

A BROADCASTING TRENDS survey 
immediately after the report was 
issued found that 74% of sub- 
scribers found methods effective. 

On July 24 the BMB board set 
up a 15-point plan to assure con- 
tinuous operation of the service 
with ANA and AAAA support. 

In September C. E. Hooper of- 
fered his service to BMB but his 
plan was rejected by the directors, 
In November the NAB Finance 
Committee considered the knotty 
problem posed by the U.S. Treas- 
ury ruling that BMB did not come 
under the non-profit classification 
and was being billed for taxes in 
the neighborhood of $200,000. The 
firms of Root, Ballantine, Harlan 
Bushby & Palmer and of Ernst & 
Ernst, accountants, were named 
as counsel to fight the tax case. As 
the year ended 536 AM members 
were signed up as subscribers to 
BMB. 

The NAB held its 25th conven- 
tion Sept. 15 in Atlantic City and 
adopted new Standards of Prac- 
tice to become effective Feb. 1, 
1948. 

Other pressing problems and the 
actions taken on them included: 
The preliminary draft of legisla- 
tion designed to take the FCC out 
of the program and business fields; 
invitation to other organizations 
to join the effort to solve problems 
posed by Mr. Petrillo’s demands; 
a resolution proposing appropriate 
NAB action to secure reversal of 
the FCC Mayflower decision with- 
holding from broadcasters rights 
to present their own opinions on 
the air. 





Mr. 


F eltis 


On Sept. 26 
the National 
Assn. of Radio 
Station Repre- 
sentatives was 
formed to pro- 
mote spot radio. 
The organization 
grew out of a 
meeting called by 
Paul H. Raymer 
and Edward Pe- 
try in New York. 
Mr. Raymer was elected chairman, 
H. Preston Peters, of Free & 
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Peters, ce chairman; Joseph 
Weed of Weed & Co., secretary, 
and Lewis Avery of Avery-Knodel, 
treasure} There were originally 
92 member firms. 

Early October NARSR filed 
a complaint with the U. S. Attor- 
ney General and the FCC against 


CBS, charging the network had 
illegally encroached on their busi- 
ness by taking over non-network 
time sales of several CBS affiliates 
formerly represented by members 
of the association. 

On May 23 the long heralded 
“radio bill” was introduced by 
Senate Majority Leader Wallace 
H. White Jr. (R-Me.) to revise the 
Communications 
Act of 1934, 
which, too, had 
been framed 
largely by Sen. 
White. The new 
bill proposed to 
split the Commis- 
sion into two 
autonomous divi- 
sions of three 
members each, 
one to handle 
broadcast matters, the other to be 
in charge of common carrier prob- 
lems. Each division was to have 
its own chairman with the FCC 
Chairman to serve as executive 
officer. 

Almost immediately opposition 
began to form. Judge Justin Miller, 
president of the NAB, issued a 
statement in which he said he saw 
possibilities that from the bill a 
workable radio law could be passed. 
Committees were named in both 
the Senate and House (where the 
bill had been introduced by Rep. 
Charles A. Wolverton). Hearing 
dates were set for June 17. 


Broadcasters’ opposition to the 
bill continued to mount. At the 
hearing Judge Miller told Senate 
committee members the White Bill 
should be revised to assure full 
application of the First Amend- 
ment to insure radio’s freedom. 
This stand met solid opposition 
from several committee members. 


As a result of the hearing sev- 
eral revisions were made in the bill 
which was submitted to the seven- 
man Senate committee and given 
its approval to be taken up at 
the regular session of Congress to 
meet early in 1948. Among other 
provisions of the redrafted bill 
was one which would prevent en- 
try of FCC staffers into radio or 
active practice before that agency 
for one year following their retire- 
ment from that body. 

The first gen- 
eral meeting of 
the FM Assn. 
was held Jan. 10 
amid predictions 
that 1947 would 
be “the FM 
year.” Roy Hof- 
heinz, operator 
of KTHT-KOPY 
(FM) Houston, 
was elected pres- 
ident. J. N. (Bill) 
Bailey (former associate editor of 
BROADCASTING) was named execu- 
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tive director. Throughout the year 
the FMA was active in all radio 
problems including measures taken 
against Mr. Petrillo, the White 
Bill and other industry causes. At 
a meeting held Sept. 12 in New 
York, Everett Dillard, president of 
Continental FM Network, was 
elected president. 

One of the most important radio 
transfers of the year was the pur- 
chase on Feb. 1 by the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin and its president, 
Robert McLean, of WCAU Phila- 
delphia and the then strike-bound 
Philadelphia Record and Camden 
(N. J.) Courier-Post from J. David 
Stern for more than $10 million. 
The stripped price of WCAU was 
figured at $3 million. Purchase of 
WCAU made it necessary for the 
Bulletin to sell its WPEN Phila- 
delphia which was sold in June to 
Sun Ray Drug Co. for approxi- 


mately $800,000. Both transfers 
were approved by the FCC in 
December. 


The conclusion that without ex- 
ception every type of broadcast 
program can be adapted to the re- 
tail advertiser was reached with 
publication of the second part of 
the Joske report on Feb. 5. This 
continuing study by the NAB of 
the uses to which the big Texas 
department store could put radio 
techniques showed the store had 
broadened its trading area, found 
new customers and enhanced its 
reputation through the use of ra- 
dio. 

On March 31 it was announced 
that Victor Sholis, director of the 


1948 


HE LONG-HERALDEDstrike 
T of AFM musicians against 

the recording and transcrip- 
tion companies started on schedule 
as 1948 began. Except for putting 
a lot of James C. Petrillo’s musi- 
cians out of work, the strike had 
little immediate effect on broad- 
casting. All recording companies 
had been busy building a backlog 
of numbers and new releases con- 
tinued to be issued. 


As the AFM started its strike, 
Mr. Petrillo sank deeper into hot 
water. He faced Judge Walter 
LaBuy of the U. S. District Court 
in Chicago, charged with violating 
the Lea Act. This case stemmed 
from earlier charges by WAAF 
Chicago that the union had co- 
erced the station into hiring un- 
needed musicians. On Jan. 7, 
however, the union czar was 
cleared when Judge LaBuy found 
that there was “no evidence what- 
ever in the record to show that 
defendant has knowledge of the 
lack of need for additional em- 
ployes prior to the trial of this 
case.” 

Congress got into the act as the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee held hearings on the pos- 
sibility of stiffening the Taft- 
Hartley Act to apply to the 
“extra-judicial operations” of the 
“Petrillo music monopoly.” Com- 
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Clear Channel Broadcasting Serv- 
ice, would resign to become general 
manager of WHAS Louisville, re- 
placing W. Lee Coulson who was 
retiring because of ill health. 

On April 4 Carl Haverlin, vice 
president in charge of station re- 
lations for Mutual, was elected as 
the first paid president of BMI. 
In making the announcement the 
board anticipated a more vigorous 


competition in the radio music 
field. 
The _ Interna- 
tional Telecom- 


munications Con- 
ference opened on 
May 15 in At- 
lantic City. After 
holding discus- 
cussions through- 
out the summer 
the representa- 
tives of 78 na- 
tions attending 
the conference 
signed on Oct. 2 two basic agree- 
ments covering technical and oper- 
ating aspects of international com- 
munications. 

In celebration of Radio Week in 
October, President Truman said: 
“You know how strongly I feel the 
importance of radio communica- 
tion is to the welfare of the nation 
and the world. . . . In contrast to 
the use in totalitarian nations, ra- 
dio in America has developed as a 
service to the people, rather than 
a servant to the government... 
this fact imposes on American 
broadcasters the responsibility of 
striving always to improve and in- 


Mr. Haverlin 


crease their contribution to better 
understanding among our citizens 


and among the nations of the 
world.” 


Several widely known radio per- 


sonalities died during the year. 
Arthur L. Bright, 54, president 
and general manager of KHQ 
Spokane and prominent in radio 


for two decades, died on March 8. 
On April 23 John Gregg Paine, 57, 
general manager of the Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers, died. Also in April, on the 
29th, Sherwood Brunton, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pacific Agricul- 
tural Foundation, owner of KQW 
San Francisco, passed away. The 


same week death claimed F. C. 
Eighmey, secretary-treasurer of 
the Lee stations, KGLO Mason 


City, lowa, and WTAD Quincy, IIl. 
On May 30 Norman MacKay, 
47, commercial manager of WBAY 
Coral Gables, Fla., was killed in 
the Eastern Airlines Maryland 
crash. On Aug. 3 death claimed 
Richard G. Bath, 49, vice president 
and general manager of WKNE 
Keene, N. H. During the same 
week in August Joe Maland, 59, 
vice president and general man- 
ager of WHO Des Moines, and Lt. 
Gen. J. G. Harbord, 81, former 
president and chairman of the 
board of RCA, died. The former 
general manager of SESAC and 
veteran Hearst radio and newspa- 
per executive, Emile J. Gough, 58, 
died on Oct. 14. Charles W. Myers, 
66, former president of KOIN 
Portland, Ore., and president of 
NAB in 1936-37, died Nov. 3. 








mittee Chairman Fred A. Hartley 
(R-N.J.) said there was little pos- 
sibility of adding a clause to the 
Taft-Hartley Act to apply anti- 
trust laws to labor unions. 

On Jan. 31 the AFM contract 
with the networks expired. A 60- 
day extension was granted, how- 
ever, and the duplication of AM 
music on FM stations was ap- 
proved. On March 18 a new AFM 
contract was signed for a three- 
year period. The pact also ap- 
proved use of live musicians on 
TV and that wage scale was set 
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at the end of April. 

Early in March Standard Radio 
Transcriptions and Capitol Rec- 
ords moved toward forcing artists 
under contract to comply with 
their contract terms despite the 
AFM record ban. The firms 
termed the record ban a second- 
ary boycott, illegal under Taft- 
Hartley. By May Associated Pro- 
gram Service and Lang-Worth 
had joined the fight and NLRB 
started hearings. In December the 
board said it did not feel the evi- 
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(Continued from page 154) 
dence presented showed any viola- 
tion of the law. 


After striking for almost a year, 


the AFM signed with record and 
transcription companies late in 
December. Instead of paying 


royalties to the AFM, a trustee 
was set up to handle the union’s 
welfare fund. 

As the fall radio season was 
about to get under way, CBS 
bought the Amos ‘n’ Andy show 
for a reported $2 million under a 
capital gains deal, the first of its 
kind in radio. The team of Free- 
man (Amos) Gosden and Charles 
(Andy) Correll, which had started 
its radio career 20 years earlier 
in Chicago, switched from NBC 


Oct. 3 under sponsorship of Lever 
Bros. 
NBC and CBS continued the 


talent battle, this time over Edgar 
Bergen and his wooden assistant, 
Charlie McCarthy. After proposals 
from both sides, Mr. Bergen an- 
nounced he would retire from radio, 
at least temporarily, following his 
Dec. 26 broacast. 

It was announced in November 
that Jack Benny and his program 
would move to CBS, occupying the 
same time slot as it had held on 
NBC. 

By year end it was speculated 
that Fibber McGee & Molly and 
Red Skelton might move to CBS 
from Al Jolson 


NBC; was re- 
ported to be quitting radio, and 
Fred Allen was said to be con- 


sidering similar plans. 

Capital gains deals, a phrase 
which appeared in almost all the 
talent change talks, stirred inter- 
est not only in 
the industry but 
also in the gov- 
ernment. The 
Treasury Dept., 
which was 
queried for its 
views on the mat- 
ter, had not an- 
nounced a_ deci- 
sion by year end. 
Sen. Styles Brid- 
ges (R-N.H.) 
proposed a probe 
to determine the methods by 
which movie and radio stars were 
selling themselves as ‘‘businesses” 





Sen. Bridges 


for tax reduction purposes. 

Aimed at getting coverage 
rights to the cream of sports, CBS 
in December bought into the 
Tournament of Champions, a 
sports promotion group composed 
of Music Corp. of America and 
Allied Syndicates Ine., in addi- 
tion to CBS. 


At ABC some of the biggest 
talk of 1948 was the proposed sale 
of the network to 20th Century- 
Fox. This plan, however, was 
shortlived and within a week ABC 
said negotiations had been term- 
inated. 


For four of the network’s ex- 
ecutives the year had a happy 
start when they were elected vice 
presidents. Effective Jan. 1 ABC 
named Ivor Kenway vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising, pro- 
motion and research; Frank Marx, 
vice president in charge of gen- 
eral engineering; Robert Saudek, 
vice president in charge of public 
affairs, and Thomas Velotta, vice 
president in charge of news and 
special events. 


ABC Makes Changes 
In Executive Staff 


In May Paul Whiteman and 
Murray B. Grabhorn were named 
ABC vice presidents. Owen D. 
Young, educator, lawyer and radio 


pionneer, was named to ABC’s 
board in August. When Edwin 
R. Borroff quit the nework in 


June, John H. Norton Jr. replaced 
him as ABC vice president in 
charge of the Central Division. 

Toward the end of the year, in 
November, Don Searle, vice pres- 
ident in charge of the Western 
Division, announced his resigna- 
tion. Charles C. Barry, vice pres- 
ident in charge of programs and 
television in New York, replaced 
him. 

To finance the expansion of tele- 
vision operations, ABC in May 
offered 500,000 shares of voting 
stock at public sale. In less than 
two hours the stock was bought 
at $9 per share. 

ABC opened its television net- 
work April 18. The first rate card 
was issued early in June, cover- 
ing 10 stations, eight of which 
were not yet on the air. Later the 
network made TV history by pre- 
senting the first telecast of an 
opera. On Nov. 29 ABC-TV car- 
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ried “Otello,” telecast from the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. The Texas 
Co. sponsored the venture. 
In a full-page ad of Jan. 


5. 


placed in 37 newspapers in 18 
cities—NBC announced that its 
television net- 
work was “open 


for business.” At 
that time there 
were 19 televi- 
sion stations on 
the air and an 
estimated 175,000 
receivers in oper- 
ation. Carleton 
D. Smith, gen- 
eral manager of 
NBC’s WRC and 
WNBW (TV) 
Washington, was named manager 
of the TV department, with head- 
quarters in New York. The an- 
nouncement was made in early 
February by Noran Kersta, NBC 
television director. A plan for 
integrating AM and TV opera- 
tions was instituted by NBC in 
April. 

Frank Mullen, whose primary 
functions had been in television 
at NBC, announced his resigna- 
tion in May to become president 
of the G. A. Richards stations 
(WJR Detroit, WGAR Cleveland 
and KMPC Los Angeles). Sidney 
N. Strotz replaced Mr. Mullen as 
vice president in charge of tele- 
vision. 


Mr. 


Smith 


Charles Denny Becomes 
NBC Executive Vice President 


As the year started its second 
half, Charles R. Denny, who had 
left the FCC chairmanship eight 
months before to become NBC 
vice president and general counsel, 
was promoted to the post of exec- 
utive vice president. 

At Mutual, Robert D. Swezey, 
vice president and general man- 
ager, submitted his resignation in 
November following a major 
change in network policy. 

At World Series time MBS ear- 
ried the games under Gillette 
sponsorship. WFSC Somerset, Ky., 
joined MBS in August as its 515th 
affiliate. In May, during the NAB 
convention, Don Lee opened new 
$2.5 million studios in Los Angeles. 

At CBS Howard S. Meighan 
became vice president and gen- 
eral executive in early January. 
James M. Steward became vice 
president in charge of operations; 
J. L. Van Volkenburg was named 
director of station administration, 
supervising CBS owned stations; 
S. R. Dean became treasurer; I. 
S. Becker and Henry Grossman 
became director of program oper- 
ations and director of technical 
and building operations, respec- 
tively. The departments under 
Joseph H. Ream, executive presi- 
dent, and Adrian Murphy, vice 
president and general executive, 
also were realigned. A new policy 
on recorded programs—permitting 
use of recordings before 6 p.m.— 
was announced by CBS in Novem- 
ber. 

For the radio and television in- 
dustry 1948 was a good year. On 
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Jan. 1 there were 1,518 AM sta. 


tions licensed and 450 construe. 
tion permits outstanding. There 
were only 84 licensed FM stations 
but 222 conditional grants and 745 
construction permits had been 
issued. Six TV_ stations were 
licensed and 66 construction per- 
mits were out. There were 17 


TV stations on the air. 

By year end 1,852 AM stations 
were licensed and 1,908 were on 
the air. FM licenses had jumped 
to 198—there were 697 operating, 


In TV only one station was i- 
censed during the year—WNBW 


(TV) Washington which received 
the first post-war license. Sta- 
tions on the air, however, jumped 
o 50. 

Radio income increased by over 
$6.5 million between 1947 and 
1948, reaching an all-time high 
of $144,948,054 in the latter year, 
This FCC figure on net 


revenue 
covers seven networks and 1,824 
stations. Aggregate TV revenues 


were reported as $8.7 million for 
the four networks and 50 stations. 

The gross network radio billings, 
reported by PIB, were shown as 
$198,995,742 for the year. NBC 
was the leading network with 
gross billings of $69,697,590. The 
top network time user, Procter & 
Gamble, had gross billings of over 
$18 million in 1948. 

PIB did not keep comparable 
TV figures in 1948. The Rora- 
baugh Report on Television Ad- 
vertising, started in June, showed 
that total TV advertisers jumped 
from 234 to 680 by year end. For 
the December report period there 
were 37 network advertisers, 230 
spot advertisers and 413 _ local 
users of TV time. 


TV Freeze Declared 
As FCC Workload Climbs 


As the number of stations and 
applications continued to grow 
the Commission dropped behind on 
its processing. Late in the year 
the freeze was placed on televi- 
sion applications when it became 
obvious that the spectrum space 
allocated to TV would not supply 
the needs of nation-wide televi- 
sion service. 


In addition to the problem of 
allocations, FCC also was faced 
with a congressional probe, the 
Clear Channel case; Mayflower, 


Seott and Port Huron decisions; 
problems of the Avco Rule; reper- 
cussions of the Blue Book, and 
many other cases which required 
more than routine handling. 


At the end of January FCC 
closed the record in the Clear 
Channel case, which had then 


been before it for three years, and 
expected to announce its decision 
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within. two months. A month 
jater, Congress sent orders to hold 
up the decision, two days after 
Sen. Ed Johnson (D-Col.), rank- 
ing minority member of the Sen- 
ate Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, introduced a bill 
to break down clear channels and 
limit power to 50 kw. Congres- 
sional hearings were held in April. 
As the record was closed, Sen. 
Charles Tobey (R-N.H.), acting 
chairman of the Senate committee, 
announced that he had ordered a 
full-scale probe of FCC. In June 
the committee notified FCC that it 
was free to issue its Clear Chan- 
nel decision. No action was taken, 
however. 

In an election year, the proposed 
decision in the Port Huron case 
(WHLS Port Huron, Mich.), pro- 
hibiting stations from censoring 
political broadcasts even if the 
material was felt to be libelous, 
drew fire from all sides. Although 
the license of WHLS was renewed, 
the majorities views on Sec. 315 
were upsetting to the industry. 

Conflicts with local laws were 
pointed up as Texas and New Jer- 
sey jurists held that local libel 
laws would be enforced despite 
FCC’s tentative ruling that sta- 
tions could not be held account- 
able for statements by politicians. 

Hedging slightly from its origi- 
nal stand, FCC adopted the deci- 
sion in early July. The new ver- 
sion said “it would appear” that 
broadcasters would be relieved of 
responsibility for comments in 
political statements. 

The permit of WGOV Valdosta, 
Ga. was renewed in August al- 
though the station had admitted 
censoring a political speech. 


WGOV Decision Draws 
Fire From Capitol Hill 


On Capitol Hill the decision 
drew fire as a House select com- 
mittee started its probe of FCC. 
In testimony by FCC Chairman 
Wayne Coy, he said the decision 
was not intended as a rule or 
regulation and common sense pro- 
cessing of material would provide 
safety. Fairness will be the yard- 
stick, he said. 


Another election year issue, the 
Mayflower Decision against edi- 
toralizing by stations, also drew 
fire. In March FCC opened hear- 
ings on the seven-year-old deci- 
sion. At the end of April the 
proceeding ended, after a long re- 
cess in between, and observers felt 
that the ban would not be lifted 
unless strict restrictions were ap- 
plied. There was speculation sev- 
eral times during the year that 
some action would be taken but 
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it failed to materialize. 

FCC’s Aveo Rule on _ station 
sales also caused the Commission 
trouble during 1948. KMED Med- 
ford, Ore., balked when FCC 
ruled that the station should be 
sold to Medford Radio Corp. 
rather than Gibson Broadcasting, 
the firm which originally had 
“purchased” the station. Mrs. W. 
J. Virgin, KMED owner, told FCC 
in January that she would not 
sell the station to Medford Radio 
Corp., a competing bidder under 
the Avco Rule. In September 
Medford withdrew and Mrs. Vir- 
gin filed another application for 
sale of the station to Gibson. No 
final action was taken during the 
year. 

In October papers were filed 
with FCC asking transfer of 
WHAS Louisville and its FM and 
TV properties to Crosley Broad- 
casting Corp. Consideration was 
$1,925,000. By year end the Fort 
Industry Co. and Bob Hope, filing 
as Hope Productions Inc., had 
entered the competitative bidding 
and a hearing appeared certain. 

Earlier in the year FCC rejected 
a request that AM and FM pro- 
perties be sold separately under 
Aveo. 


FCC Turns Attentions 
To Giveaway Programs 


Giveaways, heavily sponsored 
throughout 1948, received a great 
deal of attention from FCC. The 
case of WARL Arlington, Va., 
which FCC had contended violated 
Sec. 316 of the Communications 
Act against lotteries with its 
Dollar for Answers program, con- 
tinued throughout the year against 
the background of growing com- 
plexity. 

In August FCC proposed 
which would forbid most give- 
aways with the exception of a 
few which used only studio audi- 
ences. As the basis for its action 
it cited Sec. 316 of the Act. To- 
ward the end of the month Frank 
Bow, general counsel of the House 


rules 


Select Committee to Investigate 
FCC, wrote to Chairman Coy 
pointing out that Sec. 316 had 


been removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of FCC by Congress on June 
25, 1948, and made a part of the 
Criminal Code. 


FCC, however, contended that 
despite the removal of Sec. 316 it 
still had power to issue rules and 
after a slight delay from the orig- 
inal date held hearings on give- 
aways in October. 

When the Mansfield and Lorain 
(Ohio) Journal companies applied 
to FCC for facilities in the two 
towns, hearings were held in Feb- 
ruary and May. A proposed deci- 
sion of denial was made final in 
July and the Commission said that 
the papers, under joint ownership, 


have “sought to suppress com- 
petition in the dissemination of 
news and information and_ to 


achieve an advertising monopoly 
in the community through the use 
of exclusive advertising contracts.” 
The newspapers took the case to 
the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
D. C. in November. 
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The news policies of G. A. Rich- 
ards, owner of KMPC Los Ange- 
les, WJR Detroit and WGAR 
Cleveland, came 
under FCC sur- 
veilance in 
March, following 
a complaint filed 
by the Radio 
News Club of 
Hollywood. A 
hearing into 
the charges was 
ordered by FCC 
late in November. 

The U. 8. 
Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia dealt 
FCC a blow when, in April, it 
ruled that FCC must grant exist- 
ing stations the right to be heard 
when it is alleged that they will be 
adversely affected by the grant of 
a pending application. The ruling 
followed a petition by WCKY Cin- 
cinnati to reverse FCC’s non-hear- 
ing grant for a 10 kw daytime 


Mr. Richards 


station in Philadelphia on 
WCKY’s 1-B clear channel of 
1530 ke. When the Commission 


attempted to appeal the decision 
it was turned down. 

Later in the year an appeal by 
WJR Detroit made the decision 
even stronger. At that time the 
Appeals Court said even a claim 
of interference outside the pro- 
tected contour requires a hearing. 

Competitive hearings on the li- 
cense renewal bid of WBAL Balti- 
more and the request for the fa- 
cilities by Public Service Radio 
Corp. were held during the first 
part of the year. The record was 
closed April 15 in the case which 
had started in 1945. No definite 
action was taken by the Commis- 
sion during the year. 


Ban Set on Station Sales 
Which Reserve Time for Seller 


Rules banning station-sale con- 
tracts which reserve time for the 
seller’s use were proposed in Feb- 
ruary. Comments were filed and 
in July FCC held formal hearings. 
The proposal was adopted later. 

In February the FCC said that 
programs of horserace informa- 
tion will not be frowned upon if 
they are part of a balanced pro- 
gram service. 

The problem of allocations for 
television resulted in FCC’s Sep- 
tember freeze on licensing and 
hearing functions pending study 
of the 475-890 mc region. 

Five Baltimore stations and a 
commentator were cited for con- 
tempt of court under the “Balti- 
more Gag Rule” which forbade 
publication of certain information 
about persons accused of crimes. 
NAB and other interested parties 
came to the defense of the sta- 
tions, charging censorship, and 
trial was postponed until 1949. 

Paul M. Titus, Rudolph J. 


Fjellstrom and Charles J. Hus- 
band, principals in a _ proposed 
“fifth network,” were sentenced 


Aug. 23 to serve prison terms of 
from one to five years for violat- 
ing California’s Corporate Secu- 
rities Act. They had _ pleaded 


guilty June 10 to selling stock 
without a permit from the state 
corporation commissioner. 

Mildred Gillars, “Axis Sally,” 
was indicted in September by a 
federal grand jury in Washington 
on charges of treason in connec- 
tion with radio broadcasts for the 
Nazi’s during the war. Convic- 
tion of Douglas Chandler, former 
U. S. broadcaster in Berlin, on 
charges of treason was upheld by 
the First U. S. District Court of 
Appeals in Boston Dec. 3. 

With the nation engaged in a 
cold war, radio’s place in defense 
planning was scanned throughout 
the year. Nineteen members of 
the industry served on a commit- 
tee which helped draft the com- 
munications aspects of civil de- 
fense planning. The Munitions 
Board and other defense planning 
agencies also called upon radio 
representatives for sound advice. 

Meetings to draw a new North 
American Regional Broadcasters 
Agreement, scheduled for August, 
were postponed until 1949. At 
the High-Frequency Broadcasting 
Conference held in Mexico City 
no definite action was announced 
before the end of 1948 and con- 
ferences continued into the next 
year. 

The Assn. of Independent Me- 
tropolitan Stations was formed 
with 18 members during a meet- 
ing at KSTL St. Louis on July 10. 

New or reorganized agencies an- 
nounced during the year included: 
W. Wallace Orr Adv. Agency, 
offices in New York, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia; Fletcher D. 
Richards Agency, New York, re- 
placing Campbell-Ewald; Taggart 

(Continued on page 158) 
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& Young, Los Angeles; Norman 
A. Mack agency merged with 
Buchanan & Co.; Wallace Davis 


& Co., Dallas, merged with Frank 
Stewart & Co.; George R. Nelson 
Inc.; Advertising, Schenectady. 
The biggest special events of 
the year were the Republican and 
Democratic national conventions 
held in Philadelphia, a city selected 
for its television facilities. Com- 
plete radio and TV coverage were 


given of the two events, along 
with the convention of Henry 
Wallace’s third party. Election 


returns also came in 
broadcast coverage. 
In NAB circles the big topic 
was the code. This and television 
were two of the top subjects at 
district meetings which opened in 
late September with District 4. 
Plans for the All-Radio Presenta- 
tion film were formulated and in 
December Victor M. Ratner, CBS, 
was authorized to spend funds to 
bring material to the script stage 
by early January 1949. Gordon 
Gray, WIP Philadelphia, headed 
the overall committee for the film. 
Discussion of the code domi- 
nated the March board meeting 
and a revised version was released 


for heavy 


late in the month. At the Los 
Angeles NAB convention in May 
the code was adopted, effective 
July 1. 


Frank E. Pellegrin, NAB direc- 
tor of broadcast advertising, quit 
March 


1 for station work in St. 
Louis. In Au- 
gust, Maurice B. 
Mitchell, general 
manager of CBS’ 
WTOP Washing- 
ton, joined NAB 
as director of the 
Broadcast Adver- 
tising Dept., a 
post vacant since 
Mr. Pellegrin left 
for KSTL  S&t. 
Louis. 
Oct. 1 





Forney 
A. Rankin was named _ interna- 
tional adviser to Judge Miller. 
Hugh M. P. Higgins, assistant 
director of broadcast advertising, 


became vice president and general 


manager of WMOA Marietta, 
Ohio, early in November. 

As the number of television sta- 
tions jumped from 17 to 50 during 
the year, the telephone company 
was hard pressed to make inter- 
connection facilities available. 

To help relieve the crowded 
cable between New York and 
Washington, NBC _ proposed in 
January to build a microwave re- 
lay between Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, linking with Philco’s re- 
lays at both ends to complete the 
circuit. 

In the Midwest AT&T opened 
a coaxial link between Chicago 
and St. Louis in February. Dur- 
ing the same month Western 
Union announced plans for service 
between New York and Phila- 
delphia. The project was approved 
by FCC in April. AT&T links 
between Chicago and Milwaukee 
and Detroit and Toledo received 
an FCC ok in the same month. 


Harness FCC Probe Bill 
Passes 80th Congress 


As the second section of the 
80th Congress closed, a bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Forest A. Harness 
(R-Ind.) was passed authorizing 
an investigation of FCC. Rep. 
Harness headed the House investi- 
gating committee and Frank Bow, 
veteran of many Congressional in- 
vestigations, was named general 
counsel. A Senate subcommittee 
of the Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, headed by Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey (R-N.H.), un- 
dertook a probe of the whole com- 
munications picture, both nation- 
al and international. 

The House investigation of FCC 
started early in August as the 
committee gathered a mass of in- 
formation from witnesses on all 
phases of the Commission. At 
election time, however, the probe 
came to a grinding halt when 
Committee Chairman Harness was 
defeated at the polls. Rep. J. 
Percy Priest (D-Tenn.), slated to 
head the committee when the new 
Congress opened in January 1949, 
expressed the view that public 
hearings should be discontinued. 
In December the group wrapped 
up its probe and started prepar- 
ing a report for the forthcoming 
Congress. 

Transit Radio completed a suc- 
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cessful test in Cincinnati during 
February and plans were devel- 
oped to expand the service to 
other cities. Five stations in as 
many cities were carrying the 
service by yearend and proposed 
rates and standards were an- 
nounced during a meeting with 
agency executives held in New York 
during December. At that time 
General Manager Frank Pellegrin 
also announced expansion plans. 

Stratovision, the airborne TV re- 
lay system developed by Westing- 
house, was shown and tested on 
many occasions during the year. 
FCC, however, failed to take any 
definite action toward authoriz- 
ing its extended use. 

As the result of allegedly 
“slanderous” broadcasts, the Voice 
of America came in for Congres- 
sional investigation. In July NBC 
and CBS withdrew from program- 
ming activities which they had 
performed for the Voice but con- 
tinued service for three months 
to give the State Dept.’s Inter- 
national Broadcast Division time 
to take over the work which the 
networks had done. 

FM was moved from its original 
44 mc band to its new place in 
the radio spectrum despite pro- 
tests by the FMA, which during 
the year developed into a full- 
fledged trade association; Prof. 
Edwin H. Armstrong, FM _in- 
ventor, and proposed legislation to 
prevent the move. 

The Hoover Commission, known 
formally as the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, studied 
FCC along with all other govern- 
ment agencies but did not make 
its formal reports until early in 
1949. 


Coy, Sterling Appointments 
Approved by Senate 


Presidential appointments of 
Wayne Coy and George E. Ster- 
ling to the FCC were sent to the 
Senate for confirmation early in 
January. Following hearings by 
the Senate Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce Committee both men 
were confirmed in February, Mr. 
Coy as chairman. 

Following the retirement of 
Comr. Clifford J. Durr, President 
Truman named Frieda B. Hen- 
nock, New York lawyer and Demo- 
cratic party worker, to fill the 
vacancy. Miss Hennock was sworn 
in July 6 as the first woman mem- 
ber of the FCC. 

CBS demonstrated its color tele- 
vision to the Commission in early 
November, “solely for purposes of 
information. . «- Later in the 
month Comr. Robert F. Jones, 
speaking in Columbus, Ohio, said 
about color: “I have viewed two 
systems in the laboratory stage. 
One of them takes more space 
than the (6 mc) black-and-white 
system, but the other is now able 
to give a bright picture as sharp, 
as beautiful and as accurate as 
any technicolor movie I _ have 
seen.” 

The Assn. of Federal Communi- 
cations Consulting Engineers was 
formed in Washington on April 28. 
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/resent- 
atives, 2 ving the 
group full trade 
association 
status. Paul H, 
Raymer, NARSR 
president, made 
the ailnounce- 
ment in early 
August. 7 

Effective Sept. 
LM Z L.. (Ted) 
aylor and Ed- 

Mr. Flanagan ward R. Deane 


announced the 
formation of Taylor-Borrotf & Co, 
succeeding Taylor-Howe-Snowden 
Radio Sales, radio representative, 

Radio Representatives 
started operation Sept. 20. It was 
headed by Harry S. Goodman, 
president of the program packag- 
ing house bearing his name, and 
had among its officers Peggy Stone 
and John North. 

In December Blair TV Ine. was 
formed as “the first independent 
company to engage exclusively in 
the representation of television 
stations.” 


Ine. 


Everett-McKinney Forms 
To Represent Stations 


Everett-McKinney Inc., former 
radio department of J. P. McKin- 
ney & Son., newspaper represen- 
ative, broke from the parent con- 
pany to represent radio stations. 

Sen. Wallace H. White Jr, 
(R-Me.), chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, retired after 31 years 
of Congressional service in both 
the House and Senate. He had 
originated numerous pieces of 


radio legislation, including the 
original Radio Act of 1927. 
Frank E. Butler, 70, credited 


with setting up the first broad- 
cast station with Dr. Lee De For- 
rest, died in January. In April 
Burridge D. Butler, 80, owner of 
WLS Chicago, KOY Phoenix and 
KTUC Tucson, died in Phoenix. 
Frank S. Megargee, 47, WGBT 
Scranton, succumbed to pneumonia 
March 30. 

In June, Louis H. Brush, 76, 
board chairman of Brush-Moore 
Newspapers Inc. (WHBC-AM-FM 
Canton, WPAY-AM-FM  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio), died. The founder 
of D’Arcy Advertising Agency, 
William C. D’Arcy, 74, died in 
St. Louis July 21. Col. H. ©. 
Greer, 71, president of West Vir- 
ginia Radio Corp. (WAJR-AM-FM 
Morgantown, WDNE Elkins, 
WKJF-FM Pittsburgh), passed 
away early in August. The man- 
ager and editor of American Radio 
Relay League, Kenneth B. War- 
ner, 53, died following a heart at- 
tack in September. Edmund M. 
Stoer, 60, vice president, director 
and general manager of Hearst 
Radio Inc., succumbed to a heart 
condition on Nov. 7. 

Frank B. Noyes, 85, chairman 
of the board of the Washington 
Evening Star (WMAL-AM-FM- 
TV Washington), passed away 
Dec. 1. At the end of December, 
John Shepard Jr., founder of the 
Yankee Network, died. 
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ADIO’s post-war “holiday” 
R was over in 1949 as the na- 


tion's economy meshed gears 
and swung about from a buyers 
to sellers market. Competition 
was back in advertising media as 
in every business endeavor. 

Broadcasters and _ advertisers 
were warned that each medium 
had to pull its own weight. While 
approaches for tapping new adver- 
tising sources were sounded by 
radiomen, the advertiser wanted to 
know what his radio and TV 
money was returning him in dol- 
lars and cents. The time was ripe 
for extra effort along the radio 
sales front. 

Temper of the times called for 
economy; an inevitable impact was 
felt in network and station opera- 
tions. To add to usual broadcaster 
woe was the rising threat of tele- 
vision inroads in radio markets. 
That few TV stations were mak- 
ing money didn’t help his outlook. 

But the second half of 1949 
found the economy steadying with 
signs of a general upswing. At 
summer’s end, spot and local busi- 
ness were brisk; broadcasters found 
TV hadn’t cut so deeply in the 
radio dollar. Evidence appeared 
that new money was finding its 
way into television, some of it 
from media other than radio. The 
networks, however, more closely 
tuned to national business gyra- 
tions, were off 13.9% in actual 
sales as compared to the pre-fall 
period in 1948. 


Television and Radio 
Set New Records 


Vital statistics on AM, FM and 
TV stations showed 1949 as a 
year when TV kicked off its baby 
shoes, while AM, shaking down 
after the post-war “Gold Rush” for 
new stations, retained its leader- 
ship. World War II ended with 
950 AM stations on the air. At 
i949’s beginning, the count was 
up to 1,911 AM, 698 FM and 51 
TV stations; by yearend the totals 
were 2,087 AM, 744 FM and 97 
TV stations in 57 markets. 

A radio-TV set record output by 
manufacturers was reported for 
fall months in 1949 with the year’s 
totals at AM, 6,391,271; AM-FM 
and FM only, 875,505; TV, 2,415,- 
897. While total production was 
below 1948’s output, average dollar 
value had increased as TV output 
comprised the large share of the 
total. 

An unabated spiral of operating 
costs in 1949 plagued broadcasters. 
While gross broadcast revenues 
from time sales shot up an esti- 
mated 4.5% to $435 million in 
1949, operating costs correspond- 
ingly rose 4% in the year. Na- 
tional spot business continued up- 
ward in the year, increasing 13%. 
But overall average of station 
profits, before federal taxes, had 
fallen well below the 20° mark 
for the second consecutive year. 
Total network billings amounted 
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to $187,830,799, a decrease of 5.6% 
from 1948 which had an all-time 
record volume. 


Mixed feelings clouded the issue 
of whether radio could withstand 
the TV boom. In any case, video 
was chalking up an _ impressive 
record. In the first quarter of 
1949 alone, 14 more TV outlets 
made appearances. Set owners 
had increased some 450,000. Time 
sales surpassed the $5 million 
level. Sponsors increased from 
680 to 1,027 with the number of 
hours doubled. TV families had 
grown an estimated 500° from 
July 1948 to the corresponding 
month in 1949. 


Gill Survey Shows 
AM Listening Unshaken 


The Gill Survey in June came 
up with figures showing AM lis- 
tening in TV homes jumped back 
almost to former levels 9 to 13 
months after a TV set was in- 
stalled. The survey was conducted 
by Sam Gill, director of research, 
Sherman & Marquette, New York. 

Talent war among networks, 
eyeing choice Sunday nighttime 
audiences, boiled over before the 
year was a month old. CBS, with 
its Jack Benny, Bing Crosby, signed 
in January, and Amos ’n’ Andy ac- 
quisitions, had NBC against the 
ropes Hooper-wise. Chief nego- 
tiater for CBS was William S. 
Paley, board chairman. 

The talent transactions came un- 
der study of government tax ex- 
perts who ruled Mr. Benny subject 
to personal income levies, except- 
ing Amos ’n’ Andy package as 
capital gains (a difference of as 
much as 50% in Uncle Sam’s 
take). The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in May closed the door on 
inclusion of capital gains in con- 
tracts in the case of Fibber McGee 
& Molly and NBC. 

In late January CBS signed 
Edgar Bergen, who did not return 
to the air until fall, Red Skelton, 
Ozzie & Harriet and others. NBC 
prepared to review its program 
aims following the CBS. talent- 
path blazing, by presenting to af- 
filiates in the spring plans to re- 
vitalize a drive for new program 
development, simultaneous AM 
and TV _ personality-program 
growth and policy labeling lavish 
investments in talent as unsound 
practice. 


Realignments Started 
Within NBC Structure 


But the networks had _ other 
pressing problems in their own 
organizations In May NBC re- 
leased an estimated 60 employes 
in a step toward cutting its over- 
head $1 million. Meanwhile, the 
firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
management consultants, were 
making a study of the entire NBC 
operation. 

NBC’s revamp started in Octo- 
ber with a new president, Joseph 


Telecasting 


H. McConnell. Three months ear- 
lier, Mr. McCon- 
nell had been 
elevated from 
vice president in 
charge of RCA 
finance to vice 
president of the 
firm, third in 
command to Brig. 
Gen. David Sarn- 
off, board chair- 
man. As McCon- 
nell became 
president, Niles Trammell, NBC’s 
president nearly 10 years, was 
made NBC board chairman. 
NBC’s reorganization 

continuous process 
self-contained units 

AM, TV 


Mr. McConnell 


was a 
wherein three 
were set up: 
and high-level manage- 
ment. In the realignment, Sylves- 
ter L. (Pat) Weaver, formerly 
vice president and radio-TV direc- 
tor of Young & Rubicam, became 
vice president in charge of tele- 
vision. Frederic W. Wile Jr., 
agency’s supervisor of radio-TV 
operations, accompanied Mr. 
Weaver to NBC as the latter’s 
assistant. 

Dr. Stanton, of CBS, signed a 
$1 million contract to continue as 
president at a base salary of 
$100,000 a year for 10 years. CBS 
lumped news and public affairs for 
radio and TV under a single com- 
mand late in June. In September 
Howard S. Meighan, CBS vice 
president and general executive, 
was made chief CBS officer on the 
West Coast. 

Among first executive changes 
was ABC’s reassigning Charles C. 
Barry, vice president in charge of 
western operations, to head up all 
TV operations; Ernest Lee Jahncke 
Jr. to chief of AM-TV stations 
department; J. Donald Wilson to 
vice president in charge of pro- 
grams, 

Transactions on the stock market 
by ABC executives renewed talk 
that ABC was thinking of a sale 
to 20th Century-Fox film company. 
But in the spring, Mark Woods, 
ABC president, scuttled talk and 
announced renewed effort on the 
program and facility front. ABC 
acquired in May the old Warner 
Bros. Vitagraph Studios in Holly- 
wood for use as a TV center. Mr. 
Woods was signed to a $75,000 a 
year contract with ABC the same 
month, 

Frank K. White, president of 
Columbia Records Inc., was elected 
president of Mutual on April 8, 
succeeding Edgar 
Kobak, who had 
headed the net- 
work since 1944. 

Fort Industry 
Co, on New 
Year’s Day, sim- 
plified its corpo- 
rate structure by 
dissolving four 
wholly owned 
subsidiaries and 
placing their ra- 
under the parent 


Mr. White 


dio operations 


firm. Stations were: WWVA 
Wheeling and WMMN Fairmont, 
W. Va.; WAGA Atlanta, WJBK 
Detroit. 

In May, Don Lee Broadcasting 
System reshuffled its top manage- 
ment, elevating Lewis Allen Weiss, 
president, to chairman of the 
board; Willet H. Brown, executive 
vice president, to president. 

FCC’s problems in the year in- 
cluded opening of the color tele- 
vision question; issue of proposed 
TV allocations including UHF and 
VHF; a new Mayflower Decision; 
proposed ban on giveaways, and 
preliminary plans to reorganize. 

In May, FCC grouped all its 
major TV problems into a pro- 
posed single proceeding but under- 
scored its intention not to lift the 
VHF freeze before a definite time- 
table was set for a final 
on combined UHF-VHF = alloca- 
tions. It later announced color, 
as the first of the TV subjects on 
the agenda, would be heard Sept. 
26. 

Prior to FCC’s opening of Pan- 
dora’s color box, the Radio Mfrs. 
Assn. and the National Bureau of 
Standards began studies of their 
own. Sen. Ed C. Johnson (D-Col.), 
Senate Commerce Committee 
chairman, was reported by BROAD- 
CASTING early in May to have re- 
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market. 
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an NBS report on the 
status. Two months later, 
NBS announced membership of a 
group, headed by its director, E. 
U. Condon. 

RMA’s 11l-man group had Max 
Balcom, Sylvania Electric Products 
and past RMA president, 
manning prom- 
inent engineers 
from networks 
and manufactur- 
ing firms. 

A month later, 
FCC called on 
manufacturers or 
experimenters 
with know-how 
in color TV sets 
or adapters to 
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quested 
ce lor 


chair- 





Mr. Baleom 


speedily produce 
them as aids to field testing of 
color systems in advance of the 


hearings. 

RCA in August unveiled its com- 
patible electronic color TV system. 
CBS, turned down two and a half 
years before with a color system 
for the 16 me band, said it wel- 
comed RCA’s entry and revealed 
a color converter for its own sys- 
tem. 

CBS color was telecast success- 
fully in mid-August from Balti- 
more to Washington—distance of 
35 air miles—where it was picked 
up by modified TV sets. Service also 
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was picked up off-the-air in Wash- 
ington and rebroadcast. 

RCA, a week before the sched- 
uled hearings, announced a regular 
schedule of live and film color pro- 


grams over WNBW (TV) Wash- 
ington. 
The hearings, off to a brisk 


start, settled down to long tech- 
nical argument. Main antagonists 
were RCA and CBS. A third main 
party was Color Television Inc., 
San Francisco, also boasting an 
all-electronic, compatible system. 
Six of the seven Commissioners 
sat at the hearings, Comr. Rosel H. 
Hyde being in attendance at 
NARBA conferences in Montreal. 


Fireworks Erupt 
At Opening Sessions 


Opening rounds saw _ tempers 
flare. Industry spokesmen were 
gruelled principally by Comrs. Rob- 
ert F. Jones and Frieda B. Hen- 
nock who attacked pleas for the 
cautious approach. Opposition to 
immediate color standards voiced 
earlier in the year by Allen B. 
DuMont, president, Allen B. Du- 
Mont Labs, was heard again at the 
Commission sessions. 

RCA showed its system on Oct. 
10 over WNBW-NBC in the Ward- 


man Park Hotel, Washington, 
picking up the signals on color 
sets in the Washington Hotel, 


same city. Two weeks later, FCC 
okayed comparative color demon- 
strations of CBS and RCA systems 
which were expected to run well 
into 1950. Denied was an RCA 
request for postponement of sched- 
uled Nov. 14 comparative show- 
ings. FCC also decided to delay 
cross-examination until all com- 
parisons were made, and set the 
CTI showing for Feb. 6, 1950, in 
Washington. 

Color sessions 
with the holding 
tests on Nov. 21. 

As early as January broadcast- 
ers were hearing predictions the 
TV freeze would thaw in the sum- 
mer; meanwhile, FCC warned TV 
permitees they must go ahead with 
construction or take the conse- 
quences, and shrugged off such 
excuses as “uncertainty” over the 
freeze and related problems. 

In February, RCA-NBC asked 
FCC for authority to build a satel- 
lite high-band TV_ station at 
Bridgeport, Conn., for its low-band 
WNBT (TV) New York. 

On June 2 FCC reversed an 
eight-year-old Mayflower doctrine 
against a licensee’s right to be an 
“advocate.” The new Mayflower 
stand condoned editorializing by 
stations within undefined limits of 


were recessed 
of comparative 


“fairness” and “balance.” The 
former term was to be radio’s 
yardstick. 

Giveaways, which had _ been 


booming for over a year, were next 
on the agenda. On Aug. 19, FCC 
promulgated a set of regulations 
effective Oct. 1 and designed to do 
away with the giveaway by label- 
ing all such programs on networks 
and stations as violation of crim- 
inal lottery statutes. 

The ruling came when the four 
networks alone were carrying a 


total of 38 jackpot programs oc- 
cupying about $650,000 worth of 
air time per week—with offerings 
at a dizzy height conservatively 
estimated at some $185,000 in 
money and merchandise’ every 
seven days. BROADCASTING’s give- 
away survey found ABC with 13; 
CBS with eight; NBC with seven; 
Mutual with 10. 

Within a week ABC, CBS and 
NBC said they would meet the 
challenge in court. Suits subse- 
quently were filed. Majority of 
the nation’s leading newspapers 
claimed FCC had overstepped its 
authority, though themselves crit- 
ical of the giveaway program. 
Sen. Johnson congratulated the 
Commission on its action. By Octo- 
ber, a BROADCASTING survey found 
the giveaway less popular and still 
declining in popularity. 

The Hoover Commission’s pro- 
posal to reorganize FCC, disclosed 
in March, provided for pay raises 
of Commissioners from $10,000 per 
year to $15,000. The pay hikes 
were cleared by Congress later in 
the year. 

The Hoover proposal would re- 
vamp FCC while retaining it as 
an independent agency. It would 
have streamlined FCC’s functions 
for efficiency. Highpoint was the 
suggestion that administration re- 
sponsibility be vested in the chair- 
man who also would have the serv- 
ices of an executive director. 


Crosley’s WHAS Bid 
Denied by FCC 


FCC ruled in September on the 
long-pending WHAS Louisville 
case, by denying its sale to Avco’s 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 
WHAS, a 50 kw clear channel 
outlet owned by Louisville Courier 
& Journal Times, was bid by Cros- 
ley (also owner WLW Cincinnati) 
for $1,925,000. Overlapping signal 
of the clear channel stations was 
described as the principal reason. 

Commonly-owned AM, FM and 
TV stations using common base 
call letters but located in different 
communities were given until July 
1 to change their FM or TV calls 
under an FCC policy statement. 

Rattling a 13-year-old collection 
of skeletons, the Commission in 
early May granted regular license 
renewals to Arde Bulova’s WOV 
and WNEW New York, clearing 
the watch manufacturer of charges 
dating back to 1936 and wiping 
away the last of the Commission’s 
original duopoly case. It cleared 
the way for the sale of WOV. 

The much protested Avco Rule 
on station sales was repealed out- 
right June 9. The rule, growing out 
of a 1945 decision on Aveo Mfg. 
Corp.’s acquisition of WLW Cin- 
cinnati, required submission of 
competing bids on transfer and as- 
signment applications. 

A planned revision of procedure 
on handling of nearly all major 
broadeast applications, embracing 
advertising of most applications, 
even sales, was placed on the Com- 
mission docket, but received strong 
industry opposition. 

Also in June, FCC took a step 
to speed up its hearing procedure 
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by creating a five-ma 


staff responsible dire to the 
Commission. 

Its proposal to plac nitations 
on the new 540 ke |} adcasting 
channel drew fire from NA} che 
association claimed that the }, jita- 
tions, if coupled with \ protec. 
tion to existing and proposed Cana- 
dian and Mexican operations, would 
leave 540 ke available only in g 


narrow strip running through parts 
of Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. 
Fire Sweeps 

FCC Headquarters 


FCC’s physical plant took a beat 
ing on Nov. 1 when a $150,000 
explosion and fire partially dam 
aged its seventh and eighth floor 
quarters in the Post Office Bldg. in 
Washington. No valuable records 
were lost and nobody was seriously 
hurt. 

Activity in appeals courts on 
cases involving the FCC kept legal 
staffs busy. The U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia early in January flatly upheld 
FCC’s right to examine percentages 
of commercial and sustaining time 
proposed by applicants. 

The same court in March upheld 
the Commission’s right to call off 
a competitive hearing and grant 
one or more of the competing ap- 
plications when enough frequencies 
become available to permit grants 
ultimately to all. 

But on May 5 the appeals court 
rapped the Commission for failure 
to show the basis of decisions and 
for inconsistency in applying its 
yardsticks to rival applicants. 

The TV industry won a victory 
when Pennsylvania Federal Judge 
William H. Kirkpatrick ruled on 
Oct. 26 that the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Censors could not 
issue regulations requiring censor- 
ship of motion picture film used on 
television. 

The U. S. Supreme Court ruled 
in June in the so-called WJR De- 
troit daytime-skywave case. FCC, 
it found, has the right to use its 
discretion in granting or denying 
oral argument on the legal suffi- 
ciency of a_licensee’s claim of 
potential interference from pending 
applications. The unanimous deci- 
sion reversed a lower court’s rul- 
ing. 


Appeals Court 
Reverses Gag Rule 


Also in June, the Maryland Court 
of Appeals reversed a lower court 
ruling on the notorious “Balti- 
more Gag” on free speech. The 
appellate court’s action reversed 
contempt citations against WCBM, 
WITH and WFBR Baltimore, along 
with James P. Connolly, former 
news editor of WITH. WBAL that 
city had filed a separate appeal 
and also was affected by the action. 
Broadcasters had been cited in the 
summer of 1948 for contempt of 
court after they had_ broadcast 
factual matter about an_ indicted 
criminal on the basis of statements 
from police officials. An appeal to 
the Supreme Court was promised. 

Hearings were held in Federal 
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of anti-trust law violations in the 
treatment of advertisers who used 
Ww: ‘L-AM-FM Elyria-Lorain or 
the we Lorain Sunday News. 


The Maryland Court of Appeals 
held Nov. 11 that broadcast 
priviliges do not embrace tele- 
vision rights since TV is a com- 
pletely distinct medium. The deci- 
sion, first of its kind, reversed a 
lower court’s ruling. 

The Supreme Court on Dec. 5 
denied the request of KGHI, KARK 
Little Rock, Ark. and NAB for 
rehearing on its decision not to 
year an appeal from the Arkansas 
Supreme Court on the radio station 
tax case. The Arkansas court 
in May had held valid Little Rock’s 
city tax on radio stations. 


on 


Johnson Attacks 
FCC Practices 


In Congress action was turned 
on FCC by an active Senate Com- 
merce Committee which had at its 
helm radio-minded Sen. Ed C. 
Johnson, a Colorado Democrat. In 
a fiery attack in April on the 
Senate floor, he denounced the Com- 
mission for “prostituting’” demo- 
cratic principles by “scandalous, 
shocking, and disgusting” practices. 

As the key legislator concerned 
with radio’s business, Sen John- 
son eyed clear channel problems, 
color TV, TV allocations, realign- 
ment of FCC’s procedural methods 
and liquor advertising on radio and 
TV. 

An original Johnson Bill (S 
1626) included cease - and - desist 
orders, elimination of FCC’s dis- 
cretionary power to modify licenses 
and construction permits and in- 
corporated a fraud section. Later 
in the year, it was watered-down to 
a reorganizational bill (S 1973) 
introduced in June by Sen. Ernest 
W. McFarland (D-Ariz.), which 
comprised some of the features of 
the old White Bill and certain parts 
of the Johnson measure. 

The McFarland Bill, including 
provisions for deadlines on FCC’s 
workload, was given a_ two-day 
hearing by the Senate Commerce 
unit soon after introduction. In- 
dustry sentiment in general was 
favorable although the Commis- 
sioners displayed a sharp con- 
flict among themselves. FCC felt 
many of the suggested changes 
cumbersome and restrictive. 


Bill Languishes 
In House Committee 

Passing the Senate in August, 
the bill bogged down before the 
House Commerce Committee where 
it had silent opposition. 

President Truman’s inaugural on 
Jan. 20 was covered by an array 
of TV’s cameras and microphones 
as well as the omnipresent AM- 
FM radio. Telecasts were pooled 
among all networks. 

President Truman made two ap- 
pointments of interest to the in- 
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dustry. Gordon Gray was named 
Secretary of the 
Army. Mr. Gray, 
president and 
publisher of the 
Piedmont Pub- 
lishing Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 
(WSJS Winston- 
Salem, the Win- 
ston-Salem Jour- 
nal and Twin City 
Sentinel and head 
of WMIT (FM) 
took office June 


Mr. Gray 


Winston-Salem), 
20. 

The President early in May 
nominated FCC Comr. Edward 
M. Webster for reappointment to 
a seven-year term. Action was de- 
layed in the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee but he subsequently was con- 
firmed by the Senate and sworn 
into office July 21. 


Sheppard Bill 
On Station Ownership 


A controversial issue was re-in- 
troduced with Rep. Harry R. Shep- 
pard’s (D-Calif.) bill to prohibit 
station ownership by either net- 
works or manufacturers of elec- 
tronics equipment. It marked 
time in committee. 

Congress passed funds for the 
Census Bureau for the 17th decen- 
nial housing census to include a 
sampling of television and radio 
sets in U. S. homes. 

Sen. Johnson, who urged the 
FCC to break down clear channels 
and maintain the power ceiling at 
50 kw for stations in the AM band, 
introduced such a bill (S 491). It 
resembled a proposal he had made 
during the 80th Congress. It also 
was put on the committee shelf. 

NAB in 1949 concerned itself 
with streamlining its broadcast 
services. Plans for an overhaul 
of BMB, a _broadcaster-financed 
unit, came in January as BMB 
disclosed it had signed a total of 
802 subscribers with 1,000 its goal. 

First forward step was loan of 
NBC’s research director, Dr. Ken- 
neth H. Baker, to supervise its sec- 
ond nation-wide 
survey of station 
and network au- 
diences. <A_ sec- 
ond was to begin 
an intensive drive 
for new sub- 
seribers. Hugh 
Feltis resigned as 
BMB’s president 
during the winter 
and Dr. Baker be- 
came chief. Mr. 
Feltis assumed 
general managership of KING 
Seattle on April 15. 

During its annual convention in 
April, the NAB board came up with 
proposals to batten its hatches and 
prepare for the battle of advertis- 
ing media. One of the board actions 
was a loan of $75,000 and a vote 
of confidence for BMB. 

Another was creation of. BAB, 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau, to 
begin June 1. It voted a formid- 





Dr. Baker 


able sum for BAB and named 
Maurice B. Mitchell, director of 
NAB’s Broadcast Advertising 
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Dept., to head the new unit. 

Other matters which came up for 
NAB study were recording stand- 
ards, its TV operation and overall 
reorganization. 

A new BMB drive was launched 
in late April and by November re- 
ceived an endorsement from the 
Assn. of National Advertisers and 
the American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, two of three organiza- 
tions governing the bureau. On 
Nov. 18, the BMB board voted to 
work with ANA, AAAA and NAB 
to continue its research under the 
plan proposed by the NAB board. 
Deadline for BMB’s dissolution, set 
for the yearend, was put off until 
1950. 

Compliance with the NAB code, 
which was promulgated in 1948, be- 
came formal in May after a year 
for new contracts to be drawn. The 
networks also approved. NAB 
also was instrumental in circulating 
a U. of Chicago study which showed 
American listeners in favor of pri- 
vately operated broadcasting. 

Assn. of National Advertisers 
gave notice in late February that 
radio’s rate structure would get top 
billing by a newly created radio 
and television committee. 

A BROADCASTING survey in June 
found broadcasters generally had 
faith in NAB, particularly in 
President Justin Miller, who also 
had been lauded at the Chicago 
convention in April. 


Radio Success 
Script Approved 


The All-Radio Presentation Com- 
mittee gave final approval on Aug. 
25 to the shooting script of the in- 
dustry-wide promotion film to dra- 
matize radio result stories. Script 
was authored by Victor M. Ratner, 
CBS vice president in charge of 
advertising and sales promotion, 
who left the network in September 
to join Macy’s. 

During the year, NAB absorbed 
the Assn. of Women Broadcasters 
in March and the FM Assn. in 
December. 

A. D. (Jess) Willard Jr., former 
WBT Charlotte, N. C., general 
manager who had held NAB’s 
executive vice president job since 
1945, declined an offer in August 
to head up NAB’s Video Division 


after the executive vice presi- 
dency was abolished. He _ subse- 
quently joined WGAC Augusta, 


Ga., as president and general man- 
ager. 

Royal V. (Doc) Howard resigned 
on July 20 as director of NAB’s 
Engineering Dept. and was _ suc- 
ceeded by Neal McNaughten, who 
was serving as assistant director. 

A new and more compact NAB 
appeared in August following a 
touching up of its internal compo- 
nents. In staff changes, G. Emer- 
son Markham, station director, 
WGY Schenectady, became direc- 
tor of a newly formed NAB Video 
Division, and Forney A. Rankin, 
Judge Miller’s international ad- 
viser, became director of the new 
Dept. of Government Relations. 


NAB’s Executive FM Committee 


studied Transit Radio and came up 
with findings in September that 
the FM broadcasting system was 
approaching the profit stage and 
attracting national advertisers in 
increasing numbers. 

NAB also took an active part ‘in 
international affairs. Announcing 
it would take careful view of 
NARBA negotiations, NAB pro- 
tested the FCC’s 540 ke proposal. 
At the same time, strong protests 
were voiced against Cuban and 
Mexican channel jumping and their 
failure to come to an understand- 
ing at the NARBA Montreal meet- 
ing. 


Industry Cooperates 
In National Planning 

Industry cooperated throughout 
the year with a communications ad- 
visory committee which worked 
hand-in-hand with the National 
Security Resources Board on na- 
tional defense and tentative plans 
for mobilization. 

On the labor scene, Television 
Authority, a new union made up 
of video talent, was formed Nov. 
16 and immediately found itself 
in a jurisdictional fight with Screen 
Actors Guild and Screen Extras 


Guild over television films. George 


Heller, executive secretary of 
AFRA, was named president on 
Dec. 7. 


In March, a rift broke out be- 
tween IATSE (AFL) and NABET 
over television technicians. The 
jurisdictional squabble dealt with 
the question of which union had 
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the right to acquire TV technicians 
for membershp. 

CBS and IBEW signed a pact in 
August; NBC and ABC signed 
contracts on May 11 with NABET 
covering approximately 1,000 engi- 
neers. Plan was offered in Septem- 
ber for a merger of NABET with 
the Communication Workers of 
America (CIO). 

A jurisdictional fight between 
actors on the one hand, and 
musicians on the other in Septem- 
ber was joined by the Associated 
Actors & Artists of America 
which voted to support one of its 
member unions in a row with 
American Federation of Musicians. 
This was the occasion when the 
4 A’s international board defied the 
order of AFM President James C. 
Petrillo that no member of the 
union be permitted to join or re- 
main a member of American Guild 
of Variety Artists, a 4-A union. 

The NARBA agreement expired 
early in the spring. Negotiations 
to obtain a new agreement stalled 
as Latin delegates stood firm on 
assignments given to them prior to 
the third treaty conclave which was 
held in Montreal. 

The Cuban 
Sent. 15 
called for 
channels. 
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to national channels to give un- 
restricted rights, within certain 
limits, to each nation. U. S. dele- 
gates rejected Cuban proposals in 
December, the month when the con- 
ference recessed. 

Also on the international front, 
Argentina’s. Peron slapped a ban 
on broadcasts by foreign news cor- 
respondents; Voice of America was 
given a larger budget as it opened 
new. plush penthouse studios atop 
the Interior Dept. Bldg. in Wash- 
ington. Voice boosted its Russian 
language broadcasts in late April 
amid reports of increasing Russian 
attempts at jamming. 

Ford Motor Co. began sponsor- 
ship of broadcasts of United Na- 
tions proceedings in July, setting 
a landmark in radio coverage. 

A pooled “Golden Spike” telecast 
Jan. 11 marked extension of the 
Bell System’s coaxial cable from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland, bringing 
TV network service to a quarter 
of the nation’s population. In 
March, AT&T predicted 13 cities 
would be added by the end of the 
year. Late in March, the company 
filed with FCC for 20 microwave 
radio relay links between Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago to complete its 
New York-Chicago TV relay sys- 


— 1950 

HE FIRST 9% months of 

1950 saw broadcasting once 

again moving with the nation 
toward a semi-wartime prepared- 
ness footing, with radio and tele- 
vision officially designated “the 
nerve system of civil defense” in 
the emergency security program 
which followed the Korean out- 
break on June 25. 

Radio time sales continued at 
a high level. Television kept up its 
fantastic rate of growth, despite 
the licensing freeze which seems 
likely to remain at least until mid- 
1951. NAB weathered a series of 
crises. A million-dollar “super- 
BAB” was projected to intensify 
radio’s business-getting campaign. 

Congress received bills to license 
networks, to forbid the broadcast of 
horse-race information, to ban al- 
coholic beverage advertising from 
the air—and enacted none. Efforts 
to negotiate a new NARBA to pro- 
mote North American AM harmony 
have been and are still in progress. 





The decennial census was taken, 
preliminary reports showing a 
U. S. population of 150,520,000, 


with radio and TV set-ownership 
findings awaited. And FCC finally 
wound up the color television hear- 
ings—but not the color TV issue. 

The Korean outbreak spurred 
radio and TV into action—and 
incidentally aroused some healthy 
fears of radio silence and TV black- 
outs, and of freezes, shortages and 
other restrictions reminiscent of 
World War II. 

NAB won White House appro- 
bation for its steps to organize a 
Broadcasters Advisory Council, 
currently in the final phases of for- 


tem scheduled for mid-1950. Cable 
and relay expansion started a net- 
work scramble for time alloca- 
tions. 

A brief but healthy fight which 
extended through spring and early 
summer was engaged in by RCA 
and Columbia Records Ine. over 
their 45 rpm and 33% rpm: disc 
offerings, respectively. Columbia 
publicly labeled the situation a 
“record war.” By April, it was 
conceded the disc jockey would 
play the key part in determining 
public preference. 


Million-Dollar Pact 

Signed With Goodman 
Among big money transactions 

in the year: A 10-year contract in 

May for more than $1 million be- 


tween WJZ-TV New York and 
Harry S. Goodman Productions, 


that city, for a quiz show package; 
sale in November of WNEW New 
York by Arde Bulova and associates 
to new corporation headed by Wil- 
liam §S. Cherry Jr., Rhode Island 
industrialist and broadcaster, for 
a gross in excess of $2 million, 
radio’s biggest independent station 
deal. 

Newell-Emmett Co., New York 
advertising agency with a $26 mil- 


mation. A new radio manufactur- 
ing committee to help direct mobili- 
zation from a top policy level—the 
National Electronics Mobilization 
Committee—was formed in August 
by the Radio-Television Mfrs. Assn. 
and the National Security Indus- 
trial Assn. FCC sped its plans 
for a disaster communications serv- 
ice following the Korean crisis. 
Early in August the Commerce 
Dept. placed radio and television 
on its list of “‘essential” industries, 
and in mid-September President 
Truman sent to Congress his mas- 
terplan for civil defense, designat- 
ing radio and TV the “nerve 
system” which would inform and 
educate the public and give warn- 
ings if enemy attack is imminent. 


Muir Incident 
Draws Quick Fire 


The nation’s heightening secur- 
ity mood also brought another type 
of problem, precipitated in late 
August when General Foods ex- 
pelled Jean Muir from the Aldrich 
Family TV cast because of com- 
plaints that her name had been 
linked with Communist-front 
groups. In the ensuing controversy 
the American Federation of Radio 
Artists called for formation of a 
committee — probably including 
representatives of the networks 
and NAB, AAAA, AFRA, TV 
Authority and Assn. of National 
Advertisers—“to assure full secur- 
ity” against Communists and their 
sympathizers, and “at the same 
time preserve individual liberties.” 

Business-wise, 1950 saw the re- 
surgence of spot business con- 
tinue, with predictions that it will 
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lion annual billing and idio-TV 
user, re-formed at yearend 
Cunningham & Walsh Inc 
Cunningham became president of 
the agency. 

Death took a toll of broadcasting 
pioneers. Among them we Major 
Edney Ridge, president and gen- 


eral manager of the North Caro- 
lina Broadcasting Co., part-owner 
of WBIG Greensboro, on Jan. 13; 
Benjamin A. McDonald, genera] 


sales manager, Westinghouse Radio 
Stations Inc., on March 2; Morgan 
H. Sexton, general manager, 
KROS Clinton, Iowa, on March 27; 
Elmer J. Boos, vice president and 
treasurer, Crosley Broadcasting 
Corp., on May 3; Beauford H. Jes- 
ter, Texas Governor and president 
and 50% owner, KWTX Waco, on 
July 11; G. W. Covington Jr, 
owner, WCOV-AM-FM Mont- 
gomery, WGWC Selma and WGWD 
Gadsden, Ala.; Ray C. Wakefield, 
former FCC Commissioner (1947), 
on Sept. 29; Harold B. Morrill, gen- 
eral manager, WLAW Lawrence, 
Mass., on Oct. 5; Eldon A. Park, 
vice president of Crosley Broad- 
casting Corp. and general manager, 
WINS New York, on Dee. 12. 








reach $125 million in 1950 after a 
record $112 million in 1949. Sum- 
mer sales on the networks remained 
steady, and broadcasters generally 
—both AM and TV—looked for- 
ward to new fall sales records. 
Receiver production has moved sub- 
stantially ahead of 1949’s, with 
8,750,000 radio sets turned out in 
the first eight months while TV 
output in the same period, esti- 
mated at 4,146,000, was already 
1,100,000 above the full 1949 total. 

Looking back, BROADCASTING- 
TELECASTING YEARBOOK in January 
estimated 1949 AM-FM-TV time 
sales at $460 million—an estimate 
later borne out by FCC’s 1949 re- 
port, released in April, placing 
the overall total at $459.8 million, 
a 10.3% gain over 1948. The break- 
down: AM-FM $426 million; TV 
$33.8 million. There was no sign 
of TV inroads on AM sales. 

Fearing TV’s future effect, how- 
ever, the Assn. of National Ad- 
vertisers’ powerful Radio and TV 
Steering Committee stirred up a 
mid-summer flurry by launching a 
radio rate-cut campaign looking 
toward evening rate reductions 
ranging up to 55% on some AM 
stations in TV markets. But the 
four networks rejected ANA’s 
invitation to confer, and the ques- 
tion was touched only lightly at 
ANA’s late-September convention, 
with indications that the steering 
committee would continue _ its 
studies but that each ANA member 
would handle his rate negotiations 
as he sees fit. 


The national network rating 
field was returned to a one - firm 
operation in February for the 
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, about a decade, when 


rst time o 
: C. Nielsen Co. acquired the 


national services of C. E. Hooper 
Inc. for an estimated $500,000. Mr. 
Hooper continued and expanded 


his operations at the local level. 

Television, despite the freeze, 
continued to expand. AT&T’s TV 
network facilities, which already 
reached 28 cities, were extended to 
an additional 14 on Sept. 30, and 
the telephone company was at work 
on a $20 million construction proj- 
ect approved by FCC in June to 
make coast-to-coast TV program 
service available by Jan. 1, 1952. 

The number of TV stations on 
the air increased from 97 to 107, 
in 63 markets. 

Plans for television’s formal 
entry into the field of higher edu- 
cation this fall were announced in 
August when WWJ-TV Detroit 
and the U. of Michigan made ar- 
rangements for an experiment in 
home study on the university level, 
via TV. 


Video's Effect Covered 
In Jordan Report 


The debate over TV’s effect on 
other attractions intensified as the 
medium expanded. Final results 
of an exhaustive study conducted 
by Jerry N. Jordan were released 
in May, showing that television 
does not hurt sports attendance 
after the first-year novelty wears 
off. Yet several football conferences 
“experimentally” banned live tele- 
casts of this fall’s games. Further 
research was slated, under the 
joint sponsorship of the networks 
and the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Assn. 

The pace of television’s develop- 
ment was clearly evidenced when 
Gillette paid $800,000 for TV rights 
to the 1950 World Series—four 
times the 1949 figure—plus $175,- 
000 for radio rights. 

In the radio network field, Lib- 
erty Broadcasting System climaxed 
three years of expansion by ini- 
tiating fulltime service as the na- 
tion’s fifth network on Oct. 2. 
Progressive Broadcasting System, 
a new organization offering day- 
time shows to local stations only, 
announced the same week that it 
has completed arrangements with 
about 250 stations and will start 
full operation on Nov. 26. 


NAB Board Meeting 
Sets Organization Changes 


NAB has had its share of head- 
aches and organizational changes. 

In a February meeting at Chan- 
dler, Ariz., the board gave Presi- 
dent Justin Miller far-reaching 
powers; authorized the appoint- 
ment of a general manager as No. 2 
executive; revoked an_ existing 
12%% discount in dues and in- 
creased small station dues; abol- 
ished its Radio Division; authorized 
appointment of a station relations 
director; raised NAB’s budget 
$100,000 to a total of $798,000, and 
voted to proceed with plans for a 
million-dollar audience measure- 
ment successor to BMB. 


At the NAB Convention in Chi- 
BROADCASTING 








cago in mid-April—a convention 
attended by al- 
most 1,500 mem- 
ber delegates and 
stressing broad- 
casters’ responsi- 
bilities — the 
board named Wil- 
liam B. Ryan, 
KFI Los Angeles, 
to the general 
managership. ef- 
fective May 1 
under a_ three- 
year contract. Broadcast Audience 
Measurement Inc. was incorporated 
that same week. 

A month after the convention, 
CBS resigned from the association, 
and two weeks later ABC followed 
suit, leaving NAB to face the prob- 
lem of maintaining normal opera- 
tions without the benefit of ap- 
proximately $65,000 in dues from 
the two networks. At the June 
board meeting, the $798,000 budget 
was cut back to $706,000. 

In the June meeting the board 
also reaffirmed its desire to sepa- 
rate BAB from NAB, with April 
1951 as target date. 

Maurice B. Mitchell, first direc- 
tor of BAB, resigned effective Aug. 
15 to join the executive sales staff 
of NBC in charge of new AM bus- 
iness development—a post he left 
in September to become general 
manager of Associated Program 
Service. Hugh M. P. Higgins, of 
WMOA Marietta, Ohio, was named 
interim director of BAB. 

Plans for creation of a super- 
BAB, headed by the best available 
executive in the broadcasting in- 
dustry and backed by a million- 
dollar budget, were approved by 
the NAB board in early August. 

B. Walter Huffington, WSAP 
Portsmouth, Va., was named NAB 
station relations 
director in May. 
He died suddenly 
on July 13, and 
was succeeded in 
October by John 
F. Hardesty, of 
the Public Affairs 
Dept. 

A feeling of 
harmony and con- 
fidence with the 


Mr. Ryan 





Mr. Huffington 


association man- 
agement was evidenced in the se- 
ries of district meetings which 


started in September. 

Radio Mfrs. Assn. changed its 
name to Radio-Television Mfrs. 
Assn. and launched a search for a 
fulltime paid president under a re- 
organization plan approved at its 
annual convention in Chicago in 
June. 

R. C. Sprague, Sprague Electric 
Co., was named chairman of the 
RTMA board and also succeeded 
R. C. Cosgrove as president pend- 
ing selection of a paid chief execu- 
tive. Bond Geddes, executive vice 
president and secretary for 23 
years, retired to an advisory post 
Aug. 1 in line with plans announced 
earlier. James D. Secrest was pro- 
moted to secretary and general 
manager. 

J. R. Poppele, WOR New York, 
was re-elected président of Tele- 
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AT the board reception held during the ANA September meeting are (I to r): 
Andy Quale and Hugh Conklin, General Foods; D. H. O'Dell, assistant ad- 
vertising director, General Motors; Hank Volle, advertising manager, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co.; Gerhard Exo, General Foods; William Brooks Smith, adver- 
tising director, Thomas J. Lipton, and chairman of the ANA Radio and 

Television Steering Committ-ce. 





vision Broadcasters Assn. in Feb- 
ruary when TBA held its annual 
television clinic in New York, and 
in June the association launched a 
nationwide membership drive. 

No. 1 on FCC’s 1950 agenda was 
the color television case. Hearings 
were completed in May and the 
Commission began its deliberations 
in early July. FCC’s report came 
out Sept. 1, favoring the CBS sys- 
tem over those of RCA and Color 
Television Inc. 

The Commission said it would 
hold up a pro-CBS decision on one 
condition—that manufacturers sig- 
nify by Sept. 29 that they would 
build “bracket sets” capable of 
tuning CBS standards as well as 
present black-and-white. The set 
makers replied — some in sharp 
language—that they couldn’t con- 
ceivably meet FCC’s early Novem- 


ber manufacturing deadline. The 
next move is FCC’s. 
Phonevision, Theatre TV 
Among FCC Problems 

In other television fields, FCC 


in January announced plans for a 
hearing on theatre TV, and, in 
February, approved Zenith Radio 
Corp.’s request for a 90-day Phone- 
vision test. This was to have 
started Oct. 1 but has been at least 
temporarily snarled by Zenith’s in- 
ability to secure rights to top 
movies. 

FCC in late July partially ter- 
minated the two-year-old proceed- 
ing based on the National Assn. of 
Radio Station Representatives’ 
complaint against networks serving 
affiliates as advertising representa- 
tives. FCC ruled that existing reg- 
ulations do not preclude such net- 
work activities, but left open the 
question of whether the regulations 
should be changed. 

Several policy questions were 
raised by the Commission. A pro- 
posal to require forfeiture of per- 
mits for stations which are sold 
before program tests commence was 
announced in January and aban- 
doned in, October. Another January 
proposal — still undecided — dealt 
with the desirability of establishing 
a “uniform policy” toward appli- 


cants who violate anti-trust and 
other non-radio laws. 

An all-out battle appears certain 
to develop over the Commission’s 
Oct. 6 proposal posing the question 
of “temporary” rules to govern the 
amount of time TV stations may 
accept from any one network. 

More favorably received by the 
industry were the antenna-site 
standards proposed in May to ease 
the perennial headache involved in 
getting CAA tower-site clearances. 

An FCC hearing, length of which 
seemed likely to rival that of the 
color TV case, is the one involving 
news-slant charges against G. A. 
Richards (KMPC Los Angeles, 
WJR Detroit, WGAR Gleveland), 
in progress since June. 

Petitions filed against transit 
radio service, coupled with a 
Muzak proposal for rules changes 
to permit it to pipe its music by 
FM instead of telephone lines, 
appeared headed for an FCC hear- 
ing—not yet called—which might 
go far toward shaping FM’s fu- 
ture. 

In Washington, the Public Util- 
ities Commission stood firm on its 
ruling in favor of transit radio, 
and, when Transit Riders Assn. 
and others appealed, was upheld 
by U.S. District Court in June. 

A number of long-established 
FM stations ceased operations 
during the first half of the year, 
including WTMJ-FM Milwaukee, 
WMIT (FM) Charlotte, KWK-FM 
St. Louis, WMAR-FM Baltimore 
and WKY-FM Oklahoma City. 
Though the pace of drop-outs has 
slackened, the number of operating 
stations dropped from 743 in Janu- 
ary to 686 in October. Hoping to re- 
vitalize FM, a _ special five-man 
committee was formed in August 
in an FM meeting at NAB head- 
quarters. 

While FM’s operating total de- 
clined, the number of AM stations 
on the air increased from 2,086 in 
January to 2,188 in October. 

The year has seen the first in a 
series of FCC changes designed to 
put its staff on a functional foot- 

(Continued on page 168) 
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A montage of display advertisements which appeared ir: *he semi- 
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Radio’s Most Powerful Voice! 


wWwsM 


NASHVILLE, TENNESS 


00.000 WATTS 


NATIONAL CLEARED CHANNEL ‘ 
650 KILOCYCLES 





To the advertiser W S M guarantees intelligent and 
efficient sales and merchandising cooperation. 


In the interest of the listener W S M continues the 
same friendly, high-class program which has made 
t “The Favorite Station of the South.” 


50,000 Watts 650 Kilocycles N. B. C. Network 


Owned and Operated by 
The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Inc, 
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Reproduced from November 1, 1931 BROADCASTING 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
The Iowa Market d 


We Are in Position to Give You 


Certified Facts 


regarding the coverage of 


WMT 


W rite for detailed Information 


The Waterloo Broadcasting Co. 
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K y San Francisco Dials 
ak _.. wh Stop More Often 
mn —and Stay Longer 


HE people of San Francisco and its immediate territory are high in their 

praise of KYA. This station is first in strictly local listener interest in San 
Francisco. KYA is a regional station, and its programs are built by people who 
understand the program desires of the listener. That is why it has gained and 
retains listener preference in this area. 


The listener preference of KYA is your assurance of adver- 
tising results. The sales messages from this station are ac- 


Electrical Transcriptions 


cepted in the es of our listeners who have learned to de- 

pend on this ~ n for programs that are sincere. This lis- are equipped to handle 
ms by electrical tran 

tener preferenme means immediate profitable results for your Siem caing WESTERN 





“ 
ELECTRIC single or double 
turntables, 33 1/3 and 78 
e.p.m. 


product. Let this station deliver vour message throughout this 
responsive territory. Our program department will be pleased 
to assist you. Write or wire for rates, coverage data, etc. 


PACIFIC BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


988 MARKET STREET 1000 Watts .. 1230 Kilocycles SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EDWARD McCALLUM, Manager 
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We don't claim 
the World— 
BUT 


WPTFEF 


at Raleigh 


the capital of North 
Carolina, is the only sta- 
tion within a radius of 90 


miles. 
















National, Local and NBC 
Chain Clients have been 
using this station with 
proft—Why not investi- 


gate? 
. 


1000 WATTS 
Western Electric Radio 
and Reproducing 
Equipment 



















Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Place Your 


SPOT PROGRAMS 


Where they will Produce 
Results 


Electrical Transcriptions 


WR —_——= 


PHILADELPHIA'S PREMIER STATION 
reach 4 potential audience spending 2 Billion Dollars Annually 








WIP-WFAN uses the most modern Western Electric Apparatus 
100% Modulation 
33 1/3 and 78 R.P.M. Turn Tables 


Write or wire ommedsately 


SEVERAL VERY DESIRABLE PERIODS ARE NOW OPEN epee ‘ 
RATES ARE ATTRACTIVE . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CALL LETTER SIGNIFICANCE— 


W. told the curious, in the early days of radio, that WMAQ 


meant “WE MUST ANSWER QUESTIONS.” 


Maw years—ten, to be exact—of earnest attention to business 
have shown our listeners that WMAQ stands for “WE MAIN. 
TAIN ABSOLUTE QUALITY.” 

Au careful advertisers insist upon a station with Quality Programs 


because Quality Programs mean Quality Listeners. 


UALITY is our keynote—NO one-minute announcements; NO 
phonograph record commercials; NO long-winded advertising 
plugs; but a Daily Parade of Quality Features. 


That is why 
THE WMAQ AUDIENCE IS A BUYING AUDIENCE 


v 


For rates and particulars, write or wire 


WMAQ 


Daily News Plaza, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Sound Absorption Sound Insulation 
Prnnager g h Acoustone Floors 
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UpS 
( 


THE TEST STATION 


COMMERCIAL DEPT 


+ OMAHA NEB 
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A Million Dollar Market For Advertising— 
At 500 Watt Rates 


Population 671,044 — $284,955,000 Bank Deposits 


Basic Outlet 
of the 
Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


Consistently Covered By 


WOKO 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Full Time Operation 


W. E. Transcription 
Equipment 





A Dozen Cities Concentrated in a 25 Mile Area—At 500 Watt Rates 
And Remember, the State of New York's payrolls have not been cut. 
The Capitol District of The Empire State can still spend! 
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A UNIQUE ie | 
RADIO SITUATION IS YOURS ; 

IN a “J 190) ds” st di 5? 
OMAHA rygoods” studic 


These are a few of the stations which have combined 
Acoustics and Sound Insulation with beautiful interiors 


In the Omaha-Co: fis 
ca KOIL is the f 










WBRC, WNAC, WBEN, WDOD, KYW, WJKS, WBBM. 
WMAQ, WENR, NBC (Chicago & New York), WHK 
WCFEL, 


This great popularity 


WHFC, WCHI, KMBC, WIBA, WCCO, 
WMCA, KQV, KWK, KMOX, KLX, WBZ, WWVA 
counts for KOIL'’s amazing WTAG, WGAO. 
pulling power 
A large market with money 









USG Specializes in Studio Design 








Send for Complete Information 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


302 W. ADAMS STREET 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Vence of Barnvdall— 
Worlds Furst Refine 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER 


It is necessary to employ every ounce of experi 
ence and skill to make advertising pay—particu 
larly radio advertising 


A. T. Sears & Son, Inc., make it possible for 

agencies to offer their clients efficient, effective 

service on radio accounts, without a dollar addi 

tional cost and without adding to their personnel 

We maintain up-to-the-minute information on 

radio stations all over the country 
and listener habits. 


on markets 


Use this information. Take advantage of Sears’ 
Service; which, for many years, has been recog 
nized as the last word in radio station representa 
tion. It includes, if you wish, the complete prep- 
aration and production of electrical transcription 
programs. 


A. T. SEARS & SON, Ine. 


Radio Station Representatives 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Hl. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


home in the New Englan 
d States Census 
teen months that 


of radio-owning familie 


This rich, responsive market has 
vertisers. 


ber of WCSH advertisers on 


Maine and Eastern Ne 


t concentrated populatio 
ted by --- 


wcsiH 


ee 
Red Network 


Full Time + °° 


Owned and Operated by the 





d States owns 3 radio 
Bureau. This figure 
have elapsed 
s has sub- 


proven 2 profitable terri- 


This is evident by the 
renewed 


w Hampshire are among 


n areas in all New England. 


Portland, 
Maine 
ith the N BC 


940 Kilocycles 


CONGRESS SQUARE HOTEL CO. 


oadcast Advertising 
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NEW RATES EFFECTIVE 
OCTOBER 1, 1932 


Rate Card Upon Request 
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BRO ADC 4STINC 
The caly chen afSlicted 
station in Washington tak- 
ing electrical transcriptions. 
SPOT YOUR SPOT 
BROADCASTING OVER 


WMAL 


Washington, D. C. 


The station that completely 
covers that area of the 
United States that rates 4th 
im radio population per- 
centage (U. S. Census). 


e30K.c. 


volve surveys i, 


as well as the Strength 


PHILADELPHIA 
announces the 


OPERATION 
of its 


NEW 50,000 WATT 
TRANSMITTER 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1932 


IS Acc URATI 


COM 
IMAND THE CONFIDE 

































Coy ERAGE 
NCE OF 





Mow AVAILABLE- 
.. THE FIRST SURVEY 
OF ITS KIND IN THE 
HISTORY OF RADIO.--- 


WCLO's southern Wisconsin-northern Mi 


MARKET SURVEY 


ENDORSED BY EDGAR H. FELIX—SEE PACE 













HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED THE NAPG? 


NATIONAL ADVERTISER'S PROVING CROUND 


WCLO RADIO CORPORATION 
100 Waste Janceville, Wleconsin 1200 Kile 
LATEST WESTERN ELECTRIC TRANSMITTER 
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(Continued from page 163) 


ing. The Common Carrier Bureau 
was set up in March; the Safety 
& Special Services Bureau in July. 
Yet to come: Broadcast Bureau, 
and Field Engineering & Monitor- 
ing Bureau. 

Comr. George E. Sterling, whose 
term expired June 30, sailed 
through a Senate commerce com- 
mitteehearing 
and won unani- 
mous confirma- 
tion for a full 
seven-year term. 

A number of 
major station 





sales have oc- 
curred. A new 
firm headed by 


William S&S. 
Cherry Jr., chief 
owner of WPRO- 
AM-FM_ Providence, acquired 
WNEW New York from Arde 
Bulova and associates for $2 mil- 
lion in a transfer approved in 
January. The Dallas News’ WFAA 
bought KBTV (TV) Dallas for 
$575,000-plus in March, and 
KLEE-TV Houston was sold by 
W. Albert Lee to the Houston 
Post’s KPRC-AM-FM for $740,000 
June 1. 


Comr. Sterling 


Atlanta Newspapers 
Merge Radio Properties 

In Atlanta, merger of the power- 
ful Atlanta Journal (WSB-AM- 
FM-TV) and Constitution 
(WCON-AM-FM-TV) was an- 
nounced in March. WOIC (TV) 


Washington was bought by the 
Washington Post's WTOP (45% 
owned by CBS) from General 


Teleradio, operator of WOR-AM- 
FM-TV New York, for $1,400,000 
in July. General Manager Harry 
Maizlish became chief owner of 
KFWB Los Angeles in late Sep- 
tember when he and _ Lansing 
Foundation bought the station 
from Warner Bros. for $350,000. 
What presumably would be the 
year’s biggest money transaction, 
however, involved the Don Lee 
Network, a part of the estimated 
$9 million estate of Thomas S. 
Lee, who died in a fall in January. 
The estate was offered for sale, 
and when bids were filed Oct. 6 
there were two—one by General 


Tire & Rubber Co., which owns 
Yankee Network, and one by a 


syndicate including Industrialist 
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HEADS of delegations to NARBA Conference pose at opening plenary session 
Sept. 6 (I to r): Kenneth R. Ingraham and Alan D. Hodgson, Bahamas and 


Jamaica; Dr. Miguel A. Herrera, 


Dominican Republic; 


Dr. Jose Ramon 


Gutierrez, Cuba; Capt. John Cross and FCC Comr. Rosel H. Hyde, United 

States; Commander C. P. Edwards, Conference chairman, of Canada; Miguel 

Pereyra and Arturo Melgar, Mexico; G. C. W. Browne, Canada, and Con- 
ference Secretary Jean Millot. 


Edwin W. Pauley, Hoffman Radio 
Corp., a group of West Coast busi- 
nessmen and bankers, and WOR 
New York. 

Internationally, NARBA was in 
the limelight in February and 
March, when U.S. and Cuban dele- 
gations met in Havana in an un- 
successful attempt to smooth out 
their AM allocations differences, 
and again starting Sept. 6 when 
the overall NARBA sessions which 
convened in Montreal in 1949 were 
resumed in Washington. 


On the national level, a board 
review of the government’s com- 
munications policies and govern- 
ment and industry frequency uses— 
with a hopeful eye toward saving 
spectrum space and effecting econ- 
omies in the communications field 
—was initiated by President Tru- 
man in February by creation of 
the President’s Temporary Com- 
munications Policy Board, headed 
by former FCC Comr. Irvin Stew- 
art. 


‘Lorain Journal’ Hit 
In Anti-Trust Suit 


In the courts, the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the generally estab- 
lished American standard of free 
speech in reporting crime news 
when it refused, in January, to re- 
view a 1949 Maryland court ruling 
against the so-called “Baltimore 
Gag Rule.” 

In the first case of its kind, a 
federal court in Cleveland ruled 
in August that the Lorain (Ohio) 
Journal was guilty of anti-trust 
actions against WEOL-AM-FM 
Elyria-Lorain, and the Justice 
Dept. came back with a proposed 
decree containing far-reaching 
terms almost certain to be ap- 
pealed if the Cleveland court ac- 
cepts them. 

In Pennsylvania, the State 
Board of Censors lost—and televi- 
sion stations won—another round 
in the battle over censorship of 
TV films when the Third U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals ruled in 
September that states have no 
such censorship rights. 

‘Another Federal court in Phila- 


delphia dismissed a political libel 
suit against KYW Philadelphia in 
March, holding that a broadcaster 
is not liable for libel contained in 
an uncensored political speech. 
Chief radio legislation enacted 
in 1950 stemmed from the increas- 
ing security mood of Congress. 
To help carry the U. S. story 
abroad, the State Dept.’s Voice of 
America received a record appro- 
priation of nearly $60 million, in- 
cluding $2.8 million to purchase and 
distribute receiving sets in Com- 
munist and other “critical” areas, 
as Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, board 
chairman of RCA, had advocated in 


Congressional hearings during 
July. 
A 10% excise tax on TV sets, 


defeated by industry earlier in the 
year, was authorized in Septem- 
ber. <A far-reaching Communist 
control bill, also enacted in Septem- 
ber, included a requirement that 
Communist and Communist-front 
organizations put a Red label on 
any broadcasts they sponsor. 

The McFarland Bill to reorgan- 
ize FCC procedures (S-1973), al- 
ready passed by the Senate, was 
passed again in July as an amend- 
ment to another bill, but died in 
the House commerce committee 


after August hearings at which 





PERHAPS the oldest active time 
salesman in radio today, Ben Wolff 
(r), 83, still gets his share of con- 
tracts at WFOX Milwaukee. Charles 
Lanphier, president and general man- 
ager, extends warm congratulations. 


BROADCASTING ® 
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FCC opposed the measure. 

The President’s plan to reorgan- 
ize FCC in line with the Hoover 
Commission proposals, vesting 
greater authority in the FCC 
chairman, was killed by the Senate 
in May. Proposals to levy fees 
for services rendered by various 
government agencies — including 
FCC—were revived in March and 
received intermittent attention 
thereafter, finally being referred 
to the various committees for 
further study next year. 

The so-called Condon Committee 
filed its color TV report with the 
Senate commerce committee in 
July, about the time FCC com- 
menced its color deliberations. 


Many Radio Measures 
Left Unenacted 


A Justice Dept. anti-gambling 
bill which would have forbidden the 
broadcast of horse-race informa- 
tion, a network-licensing bill spon- 
sored by Rep. Harry Sheppard (D- 
Calif.); one by Sen. William 
Langer (R-N.D.) to prohibit inter- 
state advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages, and one by Rep. George 
Sadowski (D-Mich.) to create a 
high-level communications policy 
board were among the 1950 
measures left unenacted. 

Death, as always, took its toll. 
Its victims included Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, 1937-39 FCC chairman, who 
died Feb. 20; Col. George C. Johns- 
ton, for more than two decades 
chief owner of WDBO Orlando, 
Fla., on April 29; J. Fred Johnson 
Jr., on May 2, a month after he 
became chief of FCC hearing ex- 
aminers; John G. Wilson, executive 
vice president of RCA Victor Div., 
on June 1; John Shepard 34d, 
founder of the Yankee Network, on 
June 11; Clyde P. Scott, general 
manager of KECA-AM-FM-TV 
Los Angeles, on June 13; Herman 


Bess, vice president of WPAT 
Paterson, N. J., who had _ been 
active in New York radio for a 


quarter of a century, on June 29; 
Charles Hammond, NBC _ vice 
president in charge of advertising 
and promotion, on June 30; John 
J. Gillin Jr., president and general 
manager of WOW-AM-FM-TV 
Omaha, on July 18; Austin E. 
Lathrop, Alaska industrialist and 
president of KFAR Fairbanks and 
KENI Anchorage, on July 26; G. 
A. C. Halff, chairman of the board 
of WOAI-AM-TV San Antonio, on 
Sept. 11. 


Telecasting 
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Anniversary 
Open Mike 


(Continued from page 66) 
ciates probably has done more than 
any other single factor to help me 
intelligently use from day to day 
whatever I have learned about 
proadeasting and telecasting. 

The industry and all of us in 
it owe much to BROADCASTING- 
TELECASTING for its intensely au- 
thentic reporting of industry af- 
fairs throughout the years. We 
owe even more to you for your 
fearless editorializing on many 
problems that have beset our in- 
dustry. Never stop! 

My very best personal wishes for 
the next twenty years. 

Clair R. McCollough 
President 
The Steinman Stations 


* * * 
EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 
There are many milestones in 


the development of radio, and this 
one provides another occasion to 
congratulate the industry on its 
amazing development and progress. 
Robert McLean 
President 
The Evening Bulletin-The 
Sunday Bulletin 
Philadelphia 
(Owner WCAU-AM-TV) 
(President, Associated 
Press) 
+ * * 
EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

I note with interest that Broap- 
CASTING will celebrate its 20th an- 
niversary this October. Twenty 
years is a relatively short period 
of time in most industries but it 
almost covers the entire period of 
commercial broadcasting as we 
know it, and the history of com- 


€} 


mercial broadcasting is splendidly 
recounted within the pages of 
BROADCASTING. 

BROADCASTING under your guid- 
ance has served the industry well. 
It has given complete and accurate 
information and I take pleasure in 
joining with your many friends in 
wishing you and your staff con- 
tinued success. 

Neville Miller, Esq. 
Miller & Schroeder 
Pres. Federal Communica- 
tions Bar Assn. 
(Former Pres., NAB) 
* * ok 
EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

As president of Radio Pioneers, 
I am delighted to welcome BROAD- 
CASTING into the twenty-year 
group of pioneers. All of us who 
have survived the pioneering era 
of broadcasting are familiar with 
the many fine contributions to the 
progress of our industry made by 
the publisher and editors of 
BROADCASTING. 

Sol Taishoff individually de- 
serves our praise and our appreci- 
ation for his stalwart defense of 
the industry and a free radio. His 
publication has kept full pace with 
the technical, economic and social 
advances of radio in the last 
twenty years. 

I am sure everyone joins me in 
extending our best wishes for the 
future to him and to the entire 
editorial staff with every confi- 
dence in their continued service 
and success. 

Frank E. Mullen 
President 
Radio Pioneers 
New York 
* * & 
EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 

BROADCASTING in a very real 

sense has grown up with the radio 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


WASHINGTON 25 


Mr. Sol Taishoff 
Editor and Publisher 
Broadcasting 

National Press Building 
Washington ), D. C. 


Dear Mr. Taishoff: 


As your news magazine Broadcast ng goes into its 
twentieth year, the radio industry continues to increase 


its importance in the lives of our citizens. 


During the 


past two decades many amazing improvements have been made 
in radio transmission and reception. 


Today it is more important than ever before to 
satisfy the public thirst for news, entertainment, culture, 
and especially for enlightenment on topics which affect 


the destinies of all of us. 


I know that the radio and 


the relatively new television industry will work hard at 
the job of furnishing our citizens with facts and informed 


opinion. 


Democracy thrives in the bright light of truth. 


By furnishing the truth the radio industry can help keep 


us free. 


BROADCASTING e 


Sincerely yours, 


Secretary of Commerce 





Telecasting 


FRANE STANTON 
PRESIDENT 


Dear Sol: 


Congratulations from CBS 
birthday. 





ed on the scene. 












enormous social force 








great American adventure. 


for the important news, 









of us. 


Broadcasting 
National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


? 





industry during the past two dec- 
ades. It has faithfully chronicled 
this growth and now is just as ac- 
curately covering an era which his- 
torians may call the Age of Tele- 
vision. 

BROADCASTING as a trade maga- 
zine of the industry has not been 
only a trusted reporter of develop- 
ments in the field; it has been more 
than that. Through its editorial col- 
umns it has served both as the 
staunchest friend of the radio and 
television industry and as its sever- 
est critic. If it had not successfully 
served in this capacity, I would not 
have this opportunity to salute 
BROADCASTING with a “well done” 
on its 20th Anniversary. 

I know I speak for the entire in- 
dustry when I say that the courage 
and purpose you have shown in the 
past two decades are the ideal 
guides to your continued success in 
the years ahead. Good luck and 
best wishes. 

Edward J. Noble 
Chairman of the Board 
ABC 


* * * 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


Of all the various enterprises 
with which I have been engaged 
in my business career, I believe I 
have found more continuous in- 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc 
485 Mapison AVENVE, NEw YorE 22. N.Y 


PLaza 55-2000 


on BROADCASTING's twentieth 


It occurs to me that we've grown up together in radio, 
for CBS was a youngster of only three when you arriv- 
And we've seen some wonders to- 
gether; the headlong growth of an industry that is not 
only an impressive business enterprise, but an 


Together we have watched radio penetrate the country, 
and in this penetration link the American people in a 
common community of interest. 


And we have watched radio move beyond our national 
boundaries to become an international medium of 
exchange, offering great hope for better understanding 
between nations throughout the world. 


I think you have every reason to be proud of the part 
BROADCASTING has played in charting and reporting this 


And now we're watching another young giant, television, 
take its first seven-league strides. 
that all of us can continue to look to BROADCASTING 
information and opinion in 
television as in radio; and that the next twenty years 
will be even more useful and rewarding ones for both 


Mr. Sol Taishoff, Publisher 


























I'm confident 





Sincerely yours, 
~- 


fe 






terest and satisfaction in my asso- 
ciations in the broadcasting in- 
dustry. I believe that radio makes 
a substantial contribution to the 
life of the cities and states in 
which it operates by bringing its 
citizens many constructive enter- 
tainment and educational features. 
My first association with radio 
began very shortly after BROoAD- 
CASTING’s founding, and I have 
watched with interest and ap- 
proval your efforts toward the 
sound development of the industry 
by your coverage of its week-to- 
week activities. I wish for you the 
greatest continued success as we 
go forward into the new era of 
television. 
Edward Lee Norton 
Member, Board of Gov- 
ernors 
Federal Reserve Board 
(Chmn. of Board, Voice 
of Ala. Inc. and Florida 
Broadcasting Co.) 
* * * 
EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


It is a particular delight for me 
to salute BROADCASTING on its 20th 
anniversary. I recall reading your 
first issue from cover to cover— 
and I never abandoned the prac- 
tice during the past two decades. 

BROADCASTING, like the industry 


(Continued on page 172) 
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eo CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE—Checks and money orders only. 
Wanted 10c per word—$1 minimum. Help Wanted 20c per word—$2 
All other classifications 25¢c per word—$4 minimum. No 
charge for blind box number. One inch ads, acceptable, $12.00 per in- 
sertion. Deadline two weeks preceding issue date. Send box replies to 
Breadcasting Magazine, 870 National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 


BROADCASTING is not responsible for the return of application material 
(transcriptions, photographs, scripts, etc.) forwarded to box numbers. 





Situation 





Help Wanted 


Help Wanted (Cont'd) 





Managerial 





Opportunity for sales organization man- 
ager, WNEW type operation, independ- 
ent station experience, car, necessary. 
1000 watt fulltime up-state New York 
station going 5000. Write full qualifica- 
tions. Box 576F, BROADCASTING. 


Station manager, newspaper owned 
MBS outlet, 15,000 Nebraska town. 
Prefer good commercial man, fully ex- 
perienced. Will share profits with man 
who proves himself. Permanent. Box 
601G, BROADCASTING. 


Experienced radio man to take charge 
production, programming, etc., do some 
selling, local fulltime station in growing 
east coast community of 15,000. Oppor- 
tunity to buy interest requiring 5-6 
thousand. Will stand full investigation. 
Reply fully in confidence. Box 603G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Opportunity to invest in and manage 
250 watt station midwest town 15,000. 
Present owner has other business in- 
terests. Good deal for right man. Box 
625G, BROADCASTING. 


Help wanted. Commercial manager, 
capable of acting as general manager. 
Outstanding opportunity, with brilliant 
future in large major eastern market 
for man who can give references as to 
selling ability. Box 695G, —-BROAD- 
CASTING. 


Salesmen 





Progressive local station wants aggres- 
sive salesman. Permanent to right man. 
Must have car. Salary and commission. 
East coast. Immediate. Give full de- 
tails and picture. Box 604G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 








Experienced, reliable, effective sales- 
man for California network station in 
medium sized market. Lucrative pro- 
position for producer. Minimum com- 
petition. Box 715G, BROADCASTING. 


Salesman capable of writing own copy. 
Permanent. Leading station eastern 
city 70,000. Salary plus incentive ar- 
rangement. Give full particulars, re- 
ferences. Box 720G, BROADCAST- 
ING. 


Southern salesman, a man currently 
employed in a southern station is 
wanted for a responsible sales position 
with a growing, aggressive organiza- 
tion. Must be experienced, friendly, 
able to overcome being “‘out-of- 
towner,’”’ able to travel to southern 
city for interview at own expense. 
Salary, car allowance, plus commis- 
sion. Send photo and full particulars 
with reply to Box 730G, BROADCAST- 
ING. 
Advertising salesman, include refer- 
ences and snapshot in letter of appli- 
cation to KVOC, Casper, Wyoming. 
Salesman, experienced. Starting salary 
$125.00 per week plus commission. Do 
not apply unless you can produce bill- 
ing records of present or previous em- 
ployment. 5000 watt ABC affiliate, 
WMAW, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Announcers 
Network affiliate Rocky Mountain area 
has opening for announcer-copywriter. 


Send transcription and full details with 
—_ letter. Box 909F, BROADCAST- 








Announcer, first class ticket, small 
town, southwest. Must be good. Experi- 
enced. We want quality. Box 675G, 
BROADCASTING. 





50,000 watt southern station need a No. 
1 newscaster, able to gather and write 
for toprated periods. Our newscasters 
are tops so we need a top man. You 
must write and broadcast. Send all 
details first letter, including disc, pic- 
ture and samples of writing to Box 
686G, BROADCASTING. 





Experienced announcer, handle news 
and straight shift with ability to run 
tables and console. Midwest NBC af- 
filiate. Box 733G, BROADCASTING. 





Combination announcer-engineer. Good 
working conditions. Top salary. Hous- 





ing no question. Wire Box 704G, 
BROADCASTING. 
Announcer-engineer, top quality ex- 
perience announcers. Box 724G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Announcer with ticket. One year ex- 
perience announcing. Start $225 raise 
in six months. Phone or wire J. B. Mc- 
Nutt, KBUD, Athens, Texas. 


Announcer-engineer needed immedi- 
ately. Must have had two or more 
years experience announcing and han- 
dling all types programs. Average-to 
good-combo men not wanted, as this 
job is open only to top talent. Pay 
is in full accord. Must show stability 
and a good record of service which 
will stand inspection from the station 
where you are now employed. Air 
mail qualifications including draft or 
reserve status to KNCM, Moberly, Mis- 
souri. 

Wanted. Combination announcer-engi- 
neer. Send all details and disc to 
WBHF, Cartersville, Georgia. 
Combination announcer-engineer, send 
history, picture, disc, minimum start- 
ing salary, references, draft status. 
H. R. Winsor, WBYS, Canton, Illinois. 
WGCM, Gulfport, 
opening for 
send complete 
tion disc. 

Hill Billy DJ, engineer, will pay high 
salary if you have first phone and the 
personality to run a top hill billy DJ 
show, in one of south’s richest rural 


Mississippi, has 
experienced announcer, 
information and audi- 


markets. Rush disc, tape or _ wire; 
backgreund details; WKUL, Cullman, 
Ala. 


Combination announcer-engineer, first 
class ticket, Virginia daytimer inde- 
pendent. Living accommodations avail- 
able. Send disc and letter giving 
reserve or draft status. WNNT, War- 
saw, Virginia. 

Wanted: Announcer, south Georgia in- 
dependent wants experienced announ- 
cer, one that can write copy. Write 
or call WVOP, Vidalia, Georgia. Tele- 
phone 327. 


Wanted immediately. Announcer, com- 
bination man, program director. Jobs 
waiting. Bert Arnold, Keene Road, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


Technical 


Men with at least 8 years combined 
electrician and radio experience to in- 
stall and maintain custom built audio 
devices. Must want to travel through- 
out any area in the United States 
continually. Excellent salary plus ex- 
penses. Transportation provided. Must 
have automobile drivers license. Send 
personal snapshot with record of ex- 
periences and references. Box 764D, 
BROADCASTING. 


Combination man or straight engineer 
interested some sales work. Good sal- 
ary, station, city. Box 680G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 


Wanted, chief engineer for 1000 watt 
network affiliate, with previous ex- 
perience as chief. Work includes full 
shift on transmitter. Box  696G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Electronic engineers. Graduates with 
broadcast experience preferred for de- 
velopment and field work with good 
future. Send resume, photo, advise 
salary desired and availability. Box 
718G, BROADCASTING. 


Engineer, first phone. Experience not 
necessary. State qualifications. Box 
725G, BROADCASTING. 


Applications invited from engineers 
residing in New England area for per- 
manent employment with an _ estab- 
lished regional station. Starting pay 
$75.00 for 40-hour week, paid vacation 
and sick leave. Box 728G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 


Immediate opening for first class en- 
gineer, car necessary, no announcing. 
Salary open, apply in person, KXJK, 
Forrest City, Ark. 


























Help Wanted (Cont'd) 


Wanted: Engineer-announcer, combin- 
ation man. Must have first class ticket. 
Call Lyle Motley, Chief Engineer, 
WBTM-FM, Danville, Virginia. 


Transmitter operator. No experience 
necessary. Good working conditions. 
Conveniently located. Write for de- 
tails. Chief Engineer, Radio Station 
WCNC, Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 











Production-Programming, others 


Wanted—Program director 1000 watt 
southern independent. Program direc- 
tor also handles early morning show 
directed rural audience. State salary 
desired and reference first letter. Box 
661G, BROADCASTING. 





Young man or young lady to take over 
writing, copy work at successful, pro- 
gressive southern station. Box 679G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Capable young woman to handle book- 
keeping, billing and air daily woman’s 
show. Small livewire NBC affiliate mid- 
west. Air mail photo and complete de- 
tails. Box 681G, BROADCASTING. 


California small market network sta- 
tion needs versatile experienced pro- 
gram director. Excellent opportunity 
for right man. Send full details Box 
714G, BROADCASTING. 











Copywriter-salesman, salary and com- 
mission, unusual opportunity. New 
York State NBC station. Submit back- 
ground, copy samples, availability. Box 
719G, BROADCASTING. 





Woman _ continuity editor, some air 
work. Prefer experience but consider 
all applicants. Air mail photo, details. 
J. B. McNutt, KBUD, Athens, Texas. 


Opening now for copy man. Some an- 
nouncing. Small station, congenial staff, 
WAYB, Waynesboro, Virginia. 





Punch writer. Well paying position 
open for young man who can make 
commercial copy stand up and sell! 
Send sample copy, qualifications, photo 
and salary expected to Program Direc- 
tor, Station WFDF, Flint, Michigan. 





Wanted: Young lady to direct traffic, 
write some copy, along with other sta- 
tion details. State age, salary desired, 
experience and photo. Radio station 
WJXN, Box 786, Jackson, Mississippi. 





Situations Wanted (Cont'd) 
Now employed manager. 





trong on 








management, sales, pul ty. All 
phases radio, public rela S, news- 
paper. Writer. Young, proven record 
educated, top references. Good man 
for net, agency, station, ate firm 
Capable making more mor want it. 
Box 664G, BROADCASTING. : 
Manager-commercial man Solid 
radio man, 4 years newsp: display 
12 years radio management and sales’ 
Large and small markets, strong on 
sales and sales promotion ‘an keep 
overhead down. Prefer midwest. Box 
691G, BROADCASTING. 

Manager, understands all phases for 
profitable operation. Pr am and 


sales expert. Licensed engineer. Fy] 
—- Box 692G, BROADCAST. 


Manager. Record of 14 years successful 
management small stations, desires to 
locate in south or west. Box 699G 
BROADCASTING. ' 
Manager, bottom to top background 
all phases of radio. Extensive yee 
ence independent and network affil- 
iates. Proven efficient low budget 
operator. Box 700G, BROADCASTING 








Manager—Sales, programming. 25 years 
with metropolitan network _ stations 
every phases operations. Desire locate 
east or midwest metropolitan areas 
Excellent industry references. College. 
Box 713G, BROADCASTING ; 


Salesmen 
Salesman—Extensive background in- 
cludes announcing, copy, program- 
ming, production, selling. Desire per- 
manent opportunity in good station 
friendly community. Box 667G’ 
BROADCASTING. ; 
Announcer-salesman. 
midnite show. Experienced. Excel- 
lent references. Over draft age. Box 
674G, BROADCASTING. 


Ambitious young lady. College grad- 
uate, journalism, three years radio 
work, selling, announcing, continuity. 








Early bird or 








References. Prefer California, north- 
west. Prefer “selling” job. Box 687G, 
BROADCASTING. 

Manpower shortage? Maybe. News- 
paper shortage? Maybe. I too, am 
looking for “security”! Also looking 


for advancement. However, if you're 
daytime operation, FM, or independ- 
ent, please do not answer. Otherwise, 
will forward complete resume of my 
— Box 722G, BROADCAST- 





Situations Wanted 





Managerial 





Managing director, long experience, 
available for revitalizing station opera- 
tions not now profitable. Knows every 
phase of station management from A 
to Z. Good judge of personnel. Will 
accept remuneration on percentage of 
increased profits, a straight fee, or a 
combination of both. Only interested in 
1 kw, or more, fulltime. Box 132G, 
BROADCASTING. 





Manager, program director, salesman- 
ager. Highest industry references and 
requisites. Can cover all phases sta- 
tion operations and produce going con- 
cern. College degrees; average age, 30. 
Can assume control of new CP or turn 
losing station into profitable operation. 
Sound, long range policy. Large and 
small market experience. Expert low 
cost operation. Desire to relinquish 
control of present station. No fly-by- 
night investors need apply. We are 
reliable, sound radio businessmen. 
Box 497G, BROADCASTING. 





Manager over 18 years experience net 





and independent stations. Box 560G, 
BROADCASTING. 
Manager, emphasis on sales, desires 


contact with owner whose station is 
operating in the red. Owner must be 
willing to pay a percentage of profits. 
Highest quality references, proven 
background of developing money mak- 
ing community service stations. Box 
612G, BROADCASTING. 





All in one from manager to DJ, includ- 
ing first phone license. 442 years ex- 
perience, specialize in special events. 
Have copyrighted giveaway show. 
Southwest preferred for $90.00 a week. 
For details dial Box 620G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 





Sales manager, not a desk executive. 
Does most of the selling himself. Many 
years selling experience with inde- 
pendent and network stations. Family 
man well over draft age. Now in Ohio. 
Available at once. Box 627G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 


Announcers 


Sportscaster, currently working base- 
ball and football in the southeast. Three 
years experience in calling college bas- 
ketball and hockey. Looking for basket- 
ball and/or hockey work. Preferably in 
the northeast. College graduate and 
o_ exempt. Box 563G, BROADCAST- 


Draft exempt announcer, newscaster. 
Long on training and talent. Short on 
experience. Hard worker. Family man. 
Age 31. Now on west coast. Prefer 
west coast or Ohio. Disc, pictures 
available. Box 596G, BROADCASTING. 


Experienced combination man avail- 


able immediately. Desire permanent 
position. Married, car. Box 610G, 
BROADCASTING. 





After October 15th this experience can 
be yours: Three years every phase 
top station announcing: newscaster 
three years model center; over a year 
news editor, plus a year directing pro- 
grams. Family man, conscientious, con- 
genial. A solid bulwark your staff 
awaiting right proposition. Refer- 
ences, details on request. Box 624G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Sports announcer, experienced play- 
by-play baseball, boxing, basketball. 
All replies considered. First class li- 
cense. Box 638G, BROADCASTING. 


Aggressive young man with training 
wants announcing position. Good dic- 
tion, specialize in disc, news. Disc or 
personal audition will prove. Box 
641G, BROADCASTING. 


At liberty. Experienced announcer 
who prefers a midwest location. Box 
642G, BROADCASTING. _—__ 
Network play-by-play man and sports 
commentator. Available soon. Now em- 
ployed. Money secondary, year-round 
play-by-play essential. Midwest or 
far west preferred. College graduate. 
Ex-athlete. Box 646G, BROADCAST- 
ING. 

Married vet with family. Net voice, 
programming, copy, accountant, 4F. 
Three years radio. $60.00. Box 660G, 
BROADCASTING. , 
Morning man, 29, veteran, single, two 
years experienced, DJ—can operate 
console, news and sports. Will travel. 

















Box 662G, BROADCASTING. 
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Situations Wanted (Cont’d) 


i thoroughly trained in all 


uncer, 

ees of radio including operation of 
P onsole. DJ News, sports. Draft 
exempt. Travel anywhere. Box 663G, 


BROADCASTING. pap ahah ie: 

Announcer. DJ news four years ex- 
perience. Employed only indie serv- 
jing metropolitan area of 500,000. Disc 
available. Box 665G, BROADCASTING. 





Interested southwest—Available two 
weeks notice No bragging build up 
of self, jus good hard worker. Ex- 


remote interviews, an- 


rience, sales 
ee General 


nouncing, kiddie quiz shows. 


all-round man. Married. Salary must 
be good. Come well recommended 
from present job. Box 666G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 


Experienced announcer. Young, ambi- 
— DJ. news, remotes, etc. Box 
673G, BROADCASTING. ott 
{can't get a job without experience 
and I can’t get experience without a 
job. Therefore I will work four weeks 
for you without pay and then leave you. 
You have no obligation whatever. I'm 
good! Box 677G, BROADCASTING. _ 
‘Attention station managers. Your sta- 
tion in the red? Your Hooper down? 
You need a personality man. Am av- 
eraging over 300 letters per month ona 
950 watter. Have highest Hooper in five 
radio station towns. Doing hillbilly, 
pop, sports, desire change. Present man- 
agement knows of desired change. No 
floater. Married, two children. Box 
678G. BROADCASTING. ; S 
Announcer with flair for programming 
wants job with alert station. Married, 
32, 6 years experience, college grad, 
non-reserve status. Dependable, ca- 
pable, permanent. Box 684G, BROAD- 
CASTING. Sen Ae ie 
Staff announcer, 28, single, 1 year ex- 
perience, desire to hook up with pro- 
sressive outfit. disc, references. Box 
706G. BROADCASTING. 


Sports. Looking for permanent loca- 
tion. 4 years experience play-by-play 
all sports. 25, married, no children. 
Have handled major network sport in- 
terviews. Now employed. Available 
with two weeks notice. Can apply top 
references and  plav-bv-play discs. 
Write Box 707G, BROADCASTNNG. 


Job wanted as disc jockey. Special 
kind of show, ‘Latin American Show.” 








Age 22. Single, New York experience, 
will travel. Box 709G, BROADCAST- 
ING. ee 7 

Announcer, experienced all sports, 
news, topflight basketball play-by- 


play, ccllege grad, veteran, disc avail- 
able. Box 710G, BROADCASTING. 


Announcer-NBC trained. Three years 
general experience, knowledge of mu- 
sic, college. Family, draft exempt. 
Box 712G, BROADCASTING. 

Recent graduate of Stanford-NBC Ra- 
dio Institute desires position in west- 
ern states, announcer, producer, pro- 
gramming. Expect modest salary, mar- 
ried. Disc sent on request. Box 716G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Announcer. Single, 26. 
charged veteran. 








Medically dis- 
Metropolitan 5 kw 


experience. College education. Sober, 
industrious staff man. References, 
disc, photo on request. Box 721G, 


BROADCASTING. _— : 
Anouncer-disc jockey. Two years ex- 
perience, draft exempt, single, relaxed 
style, east. Can write, produce, pro- 
gram. Box 723G, BROADCASTING. _ 
Need a top newsman? Bright disc 





jockey? Ace sportscaster? I’m your 
man! 12 years proving it. Transcrip- 
tion, available. Box 726G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 





Experienced announcer, work console, 
late twenties, draft exempt, available 
ey. Box 727G, BROADCAST- 


Newlywed, draft exempt vet. Age 31, 
6 foot two, 172 lbs., neat, good mixer. 
College education plus NBC Radio 
Institute. Can handle farm programs. 
Anthony A. Krancunas, 3822 N. Troy, 
Chicago 18, Illinois. 


Announcer, 7 vears experience, fam- 
ily, desires position as staff announcer. 
Exceptionally capable, sports, disc 
jockeying. John Mackin, 552 W. 183rd 
St.. N. Y. 33, N. Y. 


Staff sports announcer, 3 years play- 
by-play and commercial announcing, 
college grad. Contact Mike Wynn, 370 


oe Avenue, NYC, Phone TR 
ii. . 


Technical 


Engineer, 32 months transmitter, re- 
motes, tape recordings. Army radar 
sxperience. Graduate RCA Institute, 





N.Y. C. Presently employed. Box 473G, 
BROADCASTING. 





Situations Wanted (Cont'd) 


Engineer, license, degree, 12 years ex- 
perience. Box 528G, BROADCASTING. 
Young man with list phone, seeking 
engineering position, no experience but 
ambitious, willing to learn. Northeast 
preferred. Box 533G, BROADCASTING. 


Chief engineer invites correspondence 








with established broadcaster. Long 
creditable experience in all phases 
engineering includes multi element 
directionals. Draft proof. Ready for 
TV. Top references. Box  545G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Engineer, experienced, first phone, FM 
trans and control remotes, recording, 
own car. Box 585G, BROADCASTING. 
Am 4F, single and over 25. Want 
chance to become first class engineer. 
Have had some practical experience, 
am taking correspondence course from 
Capitol Radio Engineering Institute. 
Am willing to start on low salary. Will 
go anywhere. Box 648G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 

Chief engineer, management-minded, 
non-union. Available after November 
First. Best references, good character. 
Veteran, age 28, married, one child. 
Box 670G, BROADCASTING. 


Operator-announcer, dependable, in- 
dustrious, college graduate, no local 
accent, 2'2 years in small eastern sta- 
tion wants to locate in the west. Box 
671G, BROADCASTING. 


Graduate of School of Radio Technique 
wants first job, trained in all phases of 
broadcasting, including operation of 
console. Vet, married, draft exempt, 
prefer south. Box 676G, BROADCAST- 
ING. 


Engineer, li-year experience, trans. 
control room, remotes. Graduate lead- 
ing school. First phone. Box 694G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Engineer, 3 years 5 kw, 1 kw direc- 
tional station. Transmitter, control, re- 
motes, recording, all other phases. 
Graduate leading school. Trained for 
TV. Married, veteran, 28 years old, 
one child, have car. Box 698G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Girl, holder of first phone license, 
desires position in radio. Will travel 
anywhere. Money no object. Write 
Box 701G, BROADCASTING. 


Transmitter operator, reliable, capable, 
313 years experience in 250 watter. 
wants position in a larger station. Will 
go anywhere. Box 672G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 


18 years 1st telegraph, Ist phone li- 


cense, last five years 1 kw broadcast, 
looking for something better, any- 




















where U.S. Box 702G, BROADCAST- 
ING. i ae wae 

Engineer, licensed. Three years experi- 
ence transmitter operation, mainte- 
nance. Studio controls, remotes. Car, 


will travel. Box 705G, BROADCAST- 


ING : - ; 
Engineer, 7 years experience, all nhases 
of broadcasting. Draft proof. Desire 


middlewest. Box 708G, BROADCAST- 
ING. 


Combination man. ist phone license, 
vet, 23, single, sober, looking for fu- 
ture in radio, desires to settle in small 
New England community. Box 711G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Engineer-announcer 3 years. Ditto col- 
lege. 27, married, car, veteran. Am- 
ateur, employed. Offers? Box 717G, 
BROADCASTING. 


First phone license. Recent graduate 
of ton radio school. Will accept job 
anywhere. Inexperienced but full of 
ambition. Norris Buehler, Wilson, 
Kansas. 


First class ticket. Tech school grad. 
Want experience, vet, V. Daley, 280 
E. Burnside Ave., NYC. 


Broadcast position wanted: Young man. 
26, ex Navy radio operator. Hold first 
phone and telegraph license. Active 
ham. Travel anywhere U. S. Charles 
Glock. 137-35 Springfield Blvd., Spring- 
field Gardens. New York. 

Veteran, first phone license, leading 
school graduate, experience wanted. 
Robert Gori, 2158 Crotona Avenue, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Chief cngineer, 15 years in radio, 6 as 
chief, powers to 5 kw, complete con- 
struction experience, personnel super- 
vision, age 36, family. Prefer southwest 
coast, consider other than chief if 
power high and chances of advance- 
ment good. Excellent references. 
Available approximately 30 days. Quin- 
tin Prochaska, KDIX, Dickinson, N. 
Dak. Phone 172. 

Vet, ist phone. Graduate 2 leading 
schools desires experience. William 
a. 1275 Grant Ave., New York, 
m. Fs 


























Situations Wanted (Cont'd) 





Veteran with first phone, experience 
in radio, television repair. Single, will 
travel, desires permanent position. 
Mike Torruella, 546 W. 180th St., N. Y. 
ae, Mm. ee 

Production-Programming, others 


PR man, experienced copywriter. News 
analyst. Also announcing. Draft exempt. 
Box 406G, BROADCASTING. 

Woman’s program director; formerly 
with northwest CBS affiliate, available 
immediately. Proven _ sales-building 
personality. Background, more than 
ten years radio, major networks, vocal- 
ist, actress, script writer. Scrapbook, 
transcription available. Box 595G, 
BROADCASTING. 

Geod copywriter, 8 months experience 
daytimers northeast. No announcing, 
but traffic, console. Male, 20. Mature 


and responsible. Box 668G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 


Newscaster-editor—Ex perienced in 
writing news and commercial copy; 
journalism training; MA Degree. 24. 
Single, draft exempt. Presently em- 
ployed, but seeking betterment, prefer- 
ably with conservative eastern metro- 
politan station; references, copy, audi- 
tion disc furnished. Box 669G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 

News editor. Thoroughly experienced 
at getting and writing fast paced news 
show. Top emphasis on local news and 
features. Veteran, 29. Write Box 
688G, BROADCASTING. 

PD, newsman, A.P. 


experience, 27, 


married, military exempt. Got re- 
building job? Box 689G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 


Program director-announcer. In two 
years reached top at local N.Y. market 
indie. Seek similar program position, 
or announcing job at larger outlet, if 
advancement possible. Excellent idea 
man and administrator. Know sales, 
promotion. Tops on play-by-play. 
Married. B.F.A. Cum Laude, radio 
N.E. preferred, will consider and an- 
swer fully all inquiries. Disc and re- 
ferences on _ request. Box  690G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Program director, fine announcer, first 
class license, plenty of common sense 
and experience. Box 693G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 


Perhaps I’m the man you've been look- 
ing for in your news department. 
Chief qualifications: honesty, indus- 
triousness, accuracy. Experienced, vet- 
eran, married. Highest references. 
Desire far west location. Box 731G, 
BROADCASTING. 


Program director-announcer. Head 
complete programming department 
(music, announcing staff, continuity, 
production). Hard worker, depend- 
able, draft exempt. Excellent refer- 
ences. Available immediately. Mini- 
mum salary $60. Sam McClaughary, 
8521 S. Loomis Blvd., Chicago. Phone 
Triangle 4-1459. 


Television 





Technical 


Attention TV chief-engineers: 
prefer to train your own personnel, 
try me. 26, single, 3 years all phases 
AM-FM studio and transmitters. Will- 
ing and able to learn from bottom up. 
Box 633G, BROADCASTING e TELE- 
CASTING. 


Production-Programming, others 


Former production head, TV packager. 
Background production, direction, 
theatre, TV, radio, seeks assistant TV 
production position with station, agen- 
cy, packager. Box 685G, BROADCAST- 
ING e TELECASTING. 


If you 











For Sale (Cont’d) 


Standards certificates. 


BROADCASTING. 





Make offer FM WE 506B-2 complete, 
transmitter. 


Wilmington, 


Have several used guyed Wincharger 


City, Iowa. Phone 5-6761. 


Western Electric 
transmitter 
tubes and crystals for 1450 ke. United 
Broadcasting 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Wanted to Buy 





Equipment, ete. 





Wanted to purchase 
microphones 


transmitter. BROADCAST- 





Wanted: Used 5000 watt AM transmitter. 
State condition and price in first letter. 
Al Tedesco, WKLK, Cloquet, Minnesota. 
Help Wanted 


Announcers 





NEWSWRITER-ANNOUNCER 


newswriter-an- 
nouncer needed by 50,000 watt midwest 


Send background, picture and dise to 


BOX 544G, BROADCASTING 





WSTA, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


needs a combination man with first 

emphasis announcing. Won't 
get-rich-quick during 
but the right man will find oppor- 
tunity in this year-round resort area 
comparable to that afforded in States. 


ments, first letter please. 








Tech n ical 


National Broadcasting Co. 


Experienced Engineers 


Expanding 
operations 
commercial 
operating experience or stand- 
ard broadcasting control room 
experience. 
Rockefeller 
York, N. Y. 


Apply Room 505, 





Situations Wanted 





Announcers 





For Sale 
Stations 
Complete studio building available, 
complete with wiring and air con- 
ditioning-heating system. Control room, 
studio, three offices, news. Can be 


moved anywhere. Box 729G, BROAD- 
CASTING. 


Equipment, ete. 7 es 
Never used, original factory wrapped 
model 210-A Hewlett Packard square 


wave generator. $117.50 Box 683G, 
BROADCASTING. 


RCA 1050-B transmitter 50 kw modified 
with factory built overall feedback 
and A.C. on all tube filaments. $18,000 
will buy it FOB Des Moines, which in- 
cludes $7200 worth of tubes and spare 
parts. Also Blaw-Knox diamond 530 
foot guyed tower at $10,000 FOB trans- 
mitter site including lighting fixtures. 
This is a proven structure and a buy. 
WHO, Des Moines 7, Iowa. 





“ 


Progressive stations and agenices. 
absence Stanley Vainrib, 
coast-to-coast 
program “Dr. 1.Q.” announces return to 
radio-TV. Subject nationwide publicity 
campaign can add prestige, business to 
your organization. Ten years all phases: 


Desire permanent association stable or- 
Prefer New York, California; 
two children, vet, service exempt. Col- 


s’’, Ensley Highlands, Birm- 
ingham 8, Alabama. Telephone: 6-5310. 


JARRAs seen neeeeee sees eeneeeeeeeseeeeeeeneeenens 


(Continued on next page) 








For Sale 





Stations 





3 
é 
AAAAA 


market 
Realistically priced by ab- 
sentee management. No 
brokers. 


Box 


682G 
BROADCASTING 


RADIO STATION FOR SALE 


250 watt independent, New Eng- 
land. Only station in city. Small, 
but important market. Write Box 
605G, BROADCASTING. 


Equipment, etc. 


MOBIL TV UNIT 


Attention TV stations: 
Here’s your chance to buy 
an ACF-Brill bus, complete- 
ly equipped for use as a 
mobi unit, at a reason- 
able ee. Unit adapted 
from 1946 32-passenger, air- 
conditioned, cross-country 
bus. Roof platform reached 
by trap oor. Excellent 
tires and mechanical condi- 
tion. Driven less than 25,000 
miles since completed in 
April, 1948, by W-Tele- 
vision. Have two other mo- 
bil units so this one is no 
longer needed. No technical 
equipment included. Call 
or write J. R. McDonald, 
WLW, Cincinnati 2. Phone 
CHerry 1822. 

























Anniversary | 
Open Mike 
(Continued from page 169) 

it services so well, has gone 
through quite a transition in its 
laudable years as a trade journal. 
The appearance of the word TELE- 
CASTING in its mast-head is a case 
in point. 

Whether it be aural or visual, 
broadcasting has become a vital 
force on the American scene. By 
the same token, BROADCASTING, 
being a visual delight at all times 
—and extremely “vocal” when the 
occasion demands—has established 
itself as a vital force in our in- 
dustry. 

My sincerest well-wishes for 
many more decades of service to 
the broadcasters of America. 

J. R. Poppele 
President 

Television Broadcasters 
Assn. 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


I congratulate BROADCASTING on 
its twenty years of service to the 
radio industry. It is difficult to 
realize that I personally have ex- 
amined and read almost every 
issue of this publication for the 
past fifteen years. A rough cal- 
culation would indicate that about 
three months of eight-hour days 
have been devoted exclusively to 
reading BROADCASTING during this 
period. I have no idea what that 
proves except that as one inter- 
ested in the art, I have found the 
magazine to be consistently in- 
formative, stimulating and indis- 
pensable to one whose personal 
and professional interest requires 
knowledge of radio developments. 


Paul A. Porter 
(Former Chairman, FCC) 


* * * 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


In the engineering vernacular, 
we salute BROADCASTING-TELECAST- 
ING for optimum service to the 
broadcasting and telecasting pro- 
fessions during the last two de- 
cades. 


Throughout those years, we con- 
sulting engineering practitioners 
have learned to rely upon your 
journal for accurate, comprehen- 
sive and timely reporting of events 
on the national and international 
engineering scene. You have 
never failed to espouse the highest 
principles of ethical practice and 
scientific allocations. 


We have no doubt that in the 
years and_ generations § ahead, 
which will witness the achieve- 
ment of new heights of service by 
the electronics arts, that BROAD- 
CASTING-TELECASTING will continue 
in the forefront of its field, chron- 
icling all of the radio-TV news 
that’s worthy of print in the same 
honest, forthright and courageous 
fashion that has animated your 
wholesome progress since those 
chewing-gum and haywire days of 
1931. 

From radio’s engineering pro- 
fession, a resounding “73.” 

Andrew D. Ring 
President 

Assn. of Federal Com- 
munications Consulting 
Engineers 





Midwest 
$85,000.00 


Fulltime network property 
located in excellent farm mar- 
ket. Business is good and sta- 
tion is profitable, but does not 
have fulltime management. 
Cash and net quick assets of 
$15,000.00 included in purchase 
price. 


CONTACT THE NEAREST OFFICE OF THE EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON COMPANY 


RADIO STATION AND NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


CHICAGO 


Harold R. Murphy 
360 N. Mich. Ave. 


Randolph 6-4550 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
James W. Blackburn 
Washington Bldg. 
: Sterling 4341-2 


Southeast 
$39,500.00 


A fulltime independent in one 
of Carolina’s booming markets. 
This facility is making some 
money, but needs one or two 
resident-owner-operators to take 
full advantage of real oppor- 
tunity for profits. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Ray V. Hamilton 
235 Montgomery St. 


Exbrook 2-5672 
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NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, rxc. 


A SERVICE OF BADIO CORPORATION OF AWEBICA 


RCA Building, Radio City, New York 20,N.Y. 


CIRCLE 71-8300 


NILES TRAMMELL 


CBalewas OF THE BOARD 


Mr. Sol Taishoff 

Editor and Publisher 
Broadcasting Magazine 

870 National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sol: 


September 19, 1950 


On behalf of the National Broadcasting Company I want to extend to 
you our heartiest congratulations as you begin your twentieth year of 
publication of Broadcasting and Telecasting Magazine. 


The past twenty years during which Broadcasting Magazine was 
founded and flourished and expanded have, indeed, been the most sig- 


nificant in the history of the world. 


During the past two decades sound broadcasting grew into a com- 
munications medium which reaches virtually every home in America. 
In a much shorter span of time television was born and outstripped the 
predictions of its most optimistic prophets by so quickly capturing the 


heart and imagination of the people. 


And, during the same two decades Broadcasting Magazine, which 
now includes Telecasting Magazine, has on its intrinsic merits won for 
itself the affectionate support of the broadcasting industry and a perman- 


ent place in the hearts and minds of all of us. 


The extensive and complete 


news reports to which we have become accustomed in reading Broadcasting, 
its penetrating, brilliant and witty editorials, the well researched trend 
and statistical articles, the attractive typography and format and your 
continuing ability to meet and break impossible deadlines with last minute 
news bulletins are assurance that in the many years to come Broadcasting 
will always be of indispensable value to those of us in radio and television 


advertising and reiated industries. 


Again, heartiest congratulations from all of us in NBC. 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


I understand that in October, 
BROADCASTING begins its twentieth 
year of publication. The usual 
thing under such circumstances is 
to congratulate the publication 
and its editor and publisher for 
the record it has made. In the 
case of BROADCASTING, however, it 
seems more fitting to congratulate 
the industry on having had dur- 
ing these critical years of its in- 
fancy an industry publication of 
the quality and caliber that BRoapD- 
CASTING has always shown. It has 
kept broadcasters generally in- 
formed as to what is going on in 
their particular world, has sounded 
the alert when dangers have ap- 
peared on the horizon and has been 
just the kind of a publication that 
the industry has needed. 

May its next decade prove as 
great a milestone of progress for 
itself and for the industry it so 
capably serves. 

J. Harold Ryan 

Vice Pres. & Treas. 
The Fort Industry Co. 
(Former Pres., NAB) 


* * * 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


My sincere congratulations to 
BROADCASTING and its excellent 
staff on entering its 20th year. As 
your first copy editor, I have a 
personal pride in the success of 
BROADCASTING and since joining 
RTMA I have relied on it con- 
stantly to keep me informed of 
industry developments and trends. 

You, Frank Beatty and other 
members of your staff, are doing a 


BROADCASTING 


Foprdially, 
- Anh. or 
WY ore) 


Niles Trammell 





grand job of reporting and inter- 
preting the day-to-day events 
affecting our fast-moving industry. 
You have achieved an enviable 
record as a spokesman for broad- 
casters, and I am glad to note your 
increasing interest in the manu- 
facturing end of the industry. 
Here’s hoping your next 19 
years will be as productive and as 
effective as the first 19. 
James D. Secrest 
General Manager 
Radio-Television Mfrs. Assn. 
* * * 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 
As one who has the pleasant rec- 
ollection of having stood by during 


the founding of your magazine; 


NORTHWEST 
BROADCASTING 
ie alele) i 





vw 2th » PORTLAND, OREGON 


® Telecasting 
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and of heaving watched its day-to- 
day growth over a 20-year period, 
I am most gratified to be able to 
congratulate you on your accom- 
plishments. I have an even stronger 
wish that the future development 
of BROADCASTING will continue in 
the same fine tradition. 

The position of BROADCASTING as 
the spokesman and one of the great 
actuating spirits of the develop- 
ment of mass communication is an 
enviable one. The fields you serve 
are those of the exchange of knowl- 
edge between man and man, so 
your participation in the develop- 
ment of that exchange of knowl- 
edge should bring you a high grati- 
fication. In a world of strife and 
confusion I am sure that you will 
agree with me that there is prob- 
ably nothing more important than 
social intercourse. 

Paul M. Segal, Esq. 
Washington, D. C. 
* * & 
EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


So you are 20 years old! As 
one who has been associated with 
you quite closely throughout that 
entire period, I feel privileged to 
comment freely. One such com- 
ment would be that sometimes you 
act your age. Take that in what- 
ever way you like. 

As one, too, who has been a 
continuous advertiser in BROAD- 
CASTING throughout that 20 years, 
I can add that we have never been 
disappointed in the confidence we 
had then in the future of Broap- 
CASTING as an advertising medium 
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MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM - 


WORLD'S LARGEST NETWORK 


1440 Broadway, New York 18,N.¥. Telephone: Pennsylvania 6-9600 


October 3, 1950 


BROADCASTING has turned a big milestone, and now stands 
just one year short of voting age. This surely calls 
for congratulations, and I am sure that my greetings 
are echoed by the Mutual personnel here at headquarters 
and by all of the 536 stations which comprise this 
largest of broadcasting networks. 


That is why my honest respect for BROADCASTING is based 
on the constructive job it does for the industry every 
Monday morning -- rather than on the twenty candles 
which happen to decorate ite cake today. 


and as a voice of value to the in- 
dustry. Throughout those years, 
you have been a vigorous spokes- 
man for the good of the industry, 
and whatever is good for the in- 
dustry as a whole is good for 
every individual in it. 

I have no less confidence in the 
progress of the industry in the 
next 20 years, nor in your service 
to it. 

Sincere 
good wishes. 

Glenn Snyder 
Manager 
WLS Chicago 


* * * 


EDITOR, BROADCASTING: 


Congratulations to BROADCASTING 
at the start of its 20th year. 


It is needless to state what the 
development of radio during the 
past two decades has meant. That 
is obvious all around us. At the 
same time, it seems to me worth- 
while to remember that our Amer- 
ican broadcasting industry would 
probably not have grown as quickly 
and as well into a great communi- 
cations medium if there had not 
been a method of communicating 
within the industry—a means for 
the interchange of ideas and new 
developments. 


In a large measure, BROADCAST- 
ING has provided the needed means 
for this internal communications. 
As radio and television continue 
to grow, I feel confident BROAD- 
CASTING will continue to fulfill its 
necessary function in the thorough 


congratulations and 
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But I happen to feel that anniversary celebrations can be 
Over-emphasized in this business of ours. 
has always been measured in terms of its specific 
results at 8:30 Tuesday night, say, or at 11 A.M. across 
the board. So, while radio's decades of longevity are, 
of course, significant, perhaps even more important 

is the day-to-day and week-to-week service which radio 
renders both to its listening audience and to its 


Radio itself 





fay. 
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Mr Sol Taishoff, Editor 
BROADCASTING 

National Press Building 
Washington 4 DC 


Dear Sol: 


manner that is now almost tradi- 
tional. 
Paul B. West 
President 
Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers 
New York 


* * * 


EDITOR, BRoADCASTING: 


I note that BROADCASTING begins 
its 20th year on Oct. 16 and I am 
moved to this comment: “Without 
BROADCASTING (and Sol Taishoff), 
our industry would be a disjointed 
and disconnected mess.” 

You deserve the prestige and 
the prosperity that has come to 
you. 

Bill Wiseman 


Promotion Manager 
WOW Omaha 


Keel Appointed 


APPOINTMENT of John J. Keel, 
consulting radio engineer, Wash- 
the 
staff of the Pres- 
ident’s Commun- 
ications Policy 


Board was an- 
nounced last 
week. Mr. Keel 


was on the staff 
of the Bell Tele- 
phone Labs dur- 
- ing World War 
Mr. Keel II, engaged in 
special communi- 
cations work, and for the past 22 
years has specialized in the com- 
munications branch of the radio 
and electronics field. 





American Broadcasting Company, Ie 


30 ROCKEPELLER PLAZA~ CIRCLE 7-5700 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Here is my short note for inclusion in your 20th anniversary 
issue if it meets with your approval: 


“For the past two decades BROADCASTING has played a 
triply important role for the radio industry. 
®s an outstanding compendium of news and information. 
Second, as a spokesman for the industry and as an 
importent link between it and government. 
stern guardian watchful of broadcasting, prompt to point 
out shortcomings and shortsightedness, eager to espouse 
the highest aims and aspirations of radio. 


“Now, with television emerging into full stature and 
with AM broadcasting continuing its vigorous part in the 
national economy, the part played by BROADCASTING-TELE- 
CASTING will live up to the fullest implications of the 
obligation laia upon it to continue in its triple role. 

At the start of its thira decade of service to the industry, 
I am happy to salute it and to wish it well.® 











September 25 1950 
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Sincerely yours 
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PINNED for 20-years’ service with 
Westinghouse is W. C. (Bill) Swartley 


(r), WBZ Boston station manager. 

Doing the honors is Walter E. Benoit, 

vice president of Westinghouse Radio 

Stations himself marking 35 
years with the firm. 


Inc., 


WWJ to 24 Hours 


AS a defense measure, WWJ De- 
troit began 24-hour broadcasting 
Oct. 2. Previously, the outlet’s 
hours had been from 5:30 a.m. to 
a sign-off time of 2 a.m. Harry 
Bannister, WWJ general manager 
who announced the change of hours, 
said WWJ-FM would continue on 
its 20%-hour schedule. 


LATEST Clarostat No. 50 catalog re- 
leased showing various resistors, con- 
trols and resistance devices. Copies 
may be obtained from distributors or 
firm in Dover, N. H. 
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GREATER New York fans are assured of play-vy-play broadcasts of all Notre 
Dame football games over WMCA, sponsored by General Electric Supply Corp. 


for GE Black-Daylite Television and Hotpoint Appliances. 


Setting deal are 


(1 to r): Seated, Charles Roberts, adv. mgr., GE Supply Corp.; Norman Boggs, 
WMCA exec. v. p.; standing, Richard W. Brahm, WMCA account exec.; John 
S. Hicok, Hotpoint’s eastern dist. mgr.; James H. Sheils, pres., Notre Dame 
Club of New York, and James G. McGoldrick, 1938 captain of Fighting Irish. 


‘ HGS e 


CLOSING purchase of 52 weeks of 
Tomorrow's News Tonight on KOOL 
Phoenix by Wolf & Burke Beverages 
(Blatz beer distributor) are (I to r): 
Seated, Frank Wolf, pres., Wolf & 
Burke; George Agnew, KOOL sales 
mgr.; standing, ‘Oddie’ Burke, W&B; 
Charles H. Garland, KOOL. 


ARRANGING for 


Red Nichols (r), 

novelty music group leader, to make 

transcriptions for Dept. of Defense 

series, are Will Voeler (I), president, 

Universal Recorders Inc., Hollywood, 

and Lt. Jack Sorenson, USMC officer 
in charge of radio. 


THE situation is well in hand as 
Major Anthony Caputo (seated) inks 
the contract making Uncle Sam 
sponsor of the Quantico Marines foot- 
ball games on WEAM Washington. 
Looking on with approval are (I to r) 
Nat Allbright, WEAM sports director; 
Capt. J. M. Jefferson, USMC, and 
Howard Stanley, WEAM manager. 


PLANS for current football season 
are discussed at WHLI Hempstead, 
L. I., by (I to r) Bob Zellner, sports 
editor of Newsday, who is giving 
play-by-play descriptions of the nine 
high school games scheduled; Art 
Paterson, WHLI and Paul Godofsky, 
WHLI manager. 


COOPERATIVE sponsorship of all 
San Jose State College grid games 
on KSJO San Jose, Calif., is set by 
(I to r): Seated, Charles F. Mallory, 
KSJO v. p.-gen. mgr.; Glen Hartranft, 
San Jose physical education dir.; Don 
Gilbert, Hoffman Radio & TV Corp.; 
standing, Ralph Shafor, Accent table 
shakers; Don Langendorf and Irving 
Langendorf, Langendorf Bakery. 


SMILING broadly is John S. Phillips 

(1), gen. mgr., WCAW Charleston, 

W.Va., as Tommy Woodrum of Wood- 

rum’s (retail furniture store), con- 

tracts for some 800 sports events 
on WCAW. 


District 3 


(Continued from page 58) 


York; Kendrick, Mr. & Mrs. Herbert, 
WHGB Harrisburg, Pa.; Levi, Win, 
BROADCASTING, Washington. 


MacCosbe, E. E., WRYO Rochester, 
Pa.; MacKenzie, Grace, WGBI Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Mahoney, James T., program 
consultant, New York;,Marcoux, Rudy, 
WCMB Lemoyne, Pa.; Martin, Thomas 
E., WEEU Reading, Pa.; Matta, William 
G., WLOR Braddock, Pa.; Mattiot, J. E., 
and McCollough, Clair, WGAL Lan- 
easter, Pa.; McFarland, C. H., WEIR 
Weirton, W. Va.; McKibben, Bill, 
WACB Kittanning, Pa.; Meeker, Robert, 
Robt. Meeker Assoc., New York; 
Megargee, Madge A., WGBI Scranton, 
Pa.; Merrill, Mr. & Mrs. Glacus G., 
WHAR Clarksburg, W. Va.; Metzger, 
T. W., WMRF Lewiston, Pa.; Midlen, 
John H., attorney, Washington, D. C.; 
Milbourne, L. Waters, WCAO Balti- 
more; Miller, Clare I., WORK York, Pa.; 
Miller, Harold E.. WGAL Lancaster, 
Pa.; Miller, Mr. & Mrs. Justin, NAB, 
Washington; Miller, Paul J.. WWVA 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Moore, Louis, Robt. 
Meeker Assoc., New York; Morse, Otis, 
WJBA York, Pa.; Moren, James _ E. 
WJSW Altoona, Pa.; Murray, Louis H., 
WPAM Pottsville, Pa.; Myers, W. F., 
SESAC, New York. 

Nelson, Robert R., WARD Johns- 
town, Pa.; Newburg, David, RCA, 
Cleveland; Nicely, Lloyd O., WEST 
Easton, Pa.; Patch, Campbell E., Johns- 
town, Pa.; Pelletier, Joe, WACB Kit- 
tanning, Pa.; Petrie, Charles R., WISL 
Shamokin, Pa.; Pontius, Don, Robt. 
Meeker Assoc., Chicago; Potter, David, 
and Potter, Jim, WNAE Warren, Pa.; 
Purvis, J. W., N. W. Ayer & Son, New 
York; Reilly, Philip J., WLBR Lebanon, 
Pa.; Richmond, Robert M., WCAO 
Baltimore; Rine, William E., WWVA 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Rosene, Marshall, 
WSAZ Huntington, W. Va.; Rothensies, 
Walter J., WSBA York, Pa.; Rounsley, 
Mr. & Mrs. N. S., WEEX Easton, Pa.; 
Sambrook, A. B., RCA Thesaurus, 
New York; Sanders, Robert E., WFIR 
Weirton, W. Va.; Scheue, John D. MJr., 
WFIL Philadelphia; Scott, Herbert, 
and Sefick, Bob, WARD Johnstown, 
Pa.; Shannon, Jayne M., J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York; Shein, Alice, 
WBTH Williamson, W. Va.; Skinnell, 
Julian, WLBR Lebanon, Pa.; Smith, 
Charles E., WMMN Fairmont, W. Va.; 
Smith, Ed K., WCMB Lemoyne, Pa.; 
Smith, Frank R., WBVP Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; Smith, Homer R., WKOK Sun- 
bury, Pa.; Smith, Jos. L. Jr., WJLS 
Beckley, W. Va.; Snyder, Jack, WFBG 
Altoona, Pa.; Sonis, Berton, WTIP 
Charleston, W. Va.; Stearns, Frank M., 
AP. Washington; Stoner, George L., 
Johnstown, Pa.; Strine, Leroy K., 
WORK York, Pa.; Surrick, John E., 
WFBR Baltimore. 


Thompson, Mr. & Mrs. Roy F., 
WRTA Altoona, Pa.; Tidmore, A. V., 
WPPA Pottsville, Pa.; Tito, Thomas A., 
WLTR Bloomsburg, Pa.; Trace, Bob, 
WMEW Meadville, Pa.; Traugh, Henry 
M.. WKBO Harrisburg, Pa.; Tuhy, 
Stephen, Jr., attorney, Washington, 
D. C.; Union, Will, WVAM Altoona, 
Pa.; Walsh, J. Gorman, WDEL Wilming- 
ton, Del.: Walter, Robert G., WYAM 
Altoona, Pa.; Weils, Mr. & Mrs. Pierre, 
Lang-Worth, New York; White, Paul 
G., WEIR Weirton, W. Va.: Williams, 
David R., Standard Radio, New York; 
Young, Mr. & Mrs. Bill, Lang-Worth, 
New York; Zaharis, N. C. (Nick), WTIP 
Charleston, W. Va.; Zimmerman, Fred, 
WPAR Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Canada Training 
WITH TELEVISION still to come 


as a Canadian medium, there is an 
increasing interest being shown in 
Canada in training TV technicians, 
program producers, actors and 
other personnel. The Ontario 
government’s Ryerson Institute of 
Technology at Toronto has started 
its second fall course in television 
broadcasting procedure. Also at 
Toronto, the Academy of Radio 
Arts has started a TV department, 
and this fall and winter will give 
18 twice-weekly, two-hour lectures 
at Toronto, Vancouver and Mont- 
real, with short term courses at 
Calgary, Winnipeg, Windsor, Ot- 
tawa and Halifax, under the direc- 
tion of Andrew N. McLellan. 


BROADCASTING ®@ 


SPORTS FEES 
Pa. Group Seeks ‘Ya:dstick’ 


YARDSTICK of fees for coverage 
of high school athletic events, to 
remove discrimination and exorb- 
itant charges, will be sought by the 
Pennsylvania Assn. of Broa 
in conference with educati 
cials. 

Meeting Oct. 5 at Bed 
just before the NAB D 
session, the PAB board named a 
committee to meet Oct. 29 with 
Edward Wicht, executive secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Interscholastie 
Athletic Assn., and Mark Funk, 
president of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Interscholastic Athletie 
League. 

Victor C. Diehm, WAZL Hazle- 
ton, PAB president and chairman 
of the PAB board committee, said 
school officials will be asked to 
use a yardstick of game fees based 
on station rate cards. 

Next board meeting will be held 
at State College, Pa., with the 
board invited to tell college officials 
the type of training needed in radio 
courses. Annual PAB meeting will 
be held the first weekend in June 
1951, at Galen Hall, Wernersville. 

Attending the PAB board meet- 
ing were: 


icasters 


nal offi- 


rd, Pa: 
strict 3 


Mr. Diehm; Frank R. Smith, WBVP 
Beaver Falls; David Bennett, WKBO 
Harrisburg; George Joy, WRAK Wil- 
liamsport; Charles Denny, WERC Erie, 
Pa.; T. W. Metzger, WMRF Lewistown; 
Roger’ Clipp, WFIL Philadelphia; 
George D. Coleman, WGBI Scranton. 


PAPAL AUDIENCE 


Lamb Visits Pope 


POPE PIUS XII is much more ac- 
cessible than many other important 
men and talking with him is not 
difficult—he speaks a number of 
languages fiuently—reports Ed- 
ward Lamb, president of WICU 
(TV) Erie, Pa., and WTVN (TV) 
Columbus, Ohio, upon return from 
a European trip. 

In The Erie Dispatch, owner and 
operator of WICU, Mr. Lamb told 
last month of the visit he and his 
son recently paid the pontiff at his 
summer residence in Castel Gan- 
dolfo, Italy. 

Mr. Lamb told Pope Pius that 
television, like newspapers, sub- 
jects itself to much good or ill and 
there is generally a great appre- 
ciation of this responsibility on 
the part of broadcasters and edi- 
tors. Mr. Lamb also stated that 
WICU was among the first, if not 
the first station, to show the Pope 
on television on film — secured 
through the office of Bishop John 
Mark Gannon. He pointed out that 
WTVN also scored a scoop in this 
connection. 





WQUA to CBS 


WQUA Moline, IIl., joins CBS Oct. 
15 as a supplementary station, 
bringing total CBS affiliates to 191. 
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HOOPER 7£ZEV/S/OV AUDIENCE INDEX 
AUGUST=SEPTEMBER, 1950 SHARE OF TELEVISION AUDIENCE 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
12:00 NOON-6:00 P.M. 


SATURDAY DAYTIME 
8:00 A.M.-6:00 P.M. 


EVENING 
SUN, THRU SAT. 
6:00 P.M.-10:00 P.M. 


700,000 TV Receivers in Los Angeles area, October 15, 1950 


KTLA Studios + 5451 Marathon St., Los Angeles 38 - HOllywood 9-6363 
Eastern Sales Office - 1501 Broadway, New York 18 + BRyant 9-8700 


KEY STATION OF THE PARAMOUNT TELEVISION NETWORK 


Paul H. Raymer Company, Inc., National Representatives 
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(Also see story this 
to color decision.) 


issue on 
reactions 


CBS WON its years-long battle 
for adoption of field-sequential 
color television last Wednesday 
when FCC handed down its ex- 
pected “Second Report” and ap- 
proved CBS _ color standards, 
effective Nov. 20., on a permissive 
basis. 

The vote was 5-to-2, Comrs. 
George E. Sterling and Frieda B. 
Hennock contending the action 
was premature. 

The decision came on the heels 
of manufacturers’ assertions that 
they could not possibly meet FCC’s 


November deadline for building 
“pracket sets,” which the Com- 
mission’s First Report had ad- 


vanced as the only alternative to 
immediate approval of the CBS 
system [BROADCASTING-TELECAST- 
ING, Sept. 4, Oct. 2]. 

Thus the Commission tossed the 
color ball back to the industry— 
and to CBS, which announced im- 
mediately that it would have 20 
hours of color programs per week 
on the air within two months, with 
“many” of these programs avail- 
able to stations in the 45 inter- 
connected markets. 

“In addition,’ President Frank 
Stanton said, “arrangements will 
be announced for public demonstra- 
tions of color television, as well as 
for clinics on color television for 
manufacturers, broadcasters, tele- 
vision service organizations, and 
advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies.” 

Confident of Unity 


He said that despite the “under- 
standable controversey” caused by 
the color issue in the past, “CBS 
is confident that all segments of 
the industry will now unite to bring 
to the public this great advance in 
the television art and that within 
a few months color receivers and 
converters will be on the market. 
CBS stands ready to cooperate 
with all segments of the industry 
so that the public can have color 
television as rapidly as possible.” 

Manufacturers generally can be 
expected to undertake to produce 
In accordance with public demand, 
as a matter of business policy, 
even though most of the major 
companies opposed the incompat- 
ible CBS system. 

But there is a clear possibility 
that FCC’s decision will be taken 
into the courts, and first reaction 
among manufacturers indicated 


nal Press Bldg. 
Natinington 4 4, D. C. 
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they may await the response of 
telecasters before moving far to- 
ward color production. 

The possibility that current 
parts shortages and military de- 
mands will hold up construction of 
adapters, converters, and color re- 
ceivers was pointed up by Comr. 
Sterling in his dissent. 

Simultaneously with its Second 
Report and adoption of CBS color 
standards, the Commission—with 
Comrs. Sterling and Hennock con- 
curring in the result—denied peti- 
tions of RCA and Color Television 
Ine. seeking FCC consideration of 
further developments in their re- 
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CBS WINS COLOR BATTLE 



































































































































spective color techniques [TELE- 
CASTING, Sept. 11]. 
The FCC majority’s six-page 


Second Report said a hearing will 
be scheduled later on its univer- 
sally condemned bracket-standards 
proposal, and insisted that its ap- 
proval of CBS standards does not 
bar further color experimentation. 
But future new systems would have 
to meet FCC’s “minimum criteria” 
and if they should be incompatible 
with CBS color or present mono- 
chrome they would have to over- 
come the same sort of incompati- 


bility argument that has confronted 


CBS. 





Color TV Engineering Standards 





FOLLOWING is text of the color 


television engineering standards 
adopted by FCC, effective Nov. 20: 
ORDER 


At a session of the FCC held at its 
offices in Washington, D. C., on Oct. 
10, 1950; 

The Commission having under con- 
sideration the promulgation of engi- 
neering standards for color television; 
and 

IT APPEARING THAT on Sept. 1, 
1950 the Commission issued (1) Find- 
ings and Conclusions in the above pro- 
ceedings entitled “First Report of Com- 
mission (Color Television Issues)” 
(FCC 50-1064), and (2) its “Second 
Notice of Further Proposed Rule Mak- 
ing” (FCC 50-1065); and 

IT FURTHER APPEARING THAT 
simultaneously with the issurance of 
this Order the Commission is issuing 
its “Second Report of the Commission” 
(FCC 50-1224); 

ACCORDINGLY, on the basis of 
the findings and conclusions set forth 
in both of the above Reports, 

IT IS ORDERED, That effective the 
20th day of November, 1950, the Com- 
mission’s “Standards of Good_Engi- 
neering Practice Concerning Televi- 
sion Broadcast Stations” are amended 
in the following respects: 

(1) Paragraphs at “6g”, yr. 
“8” of Section I B_ entitled 
Transmitter” 
follows: 

5. Color transmission.—The term 
“color transmission” means the trans- 
mission of color television signals 
which can be reproduced with dif- 
ferent values of hue, saturation, and 
luminance, 

6. Field.—The term “field” means 
scanning through the picture area 
once in the chosen scanning pattern 
and in a single color. In the line 
interlaced scanning pattern of two 
to one, it means the scanning of the 
alternate lines of the picture area 
once in a single color. 

7. Frame.—The term “frame” 
means scanning all of the picture 
area once in a single color. In the 
line interlaced scanning pattern of 
two to one, a frame consists of two 
fields. 

8(a). Color field.—The term ‘‘color 
field” means scanning through the 

picture area once in the chosen scan- 
ning pattern and in each of the 
primary colors. In the line inter- 
laced scanning pattern of two to one, 
it means the scanning of the alter- 
nate lines of the picture area once 


and 
“Visual 
are revised to read as 
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in each of the primary colors. 

8(b). Color frame.—The term “color 
frame” means scanning all of the 
picture area once in each of the 
primary colors. In the line inter- 
laced scanning pattern of two to one, 
a color frame consists of two color 
fields. 

(2) Paragraphs “5”, “6” and “13” of 
Section 2 A entitled “Transmission 
Standards and Changes or Modifica- 
tions Thereof” are revised to read as 
follows: 

5. For monochrome transmission 
the number of scanning lines per 
frame shall be 525, interlaced two to 
one in successive fields. The frame 
frequency shall be 30, the field fre- 
quency 60, and the line frequency 
15,750 per second. 

6. For color transmissions the num- 
ber of scanning lines per frame shall 
be 405, interlaced two to one in 
successive fields of the Same color. 
The frame frequency shall be 72, the 
field frequency 144, the color frame 
frequency 24, the color field fre- 
quency 48, and the line frequency 
29,160 per second. 

13. The level at maximum lumi- 
nance shall be 15% or less of the 
peak carrier level. 

(3) The following new paragraphs 
“19” and “20” are added to Section 2 A: 

19. The color sequence for color 
transmission shall be repeated in the 
order red, blue, green in successive 
fields. 

20. The transmitter color charac- 
teristics for color transmission shall 
be such as to reproduce the trans- 

mitted colors as correctly as the state 
of the art will permit on a receiver 
having the following trichromatic co- 
efficients, based on the standardized 
color triangle of the International 
Commission on Ilumination: 


Red Blue Green 

x = 674 x = 132 == 227 

y = .326 7 = 142 y — .694 
(4) New “Appendix I” .. . entitled 


“Television Synchronizing Waveform” 
is substituted for “Appendix I” of the 
“Standards of Good Engineering Prac- 
tice Concerning Television Broadcast 


Stations.” 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION* 
T. J. Slowie 
Secretary 





*Commissioners Sterling and Hennock 
dissenting. 


Released: October 11, 1950 


Standards Effective Nov. 20 









The majority reviewed the First 
Report’s finding that the CBS sys- 
tem is ready while those of RCA 
and CTI are not, and that consid- 
eration of recent developments 
prior to a final decision would be 
possible only if the compatibility 
problem is kept in status quo, via 
“bracket standards.” 

Cites ‘Responsibility’ 

Since the manufacturers not only 
indicated they are “unable or un- 
willing” to comply with the brack- 
ets proposal but also failed to sug- 
gest any other method of holding 
down the compatibility problem, 
FCC said, “We would be derelict 
in our responsibility to the public 
if we postponed a decision any 
longer.” 

On the subject of post-hearing 
developments and further develop- 
ments in the future, the majority 
said: 

- - - In the Commission’s opinion 
a new television system is not en- 
titled to a hearing or a reopening of 
a hearing simply on the basis of a 
paper presentation. In the radio field 
many theoretical systems exist and 
can be described on paper, but it is 
a long step from this process to suc- 
cessful operation. 

There can be no assurance that a 
system is going to work until the ap- 
paratus has been built and has been 
tested. None of the new systems or 
improvements in systems meet these 
tests so as to warrant reopening of 
the hearing. To do so would be in- 
viting the risk that these new sys- 
tems might fail as have all other sys- 
tems in the past which we have been 
urged to adopt on the grounds of 
compatibility, and the increase in 
number of receivers in the hands of 
the public would make it exceedingly 
difficult to adopt an incompatible sys- 
tem—a system which we know is sat- 
isfactory. 


Room for Experiments 


The Commission does not imply that 
there is no further room for experi- 
mentation. Radio in general and tele- 
vision in particular are so new that 
extensive experimentation is neces- 
sary if the maximum potentialities of 
radio and television are to be real- 
ized. Many of the results of such 
experimentation can undoubtedly be 
added without affecting existing re- 
ceivers. As to others some obsoles- 
cence of existing receivers may be 
involved if the changes are adopted. 

In the interest of stability this lat- 
ter type of change will not be adopted 
unless the improvement is substan- 
tial in nature, when compared to the 
amount of dislocation involved. But 
when such an improvement does come 
along, the Commission cannot refuse 


(Continued on page 19?) 
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TAVERN TV TAX 


THE U.S. Supreme Court last week 
refused to rule on a lower court 
action upholding the legality of a 
state imposed license fee on tele- 
vision sets used in eating places 
licensed to sell liquor. 

The high court’s stand, in effect, 
throws open the whole question 
of how far a state government can 
go in imposing restrictions on tele- 
viewing. Generally, the action by 
the Supreme Court means that it 
does not consider some regulation 
at the TV reception level as a 
breach of Constitutional right. 

The case involved a long pending 
legal battle which has been in the 
courts since 1947, the year when 
the Pennsylvania State Liquor 
Control Board promulgated a set 
of regulations which provided for 
the additional licensing of restau- 
rants and other eating establish- 


ments holding a permit to sell 
alcoholic beverages, and using a 


television set for customer viewing. 

Last March, the Pennsylvania 
State Supreme Court considered 
the case of the restaurateurs who 
protested the legality of the 
“amusement tax.” At that time, 
the court ruled that the board’s 
inclusion of television in its cate- 
gory of motion picture exhibitions 
was valid. 

Action Pictures Prohibited 

The Pennsylvania court had said 
in part: 

“The intent of the statutory pro- 
vision is regulation by the Liquor 
Board of screen exhibitions of 
action pictures in licensed estab- 
lishments and the terms employed 
by the [Liquor Control Act] in 
such connection are sufficiently gen- 
eral as to embrace pictures pro- 
duced by means of television.” 

Therefore, the court said TV 
entertainment could be character- 
ized as a moving picture exhibition. 
“The capacity of the TV device, 
when in operation, for the rendi- 
tion of moving picture exhibitions 
well satisfies the Board’s require- 
ment of an amusement permit for 
the exhibition of televised enter- 
tainment in licensed _ establish- 
ments,” the state court ruled. 


In Philadelphia the amusement 
fee is set at $120, as the board’s 
regulation requires tavern owners 
showing TV to pay a fee that is 
one-fifth of the liquor license fee. 
The liquor permit levy in the 
Quaker City is $600. 

Last year, by mutual agreement, 
the Philadelphia Retail Liquor 
Dealers Assn. and the board de- 
cided to by-pass the state superior 
court and go directly to the state’s 
supreme court [TELECASTING, Dec. 
5, 1949]. The retail liquor group 
has been carrying the fight for the 
Philadelphia taproom and restau- 
rant owners. Earlier 


ruling, up- 
holding the board, was in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Dau- 


phin County. 
‘Following the SCOTUS action, 





Abraham J. Levinson, PRLDA’s 
counsel, indicated his group would 
end its legal battle. Dealers now 
must pay back fees (some $500,- 
000) for years 1947-48-49 for use 
of TV sets in their places of busi- 
ness. The court, in effect, upheld 
collection of an estimated $6 million 
in fees from restaurants and tap- 
rooms. 

Deputy Attorney General Hor- 
ace A. Selegbaum, the board’s 
counsel, said Pennsylvania ‘never 
had any intention of regulating tel- 
evision”. Main issue, he added, 
was whether the state could levy 
the license fee—now the “next log- 
ical step” is to collect back fees. 

The restaurant owners based 
their arguments on two main con- 
tentions, supported by another 
court case involving the right of 
the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Censors to regulate motion picture 
film used on television [TELECAST- 
ING, Sept. 11]. In the latter case 
the appeals court upheld the tele- 
casters’ assertion that the censor- 
ship regulation was unlawful be- 
cause of Congress’ power gained 
by enacting the Federal Communi- 
eations Act and establishing the 
FCC, and thus regulating inter- 
state communications. This case 
also is expected to reach the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The tavern keepers contended 
that (1) the provisions under the 
liquor control act deprived them 
of their property in violation of the 
14th Amendment, and (2) the 
power of Congress is plenary so as 
to exclude state regulation. They 
cited the appeals court action on 
TV film censorship as related to 
the latter contention. 

However, the board maintained 
that the state statute did not con- 
flict with the Communications Act 
as it concerned the “receiving” of 
television rather than the “broad- 
casting” (as in the censorship 
case.) 

In its brief, the board stated: 


The purpose of this act [Communica- 
tions Act] is to regulate wave lengths 
and other conditions and activities, with 


NEW ‘CLOSE UP’ 
Quincy Sold on TV Sports 








BOB QUINCY, sports columnist 
for The Charlotte (N. C.) News, 
seems convinced that watching 


football by television is better than 
being present at a game. 

Assigned to cover the North 
Carolina-Notre Dame game Sept. 
30, Mr. Quincy reported in his 
“Close-Up” column that a friend 
who saw the game by television 
straightened him out on several 
details he missed at the scene. 

Commenting on one play, Mr. 
Quincy’s friend said: “Weren’t you 
at the game? The old Zoomar had 
it pin-pointed Too bad you 
had to work that day. I’m telling 
you, television is the only way to 
watch it.” 
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SCOTUS Declines Review 


increasing and mprovi 
broadcasting. The act has noi ‘ing to de 
with the owner of a recei g set. It 
does not intend to regulate in any man. 
ner what use the owner may make of 
his set. It does not deal wi the tax 
which he pays on his set any more than 
it deals with the price which he pays 
for his set. 


It also asserted that > police 
laws of the state are superseded 
by acts of Congress ‘“o where 
conflict is so direct and positive 
that the two acts cannot be re. 
conciled or consistently stand to- 
gether.” In addition, the board cited 
the power of the state to prohibit 


the sale of intoxicating liquors if 
it “includes the power to limit or 
regulate the use of means or de. 


vices intended to encourage and 
increase purchase and consump- 
tion.” 

Admitting that the license fee 


regulation could be regarded as a 
“revenue” measure, a point 
stressed by the restaurateurs who 
felt the regulation was restric. 
tive in that it could deprive them 
of their liquor or restaurant per- 
mit, the board said such a power 
was within the state’s prerogative. 
The board said that as a revenue 
measure, the regulation also could 
restrict the “evils” in the attrac- 
tion such entertainment (as tele- 
vision) would promulgate by en- 
couraging persons to consume more 
liquor. 

The Philadelphia General As- 
sembly, it was noted by the restau- 
rateurs, had amended in 1949 the 
Control Act thereby exempting TV 
reception from requirement. of the 
amusement permit and payment 
of fee. But the city legislators had 
failed to amend a 
requires an amusement permit 
from eating places which are 
licensed to sell “malt beverages.” 


section which 


BENNY ON TV 
First Show Set Oct. 28 


JACK BENNY, sponsored by 
American Tobacco Co., will launch 
his first television program on 
Oct. 28, Saturday, 8-8:45 p.m. on 
CBS-TV. The time of the program 
has been relinquished by Ken 
Murray and his sponsor, Anheuser- 
Busch Ine., as a gesture of cour- 
tesy from one star to the other. 

Mr. Benny’s subsequent tele- 
vision programs, planned eight 
weeks apart, will be on Sunday 
with the exact time to be an- 
nounced later. The Ken Murray 
show returns in its usual period 
the following week Nov. 4. The 
Benny show originates in New 
York. 


J. R. POPPELE, Television Broad- 
casters Assn. president, forwarded 
congratulatory greetings to Gasper 
Pumarajo, director of Union Radio, 
Havana, Cuba, on the eve of in- 
augural broadcast of the first TV 
station in Cuba. The station went 
on the air Thursday, Oct. 5. 
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ASTING 


Another NGN-TV Exclusive / 


. .. The Only Television Station Represented at the 
1950 National Television and Electrical Living Show 


Al Morgan, WGN-TV Piano Wizard, greets guests at the WGN-TV Celebriiy Center 


@ Chicago’s top TV station again blazes the way. First with exclusive studios at the 
Chicago Fair, and now with the exclusive Television Celebrity Center at the National 


Television and Electrical Living Show. 


... It means more friends for WGN-TV, 
WGN-TV advertisers, 
and WGN-TV stars 


... another plus for advertisers t ZA 


on the nation’s top spot station. CH ANN 


The Chicago Tribune Television Station 
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It's like a four-ring circus— 
having the best shows from 
all four TV networks—and 
even more fun for 220,000 
viewers. 


No wonder Toledoans are 
climbing aboard at a lively 
clip. Sets sales now stand 
ore 


And—as an added attrac- 
tion, remember WSPD-TV 
bonus coverage in North- 
western Ohio and Southern 
Michigan. 


There’s still a spot for you. 
Why not climb on, too? 
Katz has the story. Get it 
today. 


WSPD 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


A FORT INDUSTRY STATION 


1 
ky ~ 5000 WATTS @ NBC 
se 
Cy Represented by 


THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 


WSPD-TV 


CHANNEL 13 


Nat. Sales Hq: 488 Madison Avenuc, 








New York 22, Eldorado 5-2455 
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NETWORK television advertising 
increased between July and August 
by 10%, registering a total of 66 
advertisers in the latter month. 
Spot business was up 3% between 
the two months while local TV 
business dropped 2% in number of 
advertisers. A total of 3,695 adver- 
tisers was registered for August. 

In August there were 718 spot 
and 2,911 local TV advertisers, ac- 
cording to the Rorabaugh Report 
on Television Advertising. Net- 
work material covers the entire 
month and all stations. It is re- 
ported by the networks’ headquar- 
ters. Information on spot and local 
business is for the week of Aug. 
6-12 and is based on material sup- 
plied by 94% of the then operat- 
ing stations. 

NBC-TV led the network field 
with 38 different advertisers spon- 
soring 41 shows: On CBS-TV there 
were 22 advertisers and 18 shows 
Homemakers Exchange, 4-4:30 
p.m., Mon.-Fri., had five participat- 
ing sponsors. There were 11 adver- 
tisers active during the month on 
ABC-TV with 12 shows. For Du- 
Mont network Rorabaugh listed 
nine advertisers with 10 shows. 

In number of stations used, the 
largest network advertiser active 
during the month was RCA Victor. 
Through J. Walter Thompson the 
firm placed Kukla, Fran & Ollie 
on 58 NBC-TV stations for a half- 
hour on Monday and Friday eve- 
nings. Sponsorship resumed Aug. 
28 following a summer hiatus. 
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The biggest piece of new network 
business in number of stations also 
went to NBC-TV. Alsco Ine. 
(storm doors and _ windows), 
through Dublin Advertising Inc., 
started sponsorship of the Wendy 
Barrie Show on Aug. 23. The pro- 
gram is seen for 15 minutes 
Wednesday night on 37 stations. 

O’Cedar Corp., which had placed 
business on 46 stations in July, in- 
creased its schedule to include 72 
stations in the August Rorabaugh 
report. In point of stations this 
was the largest spot account. 

The U. S. Army Air Force was 
the largest new spot account 
shown, placing announcements and 
participation spots on 38 stations 
through Grant Advertising. 


* * * 


Ballantine Tops 
For Commercials Liked 


BEST LIKED television commer- 
cials in the New York-New Jersey 
area are those for Ballantine, ac- 
cording to the September issue of 
The Television Audience of Today, 
released by Advertest Research. 
Bulova commercials were reported 
to be the best remembered. 

Others of the best liked com- 
mercials were those for Texaco, 
Lincoln-Mercury, Lucky Strike and 
Ford. The Lincoln-Mercury adver- 
tising was named by 12.6% of the 
respondents as being the most con- 
vincing. Although commercials for 
the Food Slicer were listed among 


“Beemer 


Rorabaugh Repo:ts 
On August Advertisers 


(Report 133) 


SBeaas 
the least liked, 9.3% of all re. 
spondents said they have purchased 
the product because they learned 
about it or were prompted to try 
it through TV ads. ’ 

The best liked type of TV ad. 
vertising, according to 57.9% of 
those queried, was that “showing 
product in use.” The least liked 
was that which showed “famous 


person endorsing product.” 
Information is based on 756 per- 
sonal interviews in the New York 
TV area during the first 13 days 
of September. i 


Comedy-Variety Lead 
Multi-Market Report 


COMEDY - VARIETY programs 
were the leading network fare in 
August, according to an analysis 
of network TV programs listed in 
the Multi-Market TelePulse. Wres- 
tling was the highest rated type 
of program. 

Complete breakdown was shown 
as follows: 

NETWORK TV PROGRAMS, BY TYPES 


(From Multi Market TelePulse, 
Aug. 1-7, 1950) 


No. % Average 

Hours Rating 
Comedy Variety 67 WwW 
Kid Shows 61 9.1 
UN Sessions (3 nets) 53 11.0 
Drama 36 11.5 
Wrestling 30 144 
Quiz & Audience Partic. 26 12.0 
Interviews 22 6.8 
Forums, Discussions 20 5.4 
Talent 18 10.2 
Roller Derby 17 9.2 


(Continued on page 188) 
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Weekly Television SUMMALyY— october 16, 1950, TELECASTING Survey 
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City Outlets On Air Number Sets City _ Outlets On Air Number Sets 
Albuquerque KOB-TV 4,550 Louisville WAVE-TV, WHAS-TV 7 
Ames WOI-TV 19,380 Memphis WMCT 54,593 
Atlanta WAGA-TV, WSB-TV 57,600 Miami WwTvJ 37,500 
Baltimore WAAM. WBAL-TV, WMAR-TV 207,729 Milwaukee WTMJ-TV 145,557 
Binghamton WNBF-TV 23,780 Minn.-St. Paul KSTP-TV, WTCN-TV 141,100 
Birmingham WAFM-TV, WBRC-TV 23,500 Nashville WSM-TV 8,500 
Bloomington WTTV 10,600 New Haven WNHC-TV 102,300 
Boston WBZ-TV, WNAC-TV 489,942 New Orleans WDSU-TV 34,348 
Buffalo WBEN-TV 120,464 New York WABD, WCBS-TV, WJZ-TV, WNBT 1,555,000 
Charlotte WBTV 32,358 WOR-TV, WPIX 
Chicago WBKB, WENR-TV, WGN-TV, WNBQ 627,881 Newark WATV Inc. in N. Y. estimate 
Cincinnati WCPO-TV, WKRC-TV WLWT 157,000 Norfolk WTAR-TV 34,939 
Cleveland WEWS, WNBK ,WXEL 315,024 Oklahoma City WKY-TV 42,254 
Columbus WBNS-TV, WLWC, WTVN 86, Omaha KMTV, WOW-TV 38,165 
Dallas, Philadelphia WCAU-TV, WFIL-TV, WPTZ 600,000 
Ft. Worth KRLD-TV, WFAA-TV, WBAP-TV 76,839 Phoenix KPHO-TV 16,900 
Davenport WOCc.-TV 23,529 Pittsburgh WDTV 137,000 
Quad Cities Include Davenport, Moline, Rock Island, East Moline I I cian csbics ecienciee 978 
Dayton WHIO-TV, WLWD 106,000 Providence WJAR-TV 78,980 
Detroit WJBK-TV, WW5J-TV, WXYZ-TV 306,420 Richmond WTVR 42,534 
Erie wicu 38,700 Rochester WHAN-TV 51,088 
Ft. Worth- Rock Island WHBF-TV 23,529 
Dallas WBAP-TV, KRLD-TV, WFAA-TV 76,839 Quad Cities Include Davenport, Moline, Rock Island, East Moline 
Grand Rapids WLAV-TV 56,211 Salt Lake City KDYL-TV, KSL-TV } 
Greensboro WFMY-TV 25,000 San Antonio KEYL, WOAI-TV 29,479 
Houston KPRC-TV 42,640 San Diego KFMB-TV 58,000 
Huntington- San Francisco KGO-TV, KPIX, KRON-TV 85,345 
Charleston | WSAZ-TV 24,000 Schenectad WRGB 106,800 
Indianapolis WFBM-TV 80,000 Albany-Troy 
Jacksonville WMBR-TV 19,000 Seattle KING-TV 43,200 
Johnstown WJAC-TV 37,800 St. Louis KSD-TV 184,500 
Kalamazoo- Syracuse WHEN, WSYR-TV 71,295 
Battle Creek WKZO-TV 40,570 Toledo WSPD-TV 55,000 
Kansas City WDAF-TV 61,613 Tulsa KOTV 40,160 
Lancaster* WGAL-TV 58,884 Utica-Rome WKTV 24,875 
Lansing WJIM-TV 31,000 Washington WMAL-TV, WNBW, WTOP-TV, WTTG 174,485 
Los Angeles | KECA-TV, KFI-TV, KLAC-TV, KNBH, 693,369 Wilmington WDEL-TV 46,749 


KTLA, KTSL, KTTV 
* Lancaster and contiguous areas. 


Number Sets 
Total Markets on Air 63 


Stations on Air 107 


Sets in Use 8,012,115 


Editor's Note: Source of set estimates are based on data available from dealers, distributors, TV Circulation committees, electric companies 


and manufacturers. 
necessarily approximate. 


Since many are compiled monthly, some may remain unchanged in successive summaries. 


Total sets in all areas '§ 
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158,000 Rural Free Delivery — Where in the world but in Southern California would a television transmitter get located on a mountain 
7 “ae top? Mount Wilson, to be exact. And from nearly 6000 feet up, KTTV’s signal goes out to plenty of folks with an RFD 
137,000 on the mail box. Our mailbox sees loads of letters postmarked Santa Barbara, Bakersfield, San Diego, Riverside — places far 
31088 beyond the normal 40-mile radius. And those RFD people are very important to all advertisers, who know (or should know) 


that Los Angeles County is the wealthiest agricultural county in these United States. KTTV reaches out farther... with a Rural 


106,008 Free Delivery that means television advertising impressions on both cities and farms. Find out more from us or Radio Sales. 


laivanwo Los Angeles Times * CBS Television 
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KSTP-TV’s Pioneering Spirit A Tribute to Acumen 
Of President Stanley Hubbard 


HEN T-Day dawned offi- 
W aiais on Minneapolis and 

St. Paul in April 1948, Twin 
City televiewers were eagerly pre- 
pared to receive the new electronic 
medium. Over 3,000 of ‘an esti- 
mated 1,750,000 people within a 
60-mile radius had already pur- 
chased their sets, establishing a 
record for number of receivers in 
homes even before the birth of tel- 
evision there. 

Today over 141,100 teleset own- 
ers in this great Northwest area, 
the “bread basket of the nation,” 
are looking back over two and a 
half years during which television 
progressed swiftly and are ex- 
periencing a new TV milestone. 

Late last month—on “C-Day,” 
Sept. 30—AT&T officially inaug- 
urated two-way coaxial cable 
and microwave relay service be- 
tween Chicago and Des Moines and 
Minneapolis—thus linking the il- 
lustrious Twin Cities with New 
York. 

Wags and hatchet-wielders who 
formerly shook their heads and 
cracked that “the only thing Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul have in com- 
mon is their sewage disposal sys- 





Mr. FRANKLIN 


Mr. ROBERTSON 


tem” had better take heed and 
reconsider. 

For viewers, of course, the in- 
nevation means the advent of 
live TV programming; for the of- 
ficials of KSTP-TV, the Twin Ci- 


ties’ pioneer video outlet, it indi- 


cates the cessation of much film 
and kinescope operation, higher 
quality programs, greater good- 


will for TV and a better sales pitch 
for the station. 


Enthusiastic Reception 


There was every indication that 
this newer service, now being pre- 
sented by KSTP-TV, has been as 
enthusiastically accepted by the 
televiewing populace as its initial 
fare offered April 27, 1948. 

If you ignore, for the moment, 
the fact that Stanley Hubbard, en- 
terprising president and general 
manager of KSTP-AM-FM-TV, 
purchased one of the first TV cam- 
eras in the U. S. and actually be- 
gan experimenting in June 1939, 
then it could be said that the sta- 
tion really started testing in earn- 











Mr. HUBBARD 


est in March 1948, one month be- 
fore its commercial debut. At that 
time it became the first television 
affiliate of NBC-TV. 

T-Day became a reality for both 
Twin Cities in the strictest literal 


sense. As if to show no ostensible 
favoritism, the station handled 
construction in such a way that 


one leg of its 571-ft. tripod tower 
rests in St. Paul, another in Min- 
neapolis and the third squarely on 
the intercity boundary line at 3415 
University Ave. 

KSTP-TV’s Radio City home was 
built specifically for television and 
radio productions and is the site 
of program fare tailored to the 
tastes of highly industrialized 
Minneapolis and its more or less 
rural-minded twin, St. Paul. 


* se & 


EHIND the scenes of T-Day 

lay two years of arduous 
work and planning and a cool $590.- 
000 expenditure which reflected Mr. 
Hubbard’s sentiments at the time: 
“Tf we did not have complete con- 
fidence in television’s future, we 





Mr. COOK 





would hardly have idered 
making a half-million do!lar jp. 
vestment.” 

Assisting Mr. Hubbard ip 


KSTP-TV operation are Kenneth 
M. Hance, vice president and treas- 
urer of KSTP Inc., and Dell Frank. 


lin, director of TV program oper- 
ations. 


With the advent of int 


connec. 
tion with NBC, KSTP-TV expanded 
its operating schedule covering the 
hours 12 noon to midnig seven 
days a week. This development 
capped a trend over a 14-month 
period—from July 1949 to August 


1950—which showed an_ increase 
in KSTP-TV program hours from 
35 to 46, while the set count rose 
from 20,250 to 105,100. 
Highlights of KSTP-TV’s sched- 
ule, in addition to NBC network 
programs, include telecasts of Min- 
neapolis Millers American Agsn, 
baseball games during the summer 
and major college football contests, 
Homemakers’ programs - also 
grace viewers’ screens in the fore- 
noon and afternoon hours, with 
such features as Homemakers Fun 
Fest and What's Cookin’, both 
local participation shows. An- 
other popular favorite is the KSTP 
Square Dance, aired Wednesday, 
6-6:30 p.m. CST on a local sus- 
taining basis. Station also has 
carried Sunset Valley Barn Dance 
under sponsorship of F. C. Hayer, 
Leading local or regional ad- 
vertisers now picking up the tab 
for station programs include Gold- 
en Rule Dept. Store, Cavalier 
Cigarettes, Purity Bakeries, Kuehn 
Pearson, Nash Coffee, Juster Bros., 
Klein’s, Brach Candy, Peter Paul 
Candy, Roma Wine, Twin City Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan, Pure Oil Co., 
First National Bank and Ford 
Motor Co. Other advertisers who 
have sponsored shows are Minne- 


apolis Savings & Loan Assn, 
Nutrene (Dog Food), Coolerator 
Co., Jacob Schmidt Brewing Co., 
tepublic Motors. 

Success stories have accumu- 
lated with increasing volume at 
KSTP-TV, thanks largely to a 


fireball sales promotion department 
headed by Joe Cook and an equally 
aggressive, hard-hitting commer- 
cial staff under Miller C. Robert- 
son. 

From the outset, when KSTP- 
TV embarked on a feverish cam- 

(Continued on page 184) 





Mr. HANCE 
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and equipment were revealed by experiment 















No. 10 in a series outlining 
high points in television history 





Mounted in the nose of an airplane, special RCA airborne television equip- 


; : : ment will give ground observers a sharp, clear, bird’s-eye view of land and sea. 
Photos from the historical collection of RCA 


@ Put a television camera in the nose of an observation plane, Not too long ago, at the time when plans for our inter-city tele- 
and generals—many miles away—can watch and direct the vision networks were in discussion, the idea of making telecasts 
course of a battle. Such, in World War I, was one of the sug- from planes high in the air was proposed. 
gested uses of airborne television as an “optic nerve.” = ; 
g . . : = : 
From New York, a plane equipped with a television receiver, 
. ‘ —" va) : ‘ i lachi = ai P 9 . ee 
Sessile? Absolutely —vet this is only one of the many ways set off on a flight to Washington—more than 200 mile S away. 
: : When above Washington, at an altitude of 18,000 feet, passen- 







in which television can serve in fields outside those of news and age — sail 
entertainment. The entire subject of the use of television cam- gers in the plane clearly saw Brig. General David Sarnoff, of 
ie aed eevee te the de tone hte conebliy investigated by RCA, talking to them from Radio City in New }¥ ork! Later, RCA 
RCA scientists and engineers. ’ ' ° placed a camera and transmitting equipment in an airliner, and 

5 a bird’s-eye view of New York was successfully telecast to ob- 
servers below! 
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It has also been proposed by authorities, that a television 
camera might be used as the “eye” of a guided missile. Placed 
in a rocket’s nose it would let a distant operator see where the 
missile was headed. If need be he could steer it in any direction 


<STP- ; i 
» Ee to hit a moving target. 


rish cam- 


184) . : : 
; Also highly important to us now, but less on the destructive 


side, are the possible uses of television in “blind flying” condi- 
tions, when airports would normally be closed in from bad 
weather. With a television receiver in the cockpit, and a trans- 
mitter sending information from the landing field ahead, the 
pilot could clearly see conditions in the airport, on runways 
and approaches—come in with far greater security than when 


guided by radio alone! 















RCA Laboratories in Princeton, N. J., as seen from the air. New uses for tele- 
vision—including, for example, its adaptation to aviation—are one part of this 
progressive institution’s research program, 
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New Fairchild Turret-Head 
3-Way Transcription Arm 
Plays Standard Laterals, Mi- 
crogrooves, and Verticals 
Without Plug-ins... 


WHAT IT IS: 


A revolutionary new pickup 
with provision for 3 separate 
cartridges—All in ONE arm 





WHAT IT DOES: 


Obsoletes plug-in cartridges. 
Eliminates extra pickups on 
turntable. Performs functions 
of 3 separate pickups. 


RESULTS: 


© Lateral, Vertical, Micro- 
groove in 1 Arm 


© Any combination of cart- 
ridges in 1 Arm 


© Simply turn knob to se- 
lect cartridge 


©@ Pressure changes auto- 
matically 


© Optimum performance 
— separate cartridge for 
each function 


@ No arm resonance — 
new viscous damping 


© Fits all transcription 
turntables. 


Write for 
Illustrated Details 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


154TH STREET AND 7TH AVENUE 
WHITESTONE, N. Y, FR-113 
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paign to sell television to Twin 
City viewers and advertisers alike 
it has marshalled its ingenuity 
and energies to back its programs 
and sponsors to the hilt. The re- 
sults have been highly gratifying 
in point of sales, quality program- 
ming and good public relations, 
not to mention national trade ac- 
claim for its promotion techniques. 


KSTP-TV has a name—“Plan- 
alyzed Promotion’”’—to describe the 
thorough method of merchandising 
aimed at resolving the needs of 
each advertiser. 


* * * 


GOOD example of KSTP-TV 

“successes” was The Shop- 
master, whose advertising manager, 
Bill Smith, reported “tremendous 
returns” after the first three weeks 
of his Sunday show. His figures 
showed a mail response of over 
1,400 per week last March—2% 
of the total TV receivers in the 
market at that time. He also 
praised the program for generat- 
ing “tremendous dealer interest 
and unexpected upswing in actual 
orders.” 

Furthermore, Jimmy Valentine, 
m.c. of the Shopmaster show and 
his own Jimmy’s Junior Jamboree, 
was averaging a total of more than 
1,800 mail pieces for the two shows. 


Heavy Mail Pull 
KSTP-TV’s mail pull is not lim- 
ited to the Twin Cities as evidenced 
by results obtained from an offer 
early this year. A single announce- 
ment offering a free picture of the 
celebrated KSTP-TV Barn Dance 
drew 1,400 requests from 33 Min- 
nesota, 10 Wisconsin and three 

other out-of-state counties. 


Of more recent vintage, a 
Schwinn Panther contest conducted 
by Mr. Valentine last May on 
Jimmy’s Junior Jamboree surpassed 
any previous mail test for children 
in Twin Cities television. Young- 
sters under the ages of 16 were 
asked to submit a list of words 
from the letters in “Schwinn Pan- 
ther.” Over 3,200 responses were 
received. 

Last April 17 a one-time five- 
minute show, demonstrating a $2.95 
telescopic bamboo fishing rod, 
brought 102 orders to Minnesota 
Fishing Tackle Co., sponsor, with- 
in one hour after the program was 
aired. And last July Klein-Still- 
man stores reported “unprecedented 
advertising success”—an actual 
30% boost in sales volume—fol- 
lowing a schedule of spots for 
Chicken-of-the-Sea (canned tuna 
fish). 


Real estate also proved a suc- 
cessful venture on KSTP-TV 
through telecast of a one-minute 
film announcement scheduled only 
twice last May. The “plug” sold 
a $40,000 home for the client, 
Confer Realtors. 


And Twin City Federal Savings 
& Loan Assn., serving as a source 
for loans to realtors, reported “ex- 


cellent results” on a Friday eve- 
ning telefeature, Let’s Look at 
Houses. Several prospects found 
themselves competing intensely for 
a $42,000 suburban house adver- 
tised by Confer in other media 
without a “nibble.” It was so 
“pleased,” in fact, that it an- 
nounced its intention of purchas- 
ing a series of 55 announcements. 

As early as September 1948, five 
months after KSTP-TV took the 
air, the station set out to survey 
effectiveness of sponsor identifica- 
tion with respect to one product, 
Nutrena Dog Food, advertised on 
its facilities. It was listed at bet- 
ter than 74%. 

KSTP-TV’s newsreel depart- 
ment, headed by Teletographer 
Dick Hance, is a pride and joy of 
the Twin City’s first TV station. 
Mr. Hance, a photography special- 
ist who won a coveted national 
award in 1935, handles filming of 
Telefoto News. Since he joined 
KSTP ranks as motion picture di- 
rector in 1948, the ex-Marine 
photographer has turned out up- 
wards of 200 editions of the popu- 
lar Telefoto News. 

His previous experiences in- 
cluded stints with James Fitz- 
patrick of Travelogue fame and 
20th Century-Fox, as well as pro- 
duction of 16mm industrial sound 
motion pictures and films for U. S. 
companies and distribution of Ma- 
rine Corps combat films during the 
last war. 

Twin City viewers still evince 
surprise over the speed with which 
this news coverage flashes across 
their screens after being filmed. 
Officials will say, in a_ word, 
that it’s a surefire combination of 
excellent photography and_ the 
Huston developer, which is capable 
of processing a complete newsreel 
in about 30 minutes. 

They will add, with justifiable 
pride, that Telefoto News is more 
than just a station feature—it is 
a definitely organized service to 
viewers, utilizing the benefits of 
shortwave telephone in the mobile 
unit and shortwave police radio 
equipment in KSTP-TV’s news de- 
partment. With 24-hour contact, 
Mr. Hance is thus able to concen- 
trate on any news beat instanta- 
neously, while a news department 
reporter compiles additional data. 
The film and notes are then co- 
ordinated by an announcer for TV. 

Actually, the station claims, 
Telefoto News is capable of pro- 
ducing pictorial reviews of spot 
news faster than a daily newspa- 
per. 

KSTP-TV’s Rate Card No. 5, 
effective this past July 1, desig- 
nates Class A time as 5:59-11 p.m., 
Monday through Friday, and 
12:59-11 p.m., Saturday and Sun- 
day. During the week 4:59-5:59 
p.m. is set aside as Class B, while 
Class C comprises “all other 
times.” 


KSTP-TV has a top Class A 
one-time rate of $500 an hour. 
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Maximum Class B and C hourly 
rates are $375 and $250, respec. 
tively. Ten-second announcements 
in each of the three time categories 
run $50, $37.50 and $25, 

Number of TV receivers in the 
Twin Cities area is now over 
121,000, a fact in which KSTP-Ty 
officials can well rejoice. It is, of 
course, true that station manage. 
ment is likely to gauge its rates by 
the uncontroverted yardstick of set 
coverage. 

But, in the case of KSTP-Ty 
there’s another reason. Shortly be. 
fore T-Day, the station’s promotion 
department contacted all TV re. 
ceiver distributors and firms and 
offered a promotional service. Stg. 
tion sent out to each new set owner 
a letter of welcome and business 
reply card entitling him to a free 
program schedule and additional 
television data each week. 

This service, maintained with. 
out charge during the first year of 
KSTP-TV’s operation, had the ef. 
fect of giving station officials a 
“consumer panel” and source of 
direct promotion to the people its 
advertisers would be expected to 
cultivate. The mailing service was 
discontinued a year later (in April 
1949) when Twin City newspapers 
initiated program schedules now 
used by the station for surveys, 

* ~ s 


URRENT facilities include 

equipment for sound and still 
pictures, film processing, silent 
movies and films and slides. In- 
cluded are such equipment items as 
a single-system Berndt-Bach Au- 
ricon camera with full lens com- 
plement; Leica with lens comple- 
ment; Huston speed developer; 
latest-type Bell & Howell camera 
with lens complement, and Cine 
Kodak; two iconoscopes; and a 
16mm _strobo-light projector 
equipped for over two hours of 
continuous operation. 

KSTP-TV operates on Channel 
5 (76-82 mc) with 17.3 kw aural, 
24.7 kw visual and is licensed to 
KSTP Inec., headed by Mr. Hub- 
bard. Its tower, composed of 128 
tons of steel, took two and a half 
months to erect and is located on 
a foundation of nearly 300 tons of 
concrete, each footing being 97 
tons. The foundation is equivalent 
to the height of a two-story build- 
ing. 





Throws in the Towel 


WASHINGTON public rela- 
tions man Earl Brown ap- 
parently 
chance to put in a plug for 
his client—the Statler Hotel. 
His latest opportunity came 
when a group of doctors at- 
tending the annual scientific 
assembly of the District of 
Columbia Medical Society 
watched an operation at a 
local hospital being telecast 
in color. Across the patient’s 
chest was a Statler towel. 
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VIPEOTOWN 


UNPRECEDENTED growth of 
television in the last three years 
js further pointed up by the third 
annual survey of “Videotown,” 
Cunningham & Walsh’s laboratory 
city. Report released last week is 
claimed by Gerald Tasker, C&W’s 
director of research, to be one of 
the most comprehensive census of 
the television market ever made. 

As in the first two surveys, every 
home was checked for sets. In 
addition to locating sets by out- 
door antennas, half of the homes 
were interviewed to make certain 
none were missed, C&W reported. 
This year an additional 625 non- 
owners were interviewed for com- 
parisons with TV owners. Data 
was obtained in all TV homes on 
set make, date of purchase and 
model of set. 

Jan. 1, 1948, found only 153 TV 
homes in Videotown, while in April 
1950, when the third census was 
made, 3,007 families owned 3,023 
sets. With over half the sets less 
than one year old, it was surpris- 
ing to find a large replacement 
market. A total of 5% of all TV 
families had replaced a set, C&W 
said, while 25% had replaced pre- 
48 sets and 10% replaced ’48 sets, 
giving evidence of the future 
growth of this market. Reason for 
replacing set was reported as a 
desire for a larger screen in 57% 
of the cases and better set per- 
formance in 33%. 


Two-Set Trend 


Another new trend is the second 
set market, with 16 Videotown 
families now owning two sets. The 
second set was usually for chil- 
dren’s use or as a stand-by. As 
compared to one in nine in April 
1949 and one in 50 two years ago, 
one-fourth of Videotown homes 
now have TV sets. 

The size of the TV family has 
shown little change, the report in- 
dicated, but it has remained con- 
sistently larger than the non-TV 
family. A drop in the number of 
adults in the TV-family is off-set 
by the steady increase in the juve- 
nile audience, indicative of chil- 
dren’s influence in the purchase of 
TV sets. Of the TV families, 50% 
have children under 10 as compared 
to 31% of the non-TV families. 

The 27.4% TV set owners in 
Videotown are distributed by “so- 
cio-economic” groups in almost the 
Same proportions as the town as a 
whole. In the past three years the 
percent of sets owned by the upper 
class has been cut almost in half, 
while the percent owned by the 
lower class has almost doubled. 
Lack of interest was cited as the 
reason for buying resistance in the 
first group, while at the lower end 
inability to afford a set was the 
reason given. Installment buying 


has a had a tendency to offset this 
latter reason. 


Set purchases have showed a 
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HOW BRANDS ARE COMPETING FOR VIDEOTOWN TRADE 


Three-Year Report Issued 





COST ACCOUNTING 
Nicholson Views TV Problems 


METHOD of “Cost Accounting in 
Television” is provided by C. E. 
Nicholson, chief accountant, West 


Coast Studios, Paramount Tele- 
1948 1949 1950 ~—s vision Productions Inc., Hollywood, 
Brand Pre ‘48 Ist 1/2 2nd 1/2 Ist 1/2 2nd1/2  Ist1/3 writing in the September issue 
ess Ss ae f ) 15.3 21.5 15.9 of the NACA Bulletin (National 
Re ocwsaucsckcaxen " aed eel, 11.8 6.9 15.5 Assn. of Cost Accountants, New 
EE eee eee 9.7 5.3 14.6 10.3 5.7 40 York). 
eh oe ee 18.1 9.6 9.6 8.0 8.7 7.6 Giving the system and problems 
BS orb pate LRA ne 1.9 10.0 11.2 9.0 8.5 encountered in the accounting of 
Pi vacsiacuees as 6.2 7.2 9.2 6.0 3.5 31 KTLA (TV) Los Angeles’ activi- 
"SOS Dp pee rf 5.3 4.1 12.3 9.1 96 ties, Mr. Nicholson relates: “In 
it tna i 3.8 6.3 43 8.7 5.1 costing of telecasting programs, 
ae aeas 0.7 2.4 5.2 4.5 7.0 4.0 it is a case of direct costs plus the 
ee hott atitedaiciakes 0.7 2.4 2.6 4.5 6.5 78 cost rate per minute for the serv- 
eee: 02 2.0 22 47 ice departments. At all events, 


Se 


marked increase each half year. 
The first four months indicate the 
first half of 1950 would reach a 
new high. Twenty-eight per cent of 
non-owners indicated a_ possible 
future purchase. Upper bracket 
groups tended to give a straight 
“ves” or “no” answer while lower 
and middle groups qualified more 
frequently with, “If I have the 
money” or “get a bonus.” 

Reasons given for not buying: 
50% can’t afford (lower and mid- 
dle group) ; 20% are not interested 
in TV. Other reasons included 
“waiting for better programming,” 
ete. Only a few cited landlord re- 
strictions or advent of color TV as 
drawbacks. 

With the shift in buying from 
the well-to-do to the middle and 
lower groups, financing has in- 
creased from 40% in 1947 to a 
high of 58% in April 1950. Table 
models, which accounted for 67% 
of sales before 1947, have dropped 
to one-third of the total units. 
Consoles now comprise over half 


(54.5%) of the sets sold, with 
combinations making up about 
13%. 


The trend is to larger screens 
with the 10-inch screen disappear- 
ing from April buying and the 12- 
12%-inch showing a drop for the 
first time. The 15 and 16-inch 
screens for the first time equalled 
the 12-inch in sets sold in April and 
the 19-20-inch screen continued an 
upward climb at a conservative 
rate. 

More brands are now competing 
for Videotown trade, the number 


Two For One 


BASEBALL fans watched 
one game and heard another 
on WCPO-TV Cincinnati Oct. 
1. Waite Hoyt, baseball 
broadcaster for the WCPO 
stations and a former Yankee 
great, gave the play by play 
of the Dodgers-Phillies game 
from Brooklyn on WCPO- 
AM-FM-TV while the Reds- 
Pittsburgh game was being 
shown on WCPO-TV screens. 
“After the first few minutes,” 
said Mr. Hoyt, “the TV view- 
ers caught on to the idea of 
watching one game and hear- 
ing another.” 


BROADCASTING 


this is the procedure of the com- 
pany which serves as the basis 
increasing from 30 in 1949 to 52 for this article.” , 

in 1950. However, even with in- Article analyzes the following: 
creased competition the two lead- Elements of program costing; 
ers in the field continue to take television sales, billings and pro- 


about 30% of the total. Service 874m types; costs—agency dis- 
contracts are not being renewed by Count and sales promotion; pro- 
owners of older sets, the report 8'@™ costs—direct costs etc. 


showed. 
On the controversial subject of . ' 

sports attendance by TV _ set- Miller on Microphone 
owners, 1.9% of the adult males in BIRDS-EYE view of a fire at the 
TV homes reported attending West Virginia Electric & Supply 
events as compared to 2.0% in Co. on Labor Day telecast by 
non-TV homes. Movie attendance WSAZ-TV Huntington, W. Va., 
on an average week-day night was had News Editor Ron Miller at 
2.6% for TV homes and 5.0% for the microphone. TELECASTING last 
non-TV homes. In telephone homes, month inadvertently reported an- 


28.2% had TV and non-telephone other station staff member doing 
homes, 23.4%. the narration. 
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NETWORK PLAN 


A BITTER BATTLE loomed last 
week over FCC’s' proposal to 
equalize competition among the 
four TV networks by “temporarily” 
governing the amount of time a 
TV station in one-, two-, and three- 
station markets may take from any 
one network [BROADCASTING, Oct. 
9]. 

NBC-TV, which would be hit 
hardest by the Commission’s pro- 
posal, has made it clear it will op- 
pose the plan, and CBS-TV, which 
would be the secondary victim, is 
considered sure to follow suit. 
ABC-TV end DuMont-TV on the 
other hand are expected to support 
the proposal in principle, although 
neither they nor CBS-TV would 
comment. 

Statements by “any interested 
person” are to be filed by Nov. 13 
and replies 15 days later, after 
which FCC said it would decide 
whether a hearing should be called. 

Aside from the opposition anti- 
cipated from NBC-TV and CBS- 
TV, numbers of stations are ex- 
pected to protest the proposal. 

Their opposition is expected to 
include the argument that the plan 
is a clear invasion of a licensee’s 
right—and_ responsibility—to  se- 
lect programs in accordance with 
the needs and preferences of his 


AL-TY 


Exclusive 


Coverage 


of the Rich 


HUNTINGTON -CHARLESTON 
Market 


Now Interconnected 


Rep. Nat. by the Katz Agency 
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local audiences. 
Authorities 

point of 

FCC’s 


representing this 
view had an answer to 
inferential citation of its 
network rules as a precedent for 
its current proposal. 

The network rules, they said, 
were premised on the theory that 
they would improve program serv- 
ice and give the licensee a greater 
freedom of program choice, The 
current proposal, these authorities 
continued, actually would give the 
licensee less freedom, permit FCC 
to “back into a position of juris- 
diction over the networks,” and 
not necessarily improve program 
service. 

Further, they said, the theory 
might be extended to the aural 
broadcasting field since there are 
many communities which have 
fewer aural stations than there 
ere aural networks—which was the 
basis of the TV proposal. 

The plan is expected to get close 
attention by the NBC Stations 
Planning and Advisory Committee 
and the NBC affiliates meeting next 
week (Oct. 18-20) at White Sul- 
phur Springs. 


Invited 

FCC’s proposal was based on the 
theory that a severe imbalance 
exists among the TV networks in- 
sof:r as program acceptance is 
concerned, and that, “while the 
searcity of television broadcast 
stations persists,’ FCC should en- 
act rules which would improve TV 
network competition. 


Comments 


FCC asked for comments on the 
need or lack of need for such 
rules, but with “particular con- 
sideration” to a regulation which 
would—except for a single five- 
hour segment per week—forbid 
ithe only station in a one-station 
community to carry any one net- 
work’s programs for more than 
two hours in the 1-6 p.m. period 
end two hours in the 6-11 p.m. 
period; a_ station in two-station 
markets would be limited to three 
hours from any one network in 
each segment, and those in three- 
station communities would be 
limited to four hours from any 
single network out of the five 
hours in each segment. 

The rule would apply not only 
to programs relayed by the coaxial 
cable or radio relay, but also to 
“delayed broadcasts of network 
programs by any means whatso- 
ever.” 

An alternative might be, FCC 
said, an affirmative rule specify- 
ing a minimum number of hours to 
be tz: ken from each network. 

On the basis of an “informal 
survey for a one-week period in 
May,” FCC found that NBC “fur- 
nished more network programs to 
the 17 one-station communities 
studied than did the other three 
networks combined. This network 
had approximately 69% of after- 


Reaction Split on FCC Proposal 


noon network time between 1 p.m. 
and 6 p.m. and 65% of total net- 
work time between 6 p.m. and 11 
p.m. 

“Another network had only 5% 
of the evening network time car- 
ried by the 17 stations although it 
telecast approximately 25% of the 
total hours of network time offered 
during the week,” FCC continued. 
“The hours of network time taken 
by the stations from the network 
with greatest station acceptance 
are completely disproportionate to 
the number of hours of network 
programs made available by each 
of the four existing networks.” 


Vigorous Competition Good 


The “unbalanced competitive 
situation” also exists in the two- 
and three-station markets, but 
“to a lesser degree,’ FCC said. 

FCC continued: 


The Commission believes that vig- 
orous competition among a number of 
networks, which will enable all of 
them to develop so as to be capable of 
fulfilling future needs when there are 
additional television stations on the 
air would serve the public interest. 
The Commission also believes that 
the public interest requires the full- 
est possible availability of programs 
of all television networks. .. . 

It is the Commission’s duty to see 
that the benefits of network broad- 
casting are realized in such a way 
that the programs offered by all the 
networks may be available to the pub- 
lic, and to remedy situations which 
limit the viewer’s choice of network 
programs to an unreasonable degree 
in any particular locality. 

The dominant position occupied by 
one network in all three types of 
communities, coupled with the high 
incidence of exclusivity of acceptance 
of the programs of one network by 
the stations in the two and three- 
station cities, tends to prevent com- 
petition and to deprive the public of 
a diversity of program choice. 


NEW SPECIALISTS 


TV Can’t Train—Miner 


CONCEPT that television produc- 
tion offers greatly increased em- 
ployment opportunities for person- 
nel other than technical is “cruelly 
false,” and those who have entered 
the field had previous training, 
Worthington Miner, manager of 
CBS television program develop- 
ment and producer, has asserted. 

Writing in the October issue of 
Qua terly Journal of Speech, edited 
at Ohio State U., Mr. Miner said 
that television cannot afford to 
train creative specialists which the 
industry requires, even though it 
constantly seeks new talent and 
has developed an “impressive 
number” of fresh personalities. Mr. 
Miner pointed out that increased 
job opportunities have been in the 
technical phases, such as 
hands and electronic 


stage 
technicians. 


Telecasting ® 


Lion Fight 
WHEN WTVR (TV) 
mond, Va., put on a 
noontime show about t} 
lantic Rural Expositior 
29, the unexpected hap 
One of the attracti 
full grown lion, star 
fight in the studio whik 
the air. Object of the lion’s 
rage was his own image in 
the studio’s monitor screen, 
Sending WTVR personnel 
scurrying to safety, the an- 
imal fought for 10 minutes 
before a brave cameraman 
turned off the monitor 
screen. Meanwhile, viewers 
saw the whole show when 
one cameraman, behind a 
protective wall, was able to 
cover the action. 


MONOGRAM 
Enters TV Film Making 


IN ADDITION to part of its pres- 
ent library of motion pictures being 
available for telecasting, Mono- 
gram Pictures Corp. will enter the 
field of TV film production, Steve 
Broidy, president, revealed last 
week in the annual report to stock- 
holders. 

Although no starting date has 
been set, and implying negotiations 
are in talking stage only, he said 
several proposals have been made 
to produce films especially for TV. 
Mr. Broidy stated Monogram “has 
carefully explored the part which 
it can profitably play in the rapid 
growing field of television.” 

Pointing out that his company 
has one of the largest libraries of 
films available for television, part 
of which has been and is currently 
being telecast, Mr. Broidy told 
stockholders that Monogram has 
a general staff long experienced in 
production of low-budget 
type picture that is particularly 
suited to telecast programming. 
“It is possible we may begin such 
production within the near future,” 
he stated. 


series 


GERBER SIGNS TWO 


For First TV Venture 


GERBER PRODUCTS Co., Free- 
mont, Mich. (baby foods), will 
launch its first television show Oct. 
18 with the twice-weekly program, 
The Most Important People, on 
WABD (TV) New York and 
WTTG (TV) Washington. 

The show features Jimmy Car- 
roll, tenor, and Mrs. Carroll, who 
will do the commercials. 


Gerber has built its baby food \ 


business from $22,000 a year in 
1928 to $50 million in 1950. Fed- 
eral Adv., New York, is the agency. 


WBNS-TV Columbus, Ohio, has in- 
creased telecasting hours with neW 
Mon.-Fri. sign-on time of 10 am, 
giving station total of 88 hours tele- 
casting weekly. 
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CORNELL FILM Co., 1697 Broad- 
way, Ne York, releasing new 
documentary film, “Pattern for 
Survival,” describing most effec- 
tive means for survival under 
atomic attack. Film features Wil- 
liam L. Laurence, New York Times 
science reporter and _ two-time 
Pulitzer Prize winner. Film avail- 
able for theatrical, non-theat- 
rical and TV distribution in color 
and black-and-white. 

TV Ads, Los Angeles, doing 
series of 20 60-second commer- 
cials for Los Angeles County X- 
ray Survey Foundation’s current 
chest X-ray drive. Produced gratis 
by film company, film will be 
placed on local TV _ stations as 
public service. . . . Snader Tele- 
scription Corp., Hollywood, moves 
to new offices at 241 S. Beverley 


Drive, Beverley Hills, Phone 
CRestview 5-4451. 
* * * 
Mutual Television Productions, 


Los Angeles, to establish film ex- 
changes in that city, New York 
and Chicago before end of year. 
Firm plans production of 52 hour 
and half-hour TV films to be 
booked through exchanges. 

Paul White Productions Inc., New 
York, to film Key to the Missing, 
former radio and TV _ program, 
as half-hour TV show elaborating 
on program’s strict interview for- 
mat. 

Series, Voices of the Southland, 
featuring all-Negro cast, has been 
completed by M. A. Lewis Pro- 
ductions, Hollywood. Programs are 
built around Negro spirituals. Price 
of production of initial film accord- 
ing to firm was $21,000. Hub 
Shaw is producer and director... . 
Series of quarter-hour and half- 
hour open-end programs featur- 
ing Dr. E. R. Rood, astrologer, 
being packaged on film by radio 
and TV_ production division, 
Counselors, Hollywood advertising 
agency. 

Bernard Howard has been named 
president of Academy Film Pro- 
ductions, Chicago; he is also pro- 
duction director. Mr. Howard was 
formerly television director of 
Filmack Trailer Corp. ... Interna- 
tional Harvester to sponsor INS 
This Week in Sports over WOI-TV 
Ames, Iowa. WTVN (TV) Colum- 
bus and WSM-TV Nashville also 


BRAZIL VIDEO 


Debut Set for This Month 


TELEVISION is expected to begin 
in Rio de Janeiro this month upon 
completion of installation of the 
transmitter for “Tupi-TV” atop 
famed Sugar Loaf Mt. by engi- 


neers of the International General 
Electric Co. 


According to company officials, 
Brazil will be the first South Amer- 
lean country to have regularly 
Scheduled commercial programs. 
Several thousand receivers will be 
im operation by the end of the year, 
Officials said. Transmitting equip- 
ment was made by GE’s electronics 
department at Syracuse, N. Y. 
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signed for 15-minute sports re- 
view. WAFM-TV Birmingham has 
bought the Super-Projectall. 

General Electric Receiver Di- 
vision has made available to its 
radio and TV distributors 34 film 
commercials showing sets in its 
current line. Films have been sent 
on a no-charge-basis to all TV 
stations. Open-end 12-second and 
40-second films allow for sponsor 
identification. S. M. Fassler, di- 
vision advertising manager, urges 
use of these films for local tie-ins. 

* cs * 

Video 

York, has 


Varieties Corp., New 
produced commercials 





The Gey TELOP makes PROFITS GROW for TV Stations 


for American Home Foods (Bur- 
nett’s Pudding), Benrus Watch Co., 
Dolcin Corp., G. E. Co., Mastic 
Tile Co., New York Times, Pall 
Mall cigarettes and Whelan Drug 


tions, Los Angeles, has completed 

first of series of half-hour films 

for television starring Commenta- 

tor-Columnist Jimmie Fidler with 

guest stars, titled Jimmie Fidler ir 

Hollywood. ‘ 
* 2 “ 

First West Coast showing of new 
Procter & Gamble half-hour TV 
series, Fireside Theatre, produced 
by Bing Crosby Enterprises, Los 


DUAL PROJECTION 


SUPERIMPOSITION, LAP DISSOLVE or FADE-OUT 


with NO KEYSTONING 


CHAIN. 
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CGpray MULTIPLEXER 


Enables operation of pairs of 
Projectors simultaneously into a 
single TV camera or individually 
into two separate cameras. PRO- 
TECTS AGAINST CAMERA 
CHAIN FAILURE BY QUICK 
THROW-OVER TO STANDBY 









THE GRAY TELOP AND ACCESSORIES ARE WIDELY USED BY NETWORKS AND INDEPENDENT TV STATIONS 


CGoeay CAMERA TURRETS 

















EASY, LOW COST 
TV COMMERCIALS 


The Gray TELOP projects from 
FOUR optical openings: photos, art work, transparencies, 
strip material or small objects. SOLVED is the problem 

of low budget yet visually exciting TV commercials! 

News flashes, news photos, temperature and time 
announcements, slides for lecture illustration, for station and 
sponsor identification...are efficiently composed for 

direct televising or with accompanying sound and 


commentary. Packs interest and profit into 


size and optical throw, as 
many as eight projectors 
can be used. Rotate 360° 
on heavy precision bear- 
ings with exact positioning. 
2 models: #556 and #430 


Ask for Gray TV Catalog describing above equipment. 


24 Arbor St., Hartford 1, Conn. = 
Division of The GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° Originators of the Gray Telephone Pay Station and the Gray Audograph 


Angeles, telecast on KTLA (TV) 
Hollywood. Contract is for 13 
weeks, agency Compton Advertis- 
ing. Series now telecast on NBC 
eastern TV network. 


FILM FOR TV 


Hullinger Forms Firm 


FORMATION of Hullinger Pro- 
ductions, Washington, to produce 
TV films, has been announced by 
Edwin W. Hullinger, author, lec- 
turer and motion picture producer. 
Mr. Hullinger, who produced a 
series of five-minute news featur- 
ettes for TV in 1948, said TV seems 
to have grown to a point where the 
idea of regular Washington cov- 
erage on the package style would 
be receptive. His first films will be 
This Is Washington and Makers 
of Destiny. He has set Jan. 1 as 
starting date for releases. 








every minute of your TV schedule! 


Enable a single camera to serve 
several projectors. Depending on 
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Telestatus 


(Continued from page 180) 

No.% Average 

Hours Rating 
Musical Variety 16 7.8 
Westerns 16 10.7 
Comedy Situation 14 9.2 
Trotting Races 14 8.9 
News 13 9.3 
Women’s Interest iW 4.6 
Education & Science 10 4.4 
Music 9 6.6 
Boxing 8 9.3 
Feature Films 6 10.3 
Misc. Sports 4 7.0 
Film Shorts 2 3.6 
“How To” Programs 2 Pa 
Total 475 

« ok 


‘Hoppy’ Favorite 
For L. A. Viewers 
WESTERN series, Hopalong Cas- 
sidy, was again rated the top show 
in popularity among Los Angeles 
area television viewers during Sep- 


tember, 


according to Tele-Que rat- 


ings released by Coffin, Cooper & 


Clay Inc., 


Los 


Angeles. Ratings 


are based on a sample of 537 TV 
set owners in the Los Angeles area 


during the period Sept. 
Next four 


7-13. 


shows in popularity 
revealed by the survey were: 
day movies, Lone Ranger, 
ling, Ina Ray Hutton Show. 


Sun- 
W rest- 
Sur- 


vey also showed that of the top 15 


TV shows for 


the area, six were 


local live productions. 


* * 


WTMJ-TV Issues 
New Rate Card 


RATE CARD No. 8, 


effective Nov. 


1, has been announced by WTMJ- 
TV Milwaukee. 

An hour of Class A time (6-11 
p.m. Mon.-Fri., 12n-11 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun.,) becomes $500. Class B 
time (5-6 p.m., Mon.-Fri.) becomes 
$375 for a one-time hour. The rate 
becomes $300 an hour in Class C 
time (all other times). 

Announcements of one minute or 
less start at $100 in Class A time. 
On the program What’s New (live 
announcements only) the rate be- 
comes $75. Rehearsal time for 
programs is $50 an hour. 


ZIV PROGRAMS 


New TV Sales Announced 


ZIV TV PROGRAMS Inc., has an- 
nounced the following sales of its 
filmed TV programs: 


Hanley Beer over WNAC-TV Bos- 
ton; Glascow Brewing Co. over WTAR- 
TV Norfolk, Va., Commonwealth Loan 
Co. over WFBM-TV Indianapolis, Ind., 
sponsoring Sports Album; Handy Andy 
Super Markets, San Antonio; Hanley 
Beer over WJAR-TV Providence, spon- 
soring Yesterday’s Newsreel; Full 
length features to WABD (TV) New 
York, WNBW (TV) Washington, 
KFI-TV Los Angeles, WBEN-TV Buf- 
falo; WMAR-TV Baltimore; full length 
westerns to WTTG (TV) Washington, 





KDYL-TV Salt Lake City, WGN-TV 
Chicago, WKY-TV Oklahoma City, 


WDSU-TV New Orleans, and WNBW. 
U. OF ILLINOIS launches 
of study leading to Ph.D. 
communications. 


program 
in mass 





@ 17 TUBES INCLUDING 
5“ CRT. 


@ 10 MILLIVOLT 
SENSITIVITY 


@ 12 MEGACYCLE 


BANDWIDTH 


@ DEFLECTION PLATES 
AVAILABLE ON 
TERMINAL BOARD 


@ CONTINUOUSLY 
VARIABLE 
CALIBRATOR 


@ SWEEP MAGNI- 
FICATION 5 TIMES 
SCREEN SIZE 


@ GOOD TRANSIENT 
RESPONSE 


@ TRIED AND PROVEN 
CIRCUITS 


@ CRT CALIBRATION 
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THEATRE VIDEO 


Break Logjam, Halpern Urges 


MANUFACTURERS and _ exhibi- 
tors should combine efforts to 
break the “logjam” on theatre tel- 
evision equipment and the develop- 
ment of “exclusive box office pro- 
grams will follow immediately,” 
Nathan L. Halpern, TV consultant 
to Fabian Theatres and Theatre 
Owners of America, told the The- 
atre Equipment and Supply Man- 
ufacturers convention at the Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago, last Monday. 

Mr. Halpern called attention of 
manufacturers to a “potential reve- 
nue of $500 million” in theatre TV 
equipment and “an operating reve- 
nue of $5 million yearly for mainte- 
nance and service.” He urged 
them to weigh development of: 

(1) Low-priced equipment, (2) re- 
search and development programs for 
color television in theatres, (3) ef- 
ficient TV connections between thea- 
tres and areas, (4) improvements in 
directional theatre TV screens for pro- 
jection system, and (5) adequate tech- 
nical personnel to man installation and 
operation of equipment. 

Noting that TV connection facil- 
ities are “restricted and _ over- 
loaded, not technically adequate 
for many programs desired and 
cost excessively,” Mr. Halpern em- 
phasized: 


“The forthcoming hearings by 
the FCC for the allocation of air 
frequencies specifically for theatre 
television are most important and 
deserve industry-wide support... . 
Exhibitors, no less than television 
broadcasters, cannot afford to sit 
back and wait for color television 
tomorrow without operating black- 
and-white today... .” 


PHONEVISION 
Faught Cites Aid to TV 


TELEVISION is “too big a baby 
for advertising to nurse all alone, 
and unless it gets some help, either 
the nurse will get anemic or the 
baby is going to have its growth 
stunted. TV has far too much 
promise to see either possibility 
eventuate.” 

This opinion was voiced last 
Wednesday by Millard C. Faught, 
president of The Faught Co. Inc., 
New York, speaking before the 
Women’s Advertising Club of 
Washington. 

Mr. Faught said that in search- 
ing about for some _ additional 
sources of economic nourishment 
for the potentialities of the TV 
infant, he has become interested of 
late in Phonevision, Zenith Radio 
Corp.’s proposed system which 
would provide the home television 
set with a box office “so the viewer 
could pay for certain exceptionally 
expensive types of TV programs.” 
He also said he is particularly in- 
terested in whether Phonevision 
holds promise for helping save 
higher education from its present 
“hat-in-hand trend toward charity 
or federal subsidization.” 


WOR-TV TESTS 


Skiatron Subs 


EXPERIMENTAL _ transmissions 
with Skiatron Subscribe Vision, 


a subscription television system, 
over WOR-TV New York Chan- 
nel 9 for FCC observation, began 
last week. 

Special decoders, not yet avail. 
able to the public, are required 
for a receiver to unscramble the 
signal. Two identical plastic cards 
for transmitter and receiver are 


used, along with a small electronic 
decoder designed for plugging into 
existing TV receivers. The signal 
is scrambled and unscrambled ep- 
tirely over the air, and without 
telephone lines. The tests are 
being conducted so as not to inter. 
fere with the normal program and 
test-pattern transmissions of the 
station. 


SKIATRON TEST 


McDonald Welcomes Action 


COMDR. E. F. McDONALD Jr., 
president of Zenith Radio Corp,, 
said Wednesday he was glad to 
hear that WOR-TV New York is 
scheduling experimental tests of 
the Skiatron system of pay-as-you- 
see television. He added that he 
hopes these will prove the WOR 
system to be technically feasible. 


“Whether it be Phonevision, the 


Skiatron system, or some other 
method yet to be announced,” 
Comdr. McDonald stated, “tele- 


vision must have a home box office 
so that home viewers can be 
charged a fee for top flight movies, 
Broadway productions, champion- 
ship fights, and other costly enter- 
tainment. Without a provision for 
some payment, all television pro- 
gramming will be limited to what 
advertising sponsors can afford to 
pay. With a home box office, tele- 
vision can continue to present such 
national events as the World 
Series, which are rapidly being 


priced beyond the _ advertisers’ 
reach.” 
He recalled that Zenith first 


began working on Phonevision in 
1931, and conducted an extensive 
testing program over a long period 
of time before announcing it to the 
public. “. . . While we have field 
tested our various systems, the 
method we are demonstrating this 
fall is the one which, in our opinion, 
best solves the economic problem 
of providing a home box office 
with a reasonably close check on 
the size of the audience for each 
and every event,” Comdr. McDon- 
ald said. 

He stated that the 90-day limited 
commercial test of Phonevision to 
be conducted by Zenith this fall 
is purely economic. Technical prob- 
lems of Phonevision have long since 
been solved, he said, and this test 
is purely for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether pay-as-you-see 
television is wanted by the pub- 
lic and is in the public interest. 
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'ption CECIL & PRESBREY, New York, 
issions has reorganized its television staff. 
Vision J. Frank Gilday, account executive 
yatens, for Electric Auto-Lite Co., with 
Gen. Cecil & Presbrey, has been named 
, director of television [BROADCAST- 
egan ING, Oct. 2]. He succeeds George 
Foley Jr., who 
avail- has resigned to 
quired form his talent 
le the organization. 
¢ cards Mr. Gilday will 
er are be assisted by 
ctronie Leo M. Langlois, , ‘ P : ‘cman . : 
ng into formerly with THIS is the architect’s conception of the initial unit of pected to require at least seven years. It calls for a 
signal Campbell -Ewald, CBS’ proposed $35 million television city to be erected ‘sandwich loaf’ structure consisting of three long studio 
led en- who will serve aS ona 25-acre tract at Fairfax Ave. and Beverly Blvd., buildings, each 600 ft. long and 150 ft. wide, joined in 
vithout executive pro- Los Angeles. The project will include two studio build- the middle by a multi-storied service building; a 13-story 
ts are Mr. Gilday ducer. William ings and service building, approximating one third of the administration building; five smaller office buildings to 
0 inter- ping adn 0 ultimate studio space. Development of the center is ex- accommodate advertising agencies, agents and others. 
‘of ‘te comes production supervisor and DAYTIME TV feature on Mon., Wed. and Fri., begin operation sometime in De- 
Joseph Lamnech will be in charge 3:30-4 p.m., continues. On _ the cember, according to Tom Howard, 
of commercial production, assisted CBS Expands Service same date, pe By ng cr ee W ao — ie he tigre 
F liv rank "1n- key station, WCBS-TV New York, amplifiers also wi e installed, he 
‘ by John Donnelly and Frank Arun- CRs py WILL EXPAND daytime steps up its own daytime schedule, said, subject to FCC approval. 
: del. ; oe television service Oct. 16, with two going on the air at 11 a.m. Mon.- The station will join WNBT 
Action The agency's television shows hours added to present weekday = Pyi. (TV), WCBS-TV, WJZ-TV and 
LD Jr. which will be supervised by this schedules. The network’s new sched- a ee WABD (TV) New York in multiple 
ee oo SS er dak Ge ees Saas Geet caeaaieaaee ae 
f dent; Teller of Tales for Bymar s earlier the york service enna now under construction atop 
art is Inc.; Suspense for Electric Auto- "0W begins. ; WPIX TRANSMITTER the tower of the building. “With the 
ests of Lite; Mr. I. Magination for Nestle Pig sage so pot Work Started on Empire Unit aig Pag Bare tinge Stations in 
a6 hha. - Be > a. num, 4 = Sona -M.; ¥ i y c g thelr programs 
Se [Chit Bute Clr er Soh nt @ Lowa Sh, lone WRIK (BV) New York hae bean fron he bul wil at 
e WOR a coed a oe ih sige Fri., 2:30-3:30 p.m., and Meet ¥ our installation work in the Empire in most cases, a single directional 
‘sible Nescafe and Great Moments ™ (Cover Girl, Tues. and Thurs. 3:30- State Bldg. of a new RCA, 5 kw adjustment of the receiving an- 
° m Sport for Bond Street tobacco. 4 p.m. Look Your Best, a current transmitter, which is expected to tennas” Mr. Howard said. 
ion, the 
e other ia s 
punced,” 2 9 G Mw H | tA & $ h il d 
med Radio’s Greatest Mail Magnet Now Smashes T-V Mail Recor 
ox office 


can be Dr. Rood presented five one-half hour programs on KLAC-TV, drew approximately sixteen 
Proof Plus! . — 


movies, thousand letters. Every letter contained a dime for sponsor's sample. 
ampion- 











































y enter- > 

sion for Dr. Rood’s astrological show on KLAC-TV was given the 

ion pro- highest rating of any half-hour presentation in Los Angeles 

fey by “PULSE”, T-V’s authoritative publication. 

ice, tele- 

ent such a 
World Dr. Rood has mailed out to viewers of The T-V Show 

y being these nine programs more than fifty-one that gave the 

aries: thousand free forecasts which were re- May Co. of 

‘th first quested by the T-V audience. Los Angeles 

vision in ici 

wxtensiee it's greatest 

ig period From four appearances on WGN-TV, Cosmetic 

it to the Dr. Rood drew over ten th d let 

ave field na w over ten thousand letters Promotion! 

2ms, the containing a dime in each one asking for 

ting this sponsor's sample. 

r opinion, D } 
oblem r. Ro i so! Saat 

age “ti pe Mg voted e' gsi —e T-V show in Dr, E. R. Rood — Radio's original astrologer, heard by 

. in a recent T- 

check an ccna, Assent millions on KFI-KNX-WCAE-WLAC-WGAR-WMBC-WJAY- 
or eac 

McDon- WFIW-WJBW-WGER — and many others, recently made his 


Dr. E. R. Rood, Radio and T-V’s greatest 


television debut on KLAC-TV, Los Angeles, California, and 
astrologer who talks down to earth ona heavenly 


ry limited 





wision @ ; WGN-TV, Chicago, Illinois. The records speak for themselves. 
this fall subject revealing the wisdom of the masters to 
ical prob- the ‘ : : : 
ong sin masses, is now available on film in series of , , 
this test eith : RADIO AND T-V PRODUCTION DIV. 

+ dela er fifteen minute or half-hour open-end 
saa Programs f th sae d k Producers of ‘REXALL RYTHM ROUNDUP’ for REXALL, Coast to Coast 
the a a ee ee ee 6381 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 
terest. Presentations. 
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General Electric's Great New Air-Cooled TELEVISION TRANSMITTER 
OL 
( 


C 


on WG E-Tvi® jo ep ie 


| (0,0 ,A\aaan @a@\e 


Point-By-Point Comparison Shows Overwhelming G-E Advantages! 


Characteristic G. E. TT-10-A Manfacturer A Manufacturer B Manufacturer C 
Tube Cost (1 set) $1200 $3300 $1500 $1400 
Power Required (average picture) 14 kw 25 kw 23 kw (approx.) 25 kw 
Size 12’5” re t at ae 16'7" L 
84” 84” H 78” H 83” H 
34” 38” D 36” D 40” D 


Air Cooled Yes No Yes Yes 
Self Contained Yes No Yes No 


Direct Crystal Control of Yes No No No 


Aural Transmitter Frequency 
Low Level Modulation Yes No 


No No 
Vestigial Side Band Filter Not Required 


Required Not Required Required 


at 
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COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED UNIT FOR CHANNELS 2-6... CUTS 
ANNUAL POWER COST UP TO $1,000...REQUIRES ONLY 14 KW INPUT 

















spectacular transmitter development, comparison chart under the photograph at 


two years in the making at Electronics Park, left. Measure these dollars-and-cents advan- 
now brings to broadcasters the lowest initial tages against any television transmitter on 
tube cost, lowest operating cost, and lowest the market today. In addition, here’s what 
power consumption in the industry! the General Electric TT-10-A offers in new 


The figures tell the story. Examine the design features: 













using low cost receiver-type 
tubes saves you money. The most expensive modulator 
tube is a 1614 costing only $2.05. 





eliminate the usual type of low 
frequency video distortion found in many input signals. 


This 
transmitter occupies up to 37% less floor space than 
competing makes. Requires no external equipment, 
such as transformers, blower or water pumps. 





Complete s 











Pecification, and 
S of the air Cooled 
transmitter will be 


©n request, 
54.029. wm fer | 


Every stage, includ- 
ing finals, equipped with plug-in sockets. sent to you 


bulletin x 







keeps predetermined modu- 





lation depth from being exceeded. General Electric ¢ — 
: 2 Section 2100-16 ompany, 
High voltage interlocks and ground- ark, § “40, Electronics 
ing switches on all cubicles. » “Yracuse, New York Afr; 
° A A a” | 


For more details on this new transmitter, call the tele- a 
vision representative at the General Electric office near 
you, or write: General Electric Company, Electronics 


Park, Syracuse, New York. 
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CBS Wins 


(Continued from page 177) 


because the 
receivers might 
spend additional 
continue receiving pro- 


to consider it merely 
owners of existing 
be compelled to 
money to 
grams. 

It is, therefore, contemplated that 
interested persons may conduct ex- 
perimentation in accordance with ex- 
perimental rules not only as to color 
television but as to all phases of tele- 
vision broadcasting. Of course, any 
person conducting such experimenta- 
tion should realize that any new color 
system that is developed for utiliza- 
tion on regular television channels 
must meet the minimum criteria for 
a color television system set forth in 
our First Report. 

In addition, any such system that 
is developed or any improvement that 
results from the experimentation 
might face the problem of being in- 
compatible with the present mono- 
chrome system or the color system 
we are adopting today. In that event, 
the new color system or other im- 
provement will have to sustain the 
burden of showing that the improve- 
ment which results is substantial 
enough to be worth while when com- 
pared to the amount of dislocation in- 
volved to receivers then in the hands 
of the public. 

In denying the petitions of RCA 
and CTI for delay in the final de- 
cision to permit further study of 
new developments in their systems, 
FCC said that both RCA and CTI 
have had “a full and fdir oppor- 
tunity” to present their proposals, 
and added: 

“ . . the state of the television 
art is such that new ideas and new 
inventions are matters of weekly, 
even daily occurrence; the 
question of approving a color tele- 
vision system which will best serve 
the interests of the American peo- 
ple is one which has been before 
the Commission for almost 10 
years; ... in all proceedings such 
as the instant one a point is 
reached which calls for administra- 
tive finality with respect to the 
Commission’s hearing _  proc- 


” 


esses... 
Disc Limitations 


The majority conceded that the 
CBS color dise limits the system 
to direct-view tubes no larger than 
12% inches in size, and that if the 
decision had been delayed FCC 
wanted to witness the use of a tri- 
color direct-view tube—such as one 
developed by RCA, for instance, or 
one held by Paramount Television 
Productions—as a possible means 
of overcoming this obstacle. 

“However,” the report said, “we 
are willing to adopt the CBS sys- 
tem on the basis of the evidence in 
the record which satisfied us that 
CBS can produce satisfactory color 
pictures on projection receivers 
and on direct-view tubes of at least 
12% inches in size.” The report 
continued: 

The argument is made that the 
trend in purchasing has been to larger 
size direct-view receivers and hence 
the public will not buy projection 
receivers or direct-view receivers with 
a 12%-inch tube. This may be true 
when all sets receive black-and-white 
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pictures only. 

However, the Commission believes 
that the attractiveness of color pic- 
tures may be sufficiently great to 
cause people to prefer a direct-view 
receiver with a 1214-inch tube or a 
larger size projection receiver if they 
can get color as against a 16-inch, 
19-inch or larger direct-view receiver 
that is limited to black-and-white pic- 
tures. 

In any event, if both types of re- 
ceivers are offered to the public, it 
will be the free forces of competition 
which govern whether a customer will 
buy a color receiver or a black-and- 
white receiver. 

Moreover, the adoption of the CBS 
color system will furnish a healthy 
incentive to all manufacturers to de- 
velop larger size direct-view color 
pictures. Efforts already expended in 
the development of a successful tri- 
color direct-view tube that has no 
limitation on size will be intensified, 
for a substantial competitive advan- 
tage would accrue to the company able 
to produce such tubes. All of the ex- 
pert witnesses agreed that a direct- 
view tri-color tube if successfully de- 
veloped could be utilized on the CBS 
color system. 


Failure to adopt bracket stand- 
ards at this time, the majority said, 
may limit possible future improve- 
ments relating to the use of hori- 
zontal interlace and long-persist- 
ence phosphors. 

Introduction of horizontal inter- 
lace to increase resolution can be 
made, if it proves feasible, without 
affecting existing sets, but FCC 
said it had also thought of a pos- 
sible increase in vertical resolution, 
which probably would be imprac- 
tical for sets without brackets. 

Inability to adopt bracket stand- 
ards now, FCC continued, means 
that future improvements from 
long-persistence phosphors may be 
limited to “increasing brightness 


without objectionable flicker,” 
whereas lowering the field rate 
and increasing resolution might 
also have been possible with 
bracket sets. 

Comr. Sterling, who had joined 
the majority in the First Report, 
said he was “now of the opinion 
that the Commission should have 
treated the subject [of brackets] 
at greater length in its First Re- 
port,” and that its proposed time- 
table was “unreasonable.” 

He felt FCC should hold a two- 
day conference with manufacturers 
who indicated a willingness to co- 
operate on the brackets proposal, 
and thus try to work out a “real- 
istic timetable that could be met 


by industry without unduly aggra- 
vating the compatibility problem.” 


Practical Solution 

“Tf such a conference did not 
result in a practical solution of the 
problems I have discussed,” he said, 
“IT would then join the majority in 
authorizing the field-sequential sys- 
tem.” 

The “problems” he cited included 
the absence of any mention of 
brackets during the hearing and 
the resultant “surprise” which 
their proposal caused; the “confu- 
sion” caused by the First Report’s 
discussion of such standards; tech- 
nical design and other problems 
which “brackets” pose, as evidenced 
by the replies of manufacturers 
who wanted to cooperate; the need 
for field-testing, and the “serious” 
problems manufacturers are now 
facing “in terms of production, 
procurement and manpower to meet 
the demands of national defense.” 

He said: 


Surely the responses of such reli- 
able manufacturers [he had mentioned 


BROADCASTERS ANALYZE TV EFFECTS 


Competition Surveyed by C. of C. Committee 


WHAT radio station operators 
think about their prospects of com- 
peting effectively with television 
and what effects they feel TV will 
have on aural broadcasting are 
indicated in a recent mail survey 
sampling the opinions of some 150 
radio officials, or 20°: of those 
canvassed. 

Results of the survey are re- 
vealed in the Advertising News 
Letter prepared by the Committee 
on Advertising of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Washington. A 
previous poll included results of a 
TV mail survey covering TV sta- 
tion operators also connected with 
radio ownership. 

By and large, the committee re- 
ported, AM broadcasters feel that: 

1. By 1955 TV will hold a 53%-47% 
edge in nighttime audiences in metro- 
politan areas, while radio will main- 
tain a 63% to 37% ratio over the na- 
tion as a whole. Radio will predom- 
inate 94% nationally and 88% in met- 
ropolitan areas during morning hours, 
and its afternoon margin will be 75% 
to 25% for metropolitan centers, with 
complete national domination. 

2. Television and radio will spe- 


* cialize in products and services, with 


two out of five holding this view. 
Many new products, however, will be 
marketed by TV, and costs of the two 
media will shape decision of clients. 

3. Items requiring “visual selling” 
and not specializing in repetition of 
the brand name for mass selling will 
predominate in television. Products 
with national distribution and depend- 
ent on rapid turnover will rely on 
radio for comprehensive coverage. 
Goods requiring demonstration will 
turn to video if costs are not prohib- 
itive—such items as appliances, auto- 
mobiles, etc. 

4. Television will force fundamen- 
tal changes in radio programming, 
with de-emphasis of expensive shows 
in the evening hours where TV com- 
petition is greatest. Aural programs 
will accent music, news, discussion, 
and daytime programming will re- 
ceive greater attention, with effective 
date controlled by economic factors. 
TV will take years to achieve “better 
news coverage.” 

5. While radio in many areas al- 
ready has reached its saturation point 
in home coverage, television will have 
no tangible effect on multiple-set 
homes, expected to account for eight 
million new radio sets per year and 
an increase in second-set ownership 
up to 65%. Radio sets-in-homes may 
jump 15% in the next five years. 
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WITH appropriate ceremony, the 
first anniversary of NBC’s network 
television show The Big Story (alter. 
nate Fridays, 9:30-10 p.m. EST) js 
celebrated by (I to r) William M, 
Spire, vice president and account ex- 
ecutive, Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell 
& Bayles; Alan C. Garratt, advertis. 
ing manager, American Cigarette & 
Cigar Co. (Pall Mall), sponsor, and 
Bernard J. Prockter, president, Prock. 
ter Productions Inc. 


Capehart-Farnsworth Corp., Belmont 
Corp., Motorola Inc., and The Halli- 
crafters Co.] must be given credence 
and consideration. It is well known 
that there are serious shortages of 
tubes and resistors as well as basic 
materials. 

The situation on procurement is so 
acute that manufacturers have been 
shipping their TV receivers without a 
full complement of tubes, trusting to 
their dealers to procure them in local 
markets, but the local market supply 
has been exhausted as the result of 
not only the local demands but as the 
result of the purchasing agents and 
manufacturers’ representatives comb- 
ing every territory in their search for 
components in short supply. At least 
one company has agents in Europe 
attempting to purchase resistors. 

This condition aggravated by others 
is bound to have a serious effect on 
production and will serve only to de- 
lay the availability of parts to make 
not only bracket standards but also 
parts with which to build adapters, 
converters and color receivers. More- 
over, in many instances industry has 
been required to divert its TV engi- 
neering experts to problems of pro- 
duction for defense because of the 
close relation of TV _ techniques to 
radar and other electronic devices the 
Government requires. 


Will Slow Production 

If bracket standards are adopted 
in the future, Comr. Sterling said, 
manufacturers will have to rede- 
sign and re-tool, production will be 
slowed, and public confusion will 
be compounded, particularly among 
owners of new dual-standard sets— 
color and monochrome — which 
would not be able to utilize im- 
provements made_ possible by 
bracket standards and would be- 
come incompatible if new scanning 
rates are adopted outside the range 
of the dual standards. 

The majority’s insistence upon 
adequate field-testing for color sys 
tems, and its failure to provide for 
field-testing of bracket sets, Com. 
Sterling declared, were ‘“inconsist- 
ent.” 

He charged that “because the 
Commission would not take time to 
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Second Phase Opens 


ITS COLOR television deci- 
sion out of the way (see 
story page 177), FCC opens 
hearings today (Oct. 16) on 


the second phase of the over- 
all television proceedings— 
“general” issues, including 
engineering stan dards, 
Stratovision, Polycasting, 


non-commercial educational 
TV, remaining testimony on 
the proposal to reallocate the 
470-500 me band from tele- 


vision to common carriers, 
and other issues short of 
specific VHF-UHF _alloca- 


tions to specific communities. 
The sessions are expected to 
least four to 


take at six 
weeks. With scores of or- 


ganizations slated to partici- 
pate, FCC Thursday issued 
a revised order of appear- 
ances, starting with 13 wit- 
nesses for the engineering 
Ad Hoc Committee. 


ee 


discuss with representatives of the 
industry who indicated a willing- 
ness to cooperate, the door has been 
closed” on consideration of the de- 
velopments which FCC in its First 
Report signified a desire to see. 

This includes, he pointed out, 
“the opportunity of taking one 
more look at compatible systems 
before moving to adopt an incom- 
patible system with all its attend- 
ant problems as they relate to the 
10 million receivers that will be in 
the hands of the public by the end 
of the year as well as the manu- 
facturers’ problems of production.” 

Referring specifically to post- 
hearing advances in the RCA sys- 
tem, he said: “I am convinced that 
it would have been prudent to have 
taken time out to view these devel- 
opments before moving finally to 
adopt an incompatible system.” 

Attractiveness Issue 

Comr. Sterling also disagreed 
with the majority’s belief that the 
attractiveness of color may offset 
the trend toward larger black-and- 
white sets: 

I believe that the rapid acceptance 
by the public of receivers incorporat- 
ing larger sized black-and-white tubes 
as they moved from 7 to 10 to 12 
inches, then to 16 and 19 inches, 
clearly indicates the preference of the 
public for large size TV pictures and 
they will not be satisfied with smaller 
pictures because they are in color. 
Due to the fact that color adds so 
much to television both from the pro- 
gram as well as the advertising stand- 
point, both the public and the sponsor 
will demand large size color tubes. 

Comr. Hennock, in a 1%-page 
dissent, reiterated the view she ex- 
pressed in her separate statement 
acompanying the First Report— 
that final decision on color should 
be delayed until June 30, 1951. 
This, she felt, is “essential” in view 
of “the progress made in the de- 
velopment of color television since 
the start of the instant proceeding.” 

_She said she had felt, at the 
time of the First Report, that the 
brackets concept was a “practical 
method” of arresting the compati- 
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bility probleém—which she deemed 
“eminently desirable’ because of 
the number of TV sets already out- 
standing—but that she now thought 
the manufacturers’ responses make 
clear that the brackets 
not “feasible.” 

Failure of the brackets proposal 
does not “automatically” make 
it impossible to contain the com- 
patibility problem so that a final 
color decision could be deferred 
until June 30, Miss Hennock as- 
serted. She suggested: 

Possibly some modified version of 
bracket standards could be incorpo- 
rated into television receivers without 
raising the major problems of re- 
design or equipment procurement in- 
volved by bracket standards. 

Or it might be feasible to provide 
adaptation—either internal or exter- 
nal—with each receiver. The manufac- 
turing industry is familiar with this 
process since it has been for a con- 
siderable time a part of the record in 
this proceeding. The ingenuity of the 
industry’s electronic scientists might 
be able to devise some other means 
for arresting the problem of compati- 
bility and thereby provide further 
time for the development of a prac- 


tical compatible color television sys- 
tem. 


idea was 


Explore All Possibilities 


Comr. Hennock felt FCC “should 
explore fully with the industry any 
and all possibilities”—either by an 
industry conference, as suggested 
by Comr. Sterling, or by a notice 
of further proposed rule-making 
“requesting comments.” 

“If, as a result of such a con- 
ference or comments filed by the 
industry, it appears that steps can 
be taken wthin 60 or 90 days to 
arrest the growth of incompati- 
bility, the final decision in this 
proceeding authorizing the field- 
sequential system should be de- 
ferred until June 30, 1951,” she 
declared. “If not, those standards 
should be immediately adopted.” 
She continued: 

I think it important to repeat the 
conviction expressed in my separate 
views to the First Report that there 
is a moral obligation on this Commis- 
sion to insure that a_ reasonable 
amount of valuable programming serv- 
ice will continue to be rendered to 
present set owners, both day and 
night, for a transitional period, e.z., 
three to five years, without the neces- 
sity for making any expenditure to 
change their sets. 

The statement of CBS President 
Stanton said Columbia will “shortly 
announce its specific plans in a 
number of different areas of color 
television activity.” 

He hailed FCC’s decision as 
meaning “that color broadcasting 
is a certainty,” that “the public 
will now enjoy color television in 
the home.” 

“In setting final color television 
standards,” he said, “the Commis- 
sion has dispelled the confusion and 
uncertainty which have existed in 
the minds of many members of the 
industry and of the public because 
of the complex nature of the issue, 
and has provided a clear objective 
toward which the entire industry 
can work.” 
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Completes 300 TV sets = 
meets daily quota (at a cost of $4.70) 





Delicate coils were needed by Midwest manufacturer to complete 
. and Massachusetts supplier was 920 miles distant! 
Air Express assured delivery by 8 o’clock next morning, so manufac- 
turer ordered 500 men to report for work. Shipment arrived 7:20 a.m. 
—production rolled! Shipping cost for 17-lb. carton only $4.70! Manufac- 
turer uses Air Express regularly to keep business in high gear. 


300 TV sets. 





$4.70—and special pick-up and 
delivery included! Low Air Express 
rates cover door-to-door service. 
More convenient— easy to use. Just 
phone for pick-up! (Many low com- 
modity rates. Investigate.) 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 
World’s fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 









MIKUUPKES 


GETS THERE FIKST 





Air Express goes on all flights of 
Scheduled Airlines. Shipments move 
—speeds up to 5 miles a minute! 
Experienced handling. Phone Air 
Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, for action. 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


A service of 


Railway Express Agency and the 
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BEVERLY McLAUGHLIN, queen of Detroit’s Cinderella Ball, greets the 
judges who selected her (I to r): Harry Bannister, WWJ-AM-FM-TV general 
manager; Worth Kramer, WJR general manager; W. E. Scripps, WWJ presi- 


dent; Harold S. Christian, WXYZ-AM-FM-TV sales manager; 


Richard E. 


Jones, WJBK-AM-FM-TV vice president and general manager. 





THE first NBC Chicago man to be 
recalled into the armed forces is 
Reinald Werrenrath Jr. (center), tele- 
vision producer who has gone on 
active duty aboard a U. S. Navy air- 
craft carrier. Bidding farewells are 
John Whalley (I), comptroller, and 
1. E. Showerman, vice president in 
charge of NBC Central Div. 


EXPRESSING satisfaction with the 
new Safeway Theatre film show on 
WNBW (TV) Washington are (I to r): 
William J. Green, radio-TV dir., Lewis 
Edwin Ryan Adv.; Gordon Manchester, 
Ryan acct. exec.; Edgar Balshow, 
div. mgr., Safeway Stores (sponsor), 
and Burton Warner, div. adv. mgr., 
Safeway. 















































ATTENDING news party for M.C. William Gaxton before debut of CBS-TV’s 

Nash Airflyte Theatre are (I to r): J. B. Huntress, Nash-Kelvinator adv. mgr.; 

John Payne, star of first show; H. W. Newell, Geyer, Newell & Ganger agency; 
Mr. Gaxton; David Sutton, CBS-TV sales mgr. 


IT’S smiles and congratulations all around following CBS-TV premiere of 
The Ford Theatre 1950-51 dramatic season. L to r: Garth Montgomery, 
executive producer; Walter Hampden; William A. Chalmers, vice president 
and director of radio-TV, Kenyon & Eckhardt; Franklin Schaffner, director; 
Frank Freimann, executive vice president, Magnavox Co., sponsor of The 
Magnavox Theatre, Friday night alternate of Ford Theatre; Ben R. Donaldson, 
advertising dir., Ford Motor Co., sponsor; Lee Tracy. Messrs. Tracy and 
Hampden starred in the opening show. 


TV AUXILIARIES 
FCC Adopts New Order 


FINAL ORDER amending Part 4 
of FCC’s rules to adopt a new 
subpart F as regulations governing 
TV auxiliary broadcast stations 
has been announced by the FCC. 

The order’ reaffirmed FCC’s 
earlier stated policy that TV sta- 
tions may establish their own 
private intercity relays only on 
an interim basis until sufficient 
common carrier links are avail- 
able. The Commission also ex- 
plained that while the new rules 
provide for telecasters’ own pri- 
vate auxiliary facilities, the serv- 
ice performed by these TV pick- 
up, studio-transmitter link and 
intercity relay stations also may 
be provided by regular common 
carriers under Part 6 rules. 

FCC explained its new rules 
execute a plan whereby a total 
of 21 channels are made available 
for the exclusive use of TV broad- 
cast licensees in the 2000, 7000 and 
13000 me bands, or seven exclusive 
channels in each band. The plan 
leaves three channels in the 7000 
me band and seven channels in the 
12000 band for exclusive use by 
communications common carriers 
to provide pickup and STL serv- 
ice to telecasters, “thus meet- 
ing the assertion of the com- 
munications common carriers that 
they could best provide a nation- 
wide service by using a group of 
channels on an exclusive basis.” 
This would allow interchange of 
equipment between cities and re- 
sulting operational savings, FCC 
noted. 

In addition, the plan designates 
six more channels in the 13000 
me band for the shared use of 
telecasters and common carriers. 
FCC indicated further amendment 


of the rules may occur in the 
future to meet changing condi- 
tions. 





MEXICO OUTLET 
XESE-TV Under Construction 


CONSTRUCTION of a television 
station, with assigned call letters 
of XESE-TV Matamoros, Mex., has 
been announced by Manuel D. Leal, 
vice president and general man- 
ager of KIWW San Antonio, Tex. 
Mr. Leal is chairman of the board 
of directors of Compania Mexicana 


de Television, owner of the new 
outlet. 
Mr. Leal estimated that con- 


struction of the new station, aimed 
at serving the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley and Northern Mexico, would 
take 90 days. DuMont equipment 
will be used. It also was reported 
that manufacturers have ear- 
marked 2,000 TV sets for the val- 
ley. Sets are expected to go on 
sale soon. 

In addition to Mr. Leal, officers 
of Compania Mexicana de Tele- 
vision include: Pedro de _ Lille, 
Mexico City, president, and W. B. 
Miller, vice president and general 
manager, KEYL(TV) San Antonio. 
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RETAIL TEST 


NBC-TV, Gimbel Sisn Pac¢ 
ONE-YEAR 


agreement between 
Gimbel Bros. Departm« Store, 
New York, and NBC to e» periment § 
with television in an eff to dis. J 
cover its best uses for retail adver. 
tising, was announced t week, 
Joint announcement of t! arrange. 
ment was made by umes M, 
Gaines, NBC vice president jn 
charge of owned-and-operated sta. 
tions, and Joseph L. Eckhouse, ex. 


ecutive head of Gimbel Bros. 
The announcement said Gimbel 


Bros. would use participations, one 
minute spots, station breaks, pro. 
grams and “new TV techniques | 


currently under study” over a one. \ 
year period beginning Oct. 30. Re. & 
sults of the various television tech- 
niques will be carefully measured, 
and “continuing studies of teleyj- 
sion’s effectiveness in moving de- 
partment store merchandise will 
be maintained,” the announcement 
said. 

Ted Cott, general manager of 
WNBC and WNBT (TV) New 
York, NBC stations, and Bernice 
Fitz-Gibbons, Gimbel Bros. pub- | 
licity director, will be co-chairmen 
of a joint committee of Gimbel and 
WNBT executives that will super- 
vise the project. 


EMPLOYE GRADER 
DuMont Gets IBM Unit | 








AN IBM “electronic brain” which 


simultaneously classifies, counts, 
accumulates and edits employe 
qualifications for promotion will 


be used by Allen B. DuMont Lab 
to select appointees for 95% of 
its promotions, Personnel Diree- 
tor Harry Housten announced last 
week. 

only by the 
government for  census-taking, 
the Statistical Analyzer 101, as | 
it is called, will be fed “employe 
profiles,’ each of which sunm- 
one employe’s qualifica- 


Used heretofore 


marizes 
tions. It then “judges” qualifica- | 
tions at the rate of 450 items per 
minute, and supplies a first, see- 
ond and third choice for the 
opening. 

“We plan to use it in all cases,” 
Mr. Housten said, “with the ex- 
ception of executives at the very 
categories 


top and some special 
of research engineers.” The ma- 
chine’s choice will be final, he 


said, until after a personal inter- 
view to determine whether the ap- 
plicant’s personality is suitable 
to the new working group in pros 
pect. 





CERTIFICATES of accomplishment 
presented te 30 motion picture pro 
jectionists who attended theatre tele- 
vision training program, jointly spo- 
sored by International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Mo 
tion Picture Operators and RCA} 
Service Co. 
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WLW-TV SCORES AGAIN! 


| 
| 





Oe 


3-STATION NETWORK'S 
DAYTIME VIDEO IS 
POPULAR & POTENT 


Who says people won’t wa 
TV at 7:30 AM? WLW- 
vision felt that they wo 
Videodex says they do. It 
began on September 4 
WLW-Television launche 
7:30 to 8:30 AM daily prog 
intriguingly titled, “Wake 
and Live.” 

Originating at WLW-T, 
cinnati, this lively eye-op 
with plenty of ear appe 
fed to WLW-D, Dayton, 
WLW-C, Columbus. The 
tember Videodex cre 
“Wake Up and Live’ 
659% of the viewers in Ci 
nati and a rating of 
Dayton and 3.1 in Coluy 

At 8:30 AM on the 
TV Network schedule, “ 
Up” gives way to “Your 
ing Matinee.” An aug 
participation show ca 
femcee’d by Ruth Lyons 
four-state favorite on 
for years, this hour-long 
za is now simulcast fq 
greatest possible explo 
of its wares which are 


Tele-Kitchen.”’ 


Cincinnati’s nationally 
store—Shillito’s—has 
show, ‘Value Varieties’ 





Among the smartest buyers 
department stores. It’s significant th: 
view Markets in Cincinnati, Li 
Markets in Columbus—have 

board on WLW.-Television . . 


bought a half-hour morning 


Another endorsement of WLW-Te 
11:00 to 12 noon show, Mond 


Shillito’s—Ohio’s largest department store. 














10:30 to 11:00 AM on the three station hook- 
up is taken up with participation-packed ‘‘Magic 


on WLW-T, 
11:00 to 12:00 noon Monday 






WITH ADVERTISERS WHO KNOW 
TV BEST, IT’S WLW TELEVISION! 





of local adv ertising are food chai 






at aggressive food chains—Park- 


iberal Markets in Dayton ; 
ets in Dayton and Big Bear 








bought day time programs across the 
- and that Albers Super Markets has 


Program aired on all three stations dai 









levision is the purchase of ; 


ay through Friday on WLW-T by 








and varied like its long 


participating sponsors. 


Energetic, likeable M 
tin then takes over 
hour of ‘Breakfast 
Assisted by curvaceou 
lovely Illean Martin, 
his fun-minded studio q 
en guests through a m 
of games, contests, 

_ interviews, group sing} 
¥ general hilarity, buttr¢ 
doughnuts and coffee 

‘rticipating sponsor 

ite the first half-h 

tab for the second 
lively concla 
tions 1s pick 
f the 
‘ins 
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- with more viewers than any station 


in Cincinnati, Dayton or Columbus 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION STATION REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YOR K 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
SPETROT 

SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA 
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